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FAMILY ENVIRONMENT AND COGNITIVE STYLE: 


Volume 26, Number 


STUDY THE SOURCES HIGHLY INTELLIGENT 


AND HIGHLY CREATIVE ADOLESCENTS 


University Chicago 


The current use the metric the chief criterion intellectual functioning restricts 


the study social correlates cognition factors associated largely with “amount 
intelligence.” possible, however, assess cognitive processes not now adequately 
sampled the intelligence test, and identify individuals differing what might 
called “cognitive style.” Two such groups adolescents were studied: (a) those exceptionally 
high intelligence but not concomitantly high creativity, and (b) those exception- 
ally high creativity but not concomitantly high intelligence The groups were 
found differ not only intellective and sociai behavior, but have their source 
differing family environments. How types cognition are shaped types family struc- 


his intelligence test with the resulting 
ubiquitous metric the present, the 
problem intellectual ability and gifted- 
ness has remained largely psychological 
issue. The important question has been 
psychometric one: how can obtain pre- 
cise measure the general ability called 
intelligence group factors com- 
prising so-called mental capacity? When 
sociologists have attempted deal with 
differential cognitive functioning and gifted- 
ness, their efforts have most frequently been 
restricted relating social class ethnic 
variables amount mental ability 
represented the aforementioned IQ. 

have had occasion remark else- 


the time Binet first constructed 


research was supported grant from 
the U.S. Office Education. The present paper 
revision briefer report given the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association meetings, New York, 
August 31, 1960. The revision was prepared while 
the first-named author was the Center for 
Advanced Study the Behavioral Sciences, Stan- 
ford, California. 

1J. Getzels and Jackson, “The Mean- 


ture would seem fruitful area for further theoretical and empirical examination. 
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intellectual functioning are several types 
confusion, not outright error. First, there 
the limitation the single metric itself, 
which not only restricts our perspective 
the more general phenomenon, but places 
the one concept greater theoretical and 
predictive burden than was intended 
carry. Second, within the universe intel- 
lectual functioning have behaved 
the intelligence test represented adequate 
sampling functions—the “gifted child,” 
for example, has become synonymous with 
the “child with high IQ.” Third, have 
emphasized the measuring different 
amounts intellectual ability that have 
neglected the understanding different 
kinds intellectual ability. 

Despite its longevity there nothing in- 
evitable about the use the defining 
intellectual ability and potential giftedness. 
Indeed, may argued that many ways 
this metric only historical accident—a 
consequence the fact that early inquiries 


ing Giftedness: Examination Expand- 
ing Concept,” Phi Delta Kappan, (November, 
1959), pp. 75-78. 
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the field intellectual functioning had 
their social context the classroom and 
their criterion academic progress. the 
initial context inquiry into mental ability 
had not been the classroom, other qualities 
defining intellectual functioning might have 
been identified just the qualities measured 
the apparently were the classroom. 
Indeed, even without shifting the context 
inquiry from the classroom, only the orig- 
inal criterion learning had been changed, 
the qualities defining intellectual function- 
ing and giftedness might also have been 
changed. For example, recognized that 
learning involves the production novelty 
well the remembrance course-con- 
tent, then measures creativity well 
the might become appropriate defining 
characteristics mental ability and gifted- 
ness. is, course, commonplace 
recognize people who seem highly 
(as measured the IQ) but 
apparently not (whatever that 
seems mean any particular case), and 
people who are “creative” but not neces- 
sarily “intelligent” (at least measured 
the conventional IQ). 

The research project from which are 
drawing our present report was directed 
toward the following three related tasks: 

identify two groups subjects dif- 
fering significantly intellectual 
functioning—in this case, “intelligence” and 
“creativity.” 

examine the personal-social behav- 
ioral concomitants the two kinds intel- 
lectual functioning—for example, would the 
groups also differ levels achievement, 
patterns interpersonal relations, types 
career aspirations, etc.? 

study some depth the family en- 
vironment the two groups. 


DIFFERENTIATING COGNITIVE STYLE: 
SUBJECTS, METHODS, FINDINGS 


The methods and findings with respect 
the first two tasks have already been re- 
ported detail elsewhere and will pre- 


2J. Getzels and Jackson, “The Highly 
Intelligent and the Highly Creative Adolescent: 
Summary Some Research Findings,” Calvin 
Taylor, editor, Research Conference the 
Identification Creative Scientific Talent, Salt Lake 
City: University Utah Press, 1959, pp. 46-57; 


sented here only insofar necessary 
clarify the issues and findings with respect 
the third task—determining the relation- 
ship between type intellectual functioning 
and family environment—which the focus 
this report. 

The experimental groups were drawn from 
449 adolescents comprising the total popu- 
lation Midwestern private secondary 
school the basis performance the 
following instruments: 


Standard tests, most usually the Binet 
itself. 

Five Creativity measures, taken adapted 
from Guilford and Cattell, constructed 
especially for the study, follows: 


Word Association. The subject was asked 
fairly common stimulus-words, e.g., 
“bolt,” “bark,” His score de- 
pended the absolute number defini- 
tions and the number different cate- 
gories into which his definitions could 
put. 

Uses for Things. The subject was required 
give many uses could for 
objects customarily having single ster- 
eotyped function, e.g., “brick,” “paper- 
clip.” His score depended the number 
and originality the uses mentioned. 

Hidden Shapes. The subject was required 
find given geometric form hidden 
more complex geometric forms 
patterns, 

Fables. The subject was required 
provide “moralistic,” “humorous,” 
and “sad” ending each four 
fables which the last line was missing. 
His score depended the number, ap- 
propriateness, and originality the 
endings. 

Problems. The subject was 
presented with four complex paragraphs, 
each containing number numerical 


“Occupational Choice and Cognitive Functioning: 
Career Aspirations Highly Intelligent and 
Highly Creative Adolescents,” Journal Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, (july, 1960), pp. 119-123; 


“The Study Giftedness: Multidimensional 
Approach,” Co-operative Research Monograph 
No. the Office Education, The Gifted 
Student, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office Educa- 
tion, 1960, pp. 1-18. 

The children this school come large meas- 
ure from families who are the employ 
urban university, from families who, although 
not employed the university, prefer reside 
near the university community, and send 
their children its school because its presumed 
excellence. The children are much above average 
ability, the mean the total school being 
132, with standard deviation 15.1. 
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statements, e.g., costs building 
house.” was required make 
many mathematical problems 
could that might solved with the in- 
formation given. His score depended 
upon the number, appropriateness, and 
originality the problems. 


What most these verbal and numerical 
tests had common was that the score de- 
pended not single pre-determined cor- 
rect response frequently the case the 
common intelligence test, but the num- 
ber, novelty, and variety responses. 

the basis the measure and 
summated score the creativity measures, 
the two experimental groups were formed 
follows: 

The High Creativity Group. These 
were subjects the top per cent the 
creativity measures when compared with 
same-sex age peers, but the top 
per cent IQ. Their mean was 127, with 
range from 108 138. (15 boys, 
girls). 

The High Intelligence Group. These 
were subjects the top per cent 
when compared with same-sex age peers, 
but the top per cent the crea- 
tivity measures. Their mean was 150, 
with range from 139 179. (17 
boys, 

Having thus identified two groups dif- 
fering (at least test score) style 
intellectual functioning—in effect, the ob- 
jective the first research task—we were 
ready turn our second task, which 
may now put the form direct 
question: What the nature the per- 
formance the groups the following 
personal-social variables: school achieve- 
ment, perception teachers, production 
fantasies, and choice adult career? The 
findings were quite straightforward: 


The initial samples highly creative and highly 
intelligent subjects were larger than the final ex- 
perimental groups. Because the goals the over- 
all project, students who were also especially out- 
standing qualities such psychological health 
morality were the subjects independent study. 
sense, the present experimental groups may 
said represent relatively “pure” types since they 
not include adolescents gifted well num- 
ber these other characteristics. There were also 
students who were once both “highly intelli- 
gent” and “highly creative.” These too are not in- 
cluded the present study. 
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School achievement. Although there 
point difference average between 
the high IQ’s and the high Creatives, the 
school achievement the two groups 
measured standardized achievement tests 
was equally superior the population from 
which they were drawn. 

Perception teachers. The teachers 
were asked rate all students the school 
the degree they enjoyed having them 
class. The high student was rated 
more desirable than the average student, 
the high Creative was not. 

Fantasy production. Six Thematic Ap- 
perception Test-type pictures were shown, 
and the subjects were required write 
four-minute stories each the pictures. 
The stories the two groups were found 
strikingly different, the Creative mak- 
ing significantly greater use stimulus-free 
themes, unexpected endings, humor, and 
playfulness. 

Career aspiration. The two groups 
were asked indicate their career aspirations 
and occupational choices. When these were 
analyzed into “conventional” (e.g., doctor, 
lawyer, engineer) and “unconventional” 
(e.g., adventurer, inventor, writer) categor- 
ies, was found that per cent the high 
and per cent the high Creatives 
had made “unconventional” career choices. 

short, two conclusions seemed clear 
from studying the children themselves: First, 
they could differentiated kind pre- 
ferred intellectual functioning, i.e., into high 
and high Creativity groups. Second, when 
they were differentiated, the two groups 
were equally superior achievement the 
population from which they were drawn, and 
they themselves differed significantly 
number personal-social variables, includ- 
ing perception teachers, fantasy produc- 
tion, and choice career. 


FAMILY ENVIRONMENT AND COGNITIVE 
STYLE: METHODS, SUBJECTS, FINDINGS 


The central issue the present report is: 
the two groups also vary systematically 
the nature their family environment? 
Accordingly, family inventories and 2-3 
hour interviews were obtained from approx- 
imately per cent the mothers the 
two groups. The analysis these data may 
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discussed with respect each the 
following family variables: 


Education and occupation the parents. 

Age the parents. 

Mother’s recollection her own family 
situation when she was her child’s age. 

Reading interests the family, least 
represented the number and type 
magazines taken. 

satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
with the child and his school. 

satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
with their own child-rearing practices. 
.Mother’s description the kinds 
friends preferred for her child. 


Education and occupation parents. 
Educational data were available for the par- 
the high Creatives. When these data were 
analyzed simply dichotomizing college 
graduates versus others, the result obtained 


TABLE NUMBER COLLEGE GRADUATES AMONG 
FATHERS AND THE 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Number 
College Graduates 


(n=24) (n=24) 


1.37 NS. 


Father 
Mother 


Because the exploratory nature this phase 
the research many the comparisons presented 
here were derived from the obtained data. There- 
fore, the probability values attached the chi- 
squares this and the following Tables must 
viewed with caution. 


The data were also dichotomized par- 
ents having least some graduate training 
against those having graduate training. 
The results this analysis are given 
Table 


GRADUATE TRAINING 


Having Grad- 
uate Training 


(n=24) 


Father 
Mother 


OccUPATIONAL STATUS THE FATHERS 
THE Two EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Occupational Status 


University teaching, 
research, editing 


Business 


Medicine, law 


Whichever analysis undertaken, 
seems that the parents the high child 
tend have higher educational status than 
the parents the high Creativity child. 
But what perhaps more noteworthy the 
greater specialized training both the 
mother and the father the high The 
essential difference probably not much 
the general level cultivation, which 
very high for both groups when compared 
the general population, but the signifi- 
cantly greater specialization training or, 
one will, “professionalization educa- 
tion” the high group. 

this connection, the occupational data 
are relevant. The data for fathers are pre- 
sented Table and for mothers Table 

appears that are dealing not only 
with two different types children but with 
two different types parents. might 
anticipated from the data educational 
status, greater proportion the high 
fathers than the high Creativity fathers 
are found the academic educational 
occupations. But noteworthy that de- 
spite their greater professional training, 
greater proportion the mothers the high 
children than the high Creativity chil- 
dren are exclusively housewives, and not 
hold other full- part-time jobs. would 
seem that the mothers the high sub- 
jects have more time devote their chil- 
dren than the mothers the high Crea- 
tive subjects. this connection, will 


THE Two EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Occupational (n=24) 


Housewife only 


Full part-time 
employment 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PARENTS FOR 
THE Two EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Age Difference 
between Parents 


(n=24) 


years 


shown from other sources data that the 
high mothers are fact likely more 
vigilant about the “correct” upbringing 
their children than the high Creativity 
mothers. 

Age parents. The mean age almost 
exactly the same for the two groups 
mothers, and although the age the fathers 
tended slightly greater for the high 
group than for the high Creativity group, 
was not significantly so. The significant and 
striking difference between the two groups 
was the discrepancy congruence be- 
tween the age the father and mother. 
the data are dichotomized one year 
less age difference and two years more age 
difference, the results may summarized 
Table 

may only conjecture this time 
about the reasons for the age discrepancies 
similarities between the parents the 
present sample, and about the effects 
these age factors the family environment. 
But two reasons for number the dis- 
crepancies seem relevant: waiting finish 
advanced academic training before risking 
marital responsibilities, and waiting 
satisfactorily “settled” maintain family 
the “right” style. Both reasons suggest 
apparently greater insecurity among the 
high parents than among the high Crea- 
tivity parents, suggestion that also sup- 
ported subsequent interview data. 

Mother’s memories own home. The 
relevant interview question was: How would 
you describe the home you lived 
child? The responses were long and detailed 
—the mothers seemed enjoy relating their 
own real imagined childhood experiences 
their present situation. Here, 
for example, fairly typical response 


and throughout the paper the mothers’ 
statements are taken from notes recorded during 
the interview. the time these interviews were 


was typically Midwestern middle class 
American one could find. Neither rich nor 
poor The family belonged important 
people town. Father was the principal 
the school, active church and the literary 
group. His was large family, and there 
were many homes could to. Father 
died when was thirteen. Mother began 
teaching school. thought more about 
money. Then worked while college. 
have some doubt about that—traumatic in- 
security, especially financially. abnormally 
thrifty ever since—keeping 
hope children won’t miss these highlights 
our life even disasters 


The problem quantifying this kind 
material course formidable, and many 
differences that one “feels” one reads the 
complete sets interviews “wash out” 
one attempts categorize. Nonetheless, 


MENTION FINANCIAL STATUS AND 
THE Two EXPERIMENTAL 


(n=22) 
Mention finances 4.64 .05 


poverty, 
financial hardship 4.84* .05 


Yates correction applied. 


certain categorical differences may noted. 
For example, seven the mothers 
for whom interview material available say 
specifically their home that was “middle 
class,” and only one the Creative 
mothers for whom interview material 
available says this. Eight the 
mothers describe their family 
global-emotional terms; the Crea- 
tive mothers seem this. That is, the 
mothers tend more “stereotypic” 
their descriptions (they tend put them- 
selves the Creative mothers 
attempt rather more rounded descriptions. 

But the chief categorical difference—and 
very relevant one—lies their reference 
the financial status their home and 
childhood. the data Table show, the 
high parents tend not only mention 


made the parents five other experimental groups 
were also being studied. The interviewers did not 
know into which the seven groups any mother 
belonged. The present quotations have been altered 
irrelevant details maintain anonymity. 
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finances significantly more often than the 
high Creativity parents, but emphasize 
financial hardship more often. Whatever else 
these responses imply about the different 
remembrance things past and areas 
latent concern, they tend support the 
suggestion greater insecurity among the 
parents the high children than among 
the parents the high Creativity children. 

Reading interests the home. 
almost impossible obtain exact meas- 
ure the reading habits family. None- 
theless, attempt toward partial assess- 
ment was made asking the following 
interview questions: What magazines and 
newspapers you subscribe buy reg- 
ularly? What magazines you read just 
once while? 


HoMEs THE Two EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


(n=22) 


Number 
Magazines 


Professional scholarly journals, which 
would have increased the count for the high 
parents, were omitted the 
Despite this, there was difference the 
number magazines coming into the homes 
the high and high Creativity subjects, 
difference that quite illuminating. 

The high families reported reading 
“regularly” total 125 magazines, and 
“sometimes” magazines. The high 
Creative families reported reading “regu- 
larly” total 107 magazines, and “some- 
times” magazines. The respective means 
were 8.14 for the high IQ’s and 5.94 for the 
high Creatives. the families are divided 
into those mentioning six fewer and those 
mentioning seven more magazines, the 
relationship portrayed Table observed. 

There seem significant quantitative 
differences between the two groups. There 
are also some noteworthy qualitative trends 
the data. For example, the high 
mothers report taking reading 
“Mass Media Magazines” (Time, Life, 
Newsweek, Reader’s Digest). This about 
per cent their total. Sixteen the 
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high Creative mothers report taking read- 
ing “Mass Media Magazines,” which 
about per cent their total. Conversely, 
five the high mothers mention 
seven Liberal Political Com- 
ment” (Reporter, Nation, New Republic)— 
about per cent the total—but seven 
the high Creative mothers mention ten 
magazines this category, about 
per cent their total. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy difference the number 
children’s magazines (Boys Life, Junior 
Natural History Magazine, etc.) mentioned 
the two groups. Ten the high 
mothers mention such magazines, three 
the high Creativity mothers mention 
five such magazines. 

Parental satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion with the child and with his school. 
crucial issue the present study family 
environment and giftedness the reaction 
the parent any unusual qualities 
the child and the type education the child 
getting. Two interview questions are rele- 
vant here: 


During your child’s earliest years 
did the teachers call your attention 
did you yourself notice anything unusual 
about him and school? 

far the present school concerned, 
what are the things you like best about 
the education your child getting? 
there anything about your child’s education 
this school that you are not satisfied 
with? 


The replies both questions are quite 
consistent and informative. They will 
discussed turn. 

Although the high and the high 
Creativity parents report the same number 
total observations and the same number 
favorable and unfavorable qualities 
their children seen teachers, the high 
parents report both greater number 
total observations (59 against 31) and 
greater number unfavorable qualities 
seen themselves. When the latter data 
are dichotomized into “not more than one 
unfavorable quality” and “more than one 
unfavorable quality,” the result the rela- 
tionship presented Table 

What noteworthy these data the 
greater “vigilance” and “critical” least 
“less accepting” attitude the high 
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SERVED THEIR CHILDREN MOTHERS 
THE Two 
Number 
Unfavorable 
Qualities Observed 


(n=23) 


Not more than one 


More than one 


mothers—they both observe more about 
their children and they observe greater 
they were the look-out for things 
improve about their children. (In this con- 
nection, the greater number children’s 
magazines the high parents take per- 
haps relevant.) 

The same “vigilance” and critical at- 
titude seen their attitudes toward the 
school their children are attending. Here 
again the high parents report greater 
number total observations (138 against 
95), and significantly greater number 
dissatisfactions, shown Table 

Parental satisfaction with their child- 
rearing practices. Despite the apparent 
greater misgiving and uncertainty the 
high mother toward her child and toward 
the school, she expresses fewer misgivings 
and uncertainties than does the high Crea- 
tive mother regarding her own child train- 
ing practices. almost she were 
critical others but about herself. 
The relevant interview question was: 
you look back the ways you have tried 
make your child responsible you far 
bed-time, playing outside, leaving the 
house, homework and forth were con- 
cerned, would you say you were too lenient, 
not lenient enough, what? The results 
are presented Table 10. 

Kinds friends preferred for their 
children. There one final set data that 


TABLE NUMBER UNFAVORABLE SCHOOL QUALI- 
TIES OBSERVED MOTHERS THE Two 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Number Un- 
favorable School 
Qualities Observed 


Not more than one 


More than one 


10. SATISFACTION AND DISSATISFAC- 
TION THEIR Own TRAINING 
PRACTICES 


Opinion 
Own Child 
Training Practice 


Satisfied 


(n=23) 


Dissatisfied 


rounds out the differences between the 
family environment the high and the 
high Creativity families, least repre- 
sented the mothers’ attitudes. The inter- 
view question was: What qualities you 
like see your child’s friends? 

Again, the high mothers had somewhat 
more say. But the striking finding was 
the difference what they said. When the 
qualities mentioned are divided into two 
categories, the one relating “external” 
characteristics (e.g., “good family,” 
manners,” “studious”), the other “inter- 
nal” characteristics (e.g., values,” 
“interest something,” “openness—not 
secretive”), the result the relationship 
summarized Table 11. 

Several sample responses may give some 
greater substance these tabular differ- 
ences. Here, for example, are two high 
mothers describing the qualities they would 
like see their child’s friends: (a) 
day school children, religious, church 
every Sunday, parents whose standards 
are ours. Honest, sincere, clean-minded and 
clean-mouthed. Studious.” (b) “Right be- 
tween the eyes—aware own inade- 
quacies. Intelligence certainly foremost— 
admit snobbism. Kind cultural 
background, not money. level family. 
What don’t like—wild kid who doesn’t 
know how behave house—dirty talk 
put with it—a certain amount 
acceptable—outside can use energies. 
Neither extroverted nor introverted.” Here 
are two high Creativity mothers describing 
the qualities they would like see their 
child’s friends: (a) “Like what want 
see [her child]—it’s the same 
thing. Valid sense values—what person 
rather than what appears be. Satis- 
faction creative constructive activity. 
Balance and maturity interpersonal rela- 
tions. Interest and enthusiasm for learning 
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TABLE 11. CHARACTERISTICS PREFERRED FOR FRIENDS MOTHERS THE Two 


(n=23) 


Characteristics 


External—Specific, e.g., good 


family, manners, studious 2.48 
Internal—General, e.g., sense 
values, interests, openness 


Creative 


1.58 1.07 


1.12 1.79 1.47 2.13 


means refer the average number characteristics mentioned. 


and reaching out beyond greater under- 
standing.” (b) 
that old folks won’t understand. Interest 
something do—not bored expression. 
Temperate manners and habits. Frank- 
ness and honesty. Interest living.” 
here the projections desirable traits 
for their children’s friends that may per- 
haps see the most honest aspirations for 
their own children. the high Creative 
mother says, “It’s the same thing.” And 
here, have seen, that again find 
some very striking differences indeed. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


clear that the intellectual function- 
ing adolescents can differentiated not 
only into quantitative categories high and 
low but also into qualitative categories 
among which are “high without con- 
comitantly high Creativity” and “high Cre- 
ativity without concomitantly high IQ.” 
The intellectual functioning represented 
these two categories bears resemblance 
Guilford’s factors and 
“divergent” When adolescents 
representing these qualitative categories 
are identified found that they also differ 
number significant personal-social 
variables. For example, although both are 
equally superior the average student 
school achievement, they are perceived dif- 
ferently teachers, they differ the nature 
their fantasy productions, and they aspire 
different career goals. 

With respect these initial findings, and 
before study the family environments 
was undertaken, suggested that, 

the essence the performance our 


lect, Reports from the Psychological Laboratory, 
No. 19, Los Angeles: University Southern Cali- 
fornia, April, 1957. 


Creative adolescents lay their ability 
produce new forms, risk conjoining ele- 
ments that are customarily thought 
independent and dissimilar, off new 
directions. The creative adolescent possesses 
the ability free himself from the usual 
“diverge” from the customary. seemed 
enjoy the risk and uncertainty the un- 
known. contrast, the high adolescent 
seemed possess high degree the abil- 
ity and the need focus the usual, 
channelled and controlled the direction 
the right answer—the customary. ap- 
peared shy away from the risk and the 
uncertainty the unknown and seek out 
the safety and security the 


attempt relate the differences 
intellectual behavior broader psycho- 
social context found fruitful Maslow’s 
formulations Defense and 
writes: 


Every human being has both sets forces 
within him. One set clings safety and de- 
fensiveness out fear, tending regress, 
chances, afraid jeopardize what already 
has, afraid independence, freedom, sepa- 
ration. The other set forces impels him 
forward toward wholeness self and uni- 
queness self, toward full functioning 
all his capacities, toward confidence the 
face the external world the same time 
that can accept his deepest, real, uncon- 
scious Self This basic dilemma con- 
flict between the defensive forces and the 
growth trends conceive existential, 
imbedded the deepest nature the human 
being, now and forever into the 
Therefore can consider the process 
healthy growth never-ending series 
free choice situations, confronting each 
individual every point throughout his life, 
which must choose between the delights 


“The Highly Intelligent and the Highly 
Creative Adolescent: Summary Some Research 
Findings,” op. cit., 56. 

“Occupational Choice and Cognitive Func- 
tioning: Career Aspirations Highly Intelligent 
and Highly Creative Adolescents,” op. cit., 
122, 
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FAMILY AND COGNITIVE STYLE 


safety and growth, dependence and inde- 
pendence Safety has both anxieties and 
delights; growth has both anxieties and 
delights.® 


these terms, the high adolescent may 
seen preferring the anxieties and de- 
lights “safety,” the high Creativity adol- 
escent the anxieties and delights 
“growth.” 

would maintain that the intellectual 
differences between these groups and the 
underlying psycho-social orientations have 
their source not only the immediate school 
experience but the family environment 
which the adolescents grew up. The family 
environment these students, least 
portrayed the mothers’ interviews, 
consonant with the psycho-social formula- 
tions applied the groups. The parents 
the high student tend recall greater 
financial difficulties during their own child- 
hood and hence, least inference, may 
said have experienced the past, and 
perhaps the present, greater real imag- 
ined personal insecurity than true for the 
parents the highly creative students. The 
high parents seem more “vigilant” 
with respect their children’s behavior and 
their manifest academic performance. 
compared with the parents the highly 
creative adolescents, the parents the high 
students tend once more critical 
both their children and the school; 
their standards were always just one 
step ahead attainment. Nor their vigi- 
lance limited concern for their child’s edu- 
cational progress. They appear equally con- 
cerned with the desirable qualities possessed 
their children’s friends. The qualities they 
would like see their children’s friends, 
which may sense conceived pro- 
jections the qualities they would like 
see their own children, focus upon such 
immediately visible virtues cleanliness, 
good manners, studiousness. contrast, the 
parents the creative adolescents focus 
upon less visible qualities such the child’s 
openness experience, his values, and his 
interests and enthusiasms. 

When these differences the parents’ 


Maslow, “Defense and Growth,” Merrill- 
Palmer Quarterly, (Fall, 1956), pp. 37-38. 
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attitudes and aspirations are combined with 
differences educational specialization, the 
age discrepancy between father and mother, 
and the kind reading material available 
the home, the over-all impression the 
high family one which individual di- 
vergence limited and risks minimized, the 
over-all impression the high Creative 
family one which individual divergence 
permitted and risks are accepted. this 
sense, the concepts Defense and Growth 
which were used distinguish the high 
adolescent and the high Creative adolescent, 
seem also useful distinguishing between 
their family environment. 


CONCLUSION 


Several concluding comments seem 
order, particularly since the type data 
presented here lends itself rather easily 
misinterpretation 
First, describing the high and the high 
Creativity adolescents, not intend 
give the impression the one represent- 
ing “good guys” and the other “bad guys.” 
The distinction are making analytic 
not evaluative. Both convergent and diver- 
gent thinking are valuable their separate 
ways. Second, discussing the greater 
“vigilance” the parents the high 
group, not intend give support 
the current unfortunate dichotomy be- 
tween “bad” authoritarianism and “good” 
permissiveness. The issue not all-or-none, 
either-or, but appropriate emphasis. Third, 
adducing evidence for the greater “spe- 
cialized education” and “bookishness” 
the parents the high children 
against the parents the high Creativity 
children, not intend suggest that 
the presence books specialized knowl- 
edge the family leads inevitably high 
the absence high Creativity. not 
the presence books specialized knowl- 
edge but their use and meaning that make 
the difference. Finally, should like 
point out that least much the is- 
sues raised the nature the prelim- 
inary findings have presented, the ques- 
tion how types cognition are shaped 
types family environment fruitful 
area for sociological examination. 


THE YOUNG PROFESSIONAL THE ARMY: 
STUDY OCCUPATIONAL IDENTITY 


BIDWELL 
Harvard University 


Following Janowitz’s analysis current military organization and procedure, number 
potential strains confronting draftee-professionals during their tour Army duty are noted. 
means participant observation and interviews, group drafted professional men 
was studied with reference these strains and patterns response them. The existence 
such strains for the subjects demonstrated, focussed around discontinuities between 
membership the Army and civilian and around role set conflict the 
soldier-professional role. Responses these problems are discussed view the relative 
powerlessness the subjects, the marginality their civilian professions, and the absence 
over-riding national loyalties during the cold war period. 


SUBSTANTIAL peace-time military es- 
tablishment now significant ele- 

ment American society, and there 
can little doubt that its significance, not 
its size, destined increase. Immediately 
following World War II, substantial litera- 
ture appeared, dealing with the structure 
and operation the American armed forces 
during the Certain these studies 
pointed the feudal-bureaucratic basis 
the war-time military structure and its pe- 
culiar effectiveness, given the state mili- 
tary technology that time, when con- 
fronted the cataclysmic quality global 


for example, Berkman, “Life Aboard 
Armed Guard Ship,” American Journal Soci- 
ology, (March, 1946), pp. 380-387; Davis, 
“Bureaucratic Patterns the Navy Officer Corps,” 
Social Forces, (December, 1948), pp. 143-153; 
Homans, “The Small Warship,” American So- 
ciological Review, (June, 1946), pp. 294-300; 
Marshall, Men Against Fire, New York: 
William Morrow and Co., 1947; Merton and 
Lazarsfeld, editors, Studies the Scope and 
Method “The American Soldier,” Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1950; Page, “Bureaucracy’s Other 
Face,” Social Forces, (October, 1946), pp. 
Rose, “The Social Structure the Army,” 
American Journal Sociology, (March, 1946), 
pp. 361-364; Spindler, “The Military—A 
Systematic Analysis,” Social Forces, (October, 
1948), pp. 83-88; Stouffer, al., The Ameri- 
can Soldier, Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1949, Volumes and Turner, 
“The Navy Disbursing Officer Bureaucrat,” 
American Sociological Review, (June, pp. 
342-348. For additional discussion and bibliography, 
see Morris Janowitz, Sociology and the Military 
Establishment, New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1959. 


war,” although considerable evidence also 
was presented structural dysfunctions and 
Other papers traced the remark- 
ably effective socialization processes which 
made the recruit into soldier and which 
rapidly assimilated new personnel estab- 
lished military 

Janowitz has clearly indicated, however, 
that the technological and functional basis 
the peace-time military establishment has 
radically altered since World War II, requir- 
ing thorough re-examination military 
structures and functions and the problems 
points out, military operations increasingly 
depend the most recent scientific and tech- 
nological procedures and require substan- 
tial body officers and men skilled their 
use. The armed services now must turn 
wide range civilian scholarly, scientific, 
and technical specialties and professions 
personnel recruitment and assignment, espe- 
cially the newer specialties that are ap- 
pearing American science and technology 
flourish. and out combat, these services 
must rely, they have not the past, 
the personal initiative and judgment these 
trained men. Janowitz notes his discus- 
sion needed shift from “domination” 


2See, especially, Berkman, op. 
op. cit., Rose, ap. cit., Spindler, op. cit. 

for example, Davis, op. cit., Marshall, op. 
cit., Page, op. cit., Stouffer, op. cit., Turner, op. cit. 

for example, Berkman, cit., and Stouffer, 
op. cit., vol. 

Janowitz, op. cit, 


Homans, 
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“manipulation” military management and 
leadership, the older feudal-bureaucratic or- 
ganization called into question, and 
highly trained men become soldiers sailors, 
new problems arise their socialization 
the military role and their adjustment 
military 

assessing the present status the mili- 
tary establishment and its specialized per- 
sonnel, certain potential strains are immedi- 
ately evident: 


(1) The military feudal-bureaucratic tra- 
dition still strong, and the need for hier- 
archy command and obedience still exists, 
conflicting with emergent, pat- 
terns military operation. Insofar the 
role soldier-professional encompasses the 
traditional duties and obligations the 
soldier well those the civilian profes- 
sional, the draftee-professional may become 
entangled this conflict. 

(2) Army service involuntary, that 
the occupational freedom and power the 
professional replaced the enforced 
powerlessness the enlisted soldier. 

(3) period chronic national crisis, 
national loyalties tend recede, contrast 
periods acute national crises. Thus for 
the soldier-professional, the military raison 
d’étre may remain obscure, and professional 
loyalties remain salient during Army service, 
the absence over-riding national loy- 
alties. The strength national loyalties 
may have accounted for much the 
success the World War Army so- 
cializing agent. 

(4) The professions from which the Army 
now must draw tend marginal, either 
because their youth their traditional 
place the professional world. Draftees 
from these professions which lack firm pro- 
fessional mandate may feel their occupa- 
tional identities especially threatened 
Army service and may suffer feelings rela- 
tive deprivation not only their civil- 
ian colleagues, but also comparison with 
draftees from the major professions who, 
the Army, enjoy perquisites beyond those 


Ch. 

the introduction and throughout the paper, 
the discussion presented Janowitz, ibid., fol- 
lowed closely. 


allowed draftees from the more marginal 
professions. 

Changing patterns military organization 
and procedure, then, may pose serious prob- 
lems adjustment for the professionally 
trained men who now must recruite into 
military life and given special assignments 
the military services. This study focuses 
the specific nature these problems and 
patterns response them among enlisted 
soldier-professionals the modern peace- 
time Army. 


SETTING AND DESIGN THE STUDY 


The study was conducted means 
participant observation and interviews for 
period close eighteen months, beginning 
June, 1957. The investigator had been 
inducted into the Army enlisted man, 
and was assigned Army company com- 
posed largely draftees performing com- 
paratively high level technical and special- 
ized jobs major Army headquarters. The 
men were selected for assignment these 
jobs the basis civilian professional 
training and experience; the minimum re- 
quirement for assignment was higher 
degree its equivalent certain the pro- 
some cases these men had un- 
dertaken the first job their professional 
careers before being drafted. all cases 
they had completed major portion, not 
all, their professional training before 

These men were assigned the Army 
company for housing and maintenance while 
working the Army headquarters. Eighty- 
four professional-draftees housed the in- 
vestigator’s barracks over the eighteen-month 
period were the subjects the study. the 
sixty men accommodated the barracks 
one time, from forty forty-seven had be- 
gun professional career civilians. These 
included sociologists, psychologists, statisti- 
cians, public school teachers, lawyers, and 
linguists. The remainder the men housed 
the barracks had technical skills non- 


men were assigned under the Army’s 
Scientific and Professional Program, which in- 
tended insure that men from wide range 
scientific, technical and scholarly professions are 
assigned Army jobs which their professional 
skills are relevant. 
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professional nature and did not serve sub- 
jects, although their experiences and atti- 
tudes provided interesting comparisons with 
the men professional background. 

The investigator kept daily observer’s 
log relevant events. When the nature 
these events seemed require additional ex- 
ploration, conducted interviews with the 
subjects. These interviews were relatively 
unstructured, taking the form informal 
conversations. The interviews varied 
length from thirty minutes about two 
hours. the course the study each sub- 
ject was interviewed least twice. Rather 
than make systematic attempt interview 
each subject certain number times, the 
decision interview subject depended 
the course events particular time.® 
the analysis the observation and inter- 
view protocols, Becker’s procedures were 

The daily life these men followed set 
pattern. They worked from about eight 
the morning until five the evening the 
building housing the Army headquarters. 
The remainder the day was spent the 
company, except for time pass leave. 
The company was chain command 
separate from the headquarters administra- 
tion and was run regular line infantry 
company. had the typical infantry Table 
Organization and routine life, insofar 
the latter was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Barracks were subject in- 
spection all times and had kept 
constant state preparation. each 
there was weekly party and company 


Because the investigator shared the status the 
subjects, was not felt necessary disguise the 
Patrick, Jr., Observation Employed 
the Study Military Program,” American So- 
ciological Review, (December, 1958), pp. 
667). Instead, straightforward account intent 
was given required, and the interviews and ob- 
servation could conducted concurrently. 

Proof Participant Observation,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (December, 1958), pp. 652-660. 
Care was taken analysis differentiate between 
data from spontaneous conversations among sub- 
jects, spontaneous conversations 
investigator, conversation induced the investiga- 
tor, and interviews. Care also was taken through- 
out the period observation record, and 
analysis account for, negative exceptional data. 


inspection, and periodic command and In- 
spector General’s inspections for which 
elaborate preparation was required. The men 
pulled duty according regular rosters, in- 
cluding and guard. There was monthly 
military training and weekly rifle cleaning. 
general the company commander at- 
tempted hold his men the activities 
and standards expected men line in- 
fantry outfit. Thus, there was certain dis- 
continuity for these men between their daily 
life the military job and their life 
the company. 


FINDINGS 


(1) Assignment and utilization 
emergent Army setting. Because each the 
subjects was “S&P” (assigned his Army 
job under the Scientific and Professional 
Program) each was supposed doing 
work related directly his specialized ci- 
vilian training. While the investigator lacked 
access relevant military records and could 
not observe most the subjects work, 
did interview each them about his 
Army job. The data presented here come 
from these interviews. The nature the 
Army jobs and the level utilization the 
subjects, grouped civilian occupations, 
are shown Table 

the job assignments imply, the areas 
within which all but ten the subjects 
worked corresponded fairly closely their 
civilian professions. The eight public school 
teachers, should noted, were assigned 
the basis their subject matter special- 
ties and not the basis their training 
experience education. this sense their 
job assignments were more occupationally 
peripheral than those most the other 
subjects. The sociologist-speech writer and 
the marketing analyst-speech writer were 
assigned Army officials whose purview 
corresponded somewhat the subjects’ pro- 
fessional interests. this sense, their as- 
signments also were somewhat peripheral. 
The two linguist-clerk typists were doing 
only routine typing offices where the con- 
tent work was unrelated the subjects’ 
profession, that their Army assignments 
were almost entirely irrelevant their spe- 
cial skills. 

With these exceptions, the content the 
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Civilian Profession No. Army Job No. Level Utilization 
Sociologist Opinion research aide P(1) 
Speechwriter 
Personnel assignment aide 
Psychologist Opinion research aide P(1) 
Personnel research aide 
Personnel assignment aide 
Statistical analyst 
Statistician Statistical analyst P(1) M(2) 
Computer operator 
Computer programmer Computer programmer 
Computer operator 
IBM Sorter operator 
Public school teacher Opinion research aide 
Statistical analyst 
News release writer 
Clerk typist 
Lawyer Aide-Judge Advocate 
General’s Office 
Code analyst 
Clerk typist 
Electronic Engineer Engineering specialist 
Nuclear Engineer Engineering specialist 
Journalist News release writer 
Photo layout assistant 
Marketing Analyst Aide-Comptroller’s Office 
Months) 
Speechwriter (17 Months) 
Total 


P—Fully professional. 


professional. 


S—Sub-professional. 


work done each the subjects fell gen- 
erally within his professional competence. 
The utilization levels shown Table 
refer the levels professional skill and 
knowledge required the subject’s job and 
the limits within which professional judg- 
ment and personal initiative could exer- 
cised. Those subjects used the professional 
level worked without detailed supervision, 
professionally relevant topics. Only the broad 
outlines their tasks were specified, and 
they were expected plan their work, and 
their own, carry through completion. 
Those subjects working the minimally 
professional level did not plan their own 
work but were assigned narrowly specified 


tasks their supervisors. This work re- 
quired routine elementary skills which, 
however, fell within their professional com- 
petence, such elementary statistical analy- 
ses. Their job performance was closely and 
frequently checked supervisors. 

The men working the sub-professional 
level worked jobs that did not require 
specifically professional skills, typing and 
machine operation, for example. Their work 
was very highly routinized, and civilian 
life was generally performed semi-skilled 
personnel. These men were subjected 
close, frequent supervision. 

(2) General attitudes toward the Army. 
Attitudes and opinions about the Army 
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institution and about the required two- 
year tour duty were remarkably undiffer- 
entiated among the subjects. Almost dis- 
cussion these topics occurred spontane- 
ous conversations free response the 
interviews. When conversations free re- 
sponses were concerned with the Army, the 
subjects tended focus more specifically 
either the headquarters job events 
the life the company. The Army was 
discussed globally forty-nine the sub- 
jects spontaneous conversations, but these 
discussions were brief and undetailed. These 
conversations present two related points 
view: (1) that the Army large organiza- 
tion lacks legitimate basis the absence 
“hot war,” and, (2) that result 
self-perpetuating bureaucracy without 
any “real” social function. These subjects 
went state that because the Army itself 
“meaningless” its only real purpose 
provide work and life for men (both officers 
and career enlisted men) who cannot 
not want anything “really productive.” 
The obvious outcome, according this point 
view, overwhelming amount “pa- 
and “drill which may have 
meant something twenty thirty years ago, 
but way out date now.” According 
one “All the Army doing making 
living taking its own washing.” 

these forty-nine men, eighteen also 
sed the draft their spontaneous con- 
versations. They felt that the draft “provides 
these guys with the manpower they need 
make look like they’re something 
big.” These subjects seemed feel that they 
were the unwilling victims the military 
bureaucracy, forced into organization 
lacking meaning except its own career 
personnel. 

Only two the subjects these conver- 
sations took different point view. These 
men felt that while Army service was un- 
pleasant, was least necessary. “After 
all, need pretty good standing Army 
world.” 

obtain more detailed information 
about these points view, each the men 
was interviewed about his attitudes toward 
the Army and the draft. The same negative 
themes noted above were expressed sixty- 
eight the subjects, centered around the 


hot war-cold war issue, and the problem 
new military technologies. 

the remaining fourteen subjects, seven 
were the opinion that the Army was, after 
all, essential. They felt that the kind job 
the Army had required unpleasantness. 
one man, IBM programmer said, 
can’t say I’m crazy about the Army, but 
after all, things are rough now. really 
need this kind Army. don’t suppose 
have volunteered, but it’s something 
guess that needs done.” 

The remaining two subjects were quite 
indifferent this topic, and turned the inter- 
view once the particulars their own 
lives. They held opinion about the Army 
organization, procedures, its functions 
society. 

But case did the subjects indicate 
these interviews that any action theirs 
might remedy their situation. one journal- 
ist said, “What can you do, things are 
their hands. you tried anything, you’d 
make things worse for yourself, not better.” 

(3) Attitudes toward the headquarters 
job. Despite the variety occupational 
backgrounds, Army job assignments, and 
levels utilization among the subjects, they 
shared basic set attitudes toward the 
headquarters job. Both the interview and 
observation protocols show that military 
service, and the Army job specifically, were 
perceived each man break the 
career, consisting two years profession- 
ally irrelevant activity. Every subject made 
such statements interviews and fifty-three 
the subjects spontaneous conversations 
among themselves. Each felt that the draft 
(1) interrupted striving after occupational 
goals “wasting” two years his life; 
(2) placed him two years behind those his 
peers who felt would never drafted, 
causing him lose touch with technical 
developments and with important people 
his profession (often expressed “losing 
time, when could out doing things”); 
and (3) relegated him job beneath his 
professional capacity. Even though these men 
were assigned work areas special 
competence, they felt that the level work 
was far too low for their training and experi- 
ence. case did statements the 
contrary occur. 

only one respect did level utilization 
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seem affect the attitudes held toward the 
headquarters. While all subjects shared the 
same core attitudinal content, men work- 
ing the fully professional level referred 
these attitudes the global nature the 
Army job, while men working the mini- 
mally- sub-professional levels referred 
them specific aspects supervision 
and specific procedures involved the 
job. Thus the former group subjects 
felt the job itself was irrelevant their 
professional careers, that the career 
was interrupted and career progress de- 
layed. They felt that the products 
their Army work were trivial, unimportant, 
meaningless, and considerably less sub- 
stance and sophistication than their output 
would have been civilian professionals. 
They believed that they were producing 
level much lower than their full professional 
capacity. 

The latter group men, the seventy-nine 
subjects working the minimally- the 
sub-professional levels, felt that their specific 
work procedures were routine unsophisti- 
cated. They felt they were growing rusty 
their expert skills. They believed that their 
work was below their professional capacities 
not because what they produced, but be- 
cause the elementary nature the pro- 
cedures work themselves. contrast 
the first group subjects, they objected 
the detailed, daily supervision their work, 
because they could not exercise their full 
range skill and knowledge specific 
moments, not because they lost sight the 
dimensions the task which they were 
working. They felt that supervision limited 
their use knowledge and skill, and did 
not speak specifically limitations initia- 
tive judgment. Eight these subjects, 
however, did relate specific aspects their 
job more general concern that, because 
they could not work broader more im- 
portant tasks, their abilities were being 
wasted and they were “losing touch with the 
real world.” 

(4) Officer-enlisted man relationships 
the job. Forty-eight the subjects worked 
under the direct supervision commis- 
sioned officer. Thirty-one these men, be- 
cause their utilization the minimally 
professional level, were supervised 
officer similar professional training. Each 
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these thirty-one men worked with other 
officers professional competence similar 
their own, although the complexity and 
scope the officers’ work assignments were 
somewhat greater. These officers had di- 
rect administrative command responsibil- 
ity for the subjects. The subjects working 
the professional and sub-professional levels 
did not encounter these officer-colleagues. 

Although all cases, the subject’s rela- 
tionship with his supervisor was formal, fol- 
lowing military etiquette closely the su- 
pervisor was relationships with 
officer co-workers were, with rare exceptions, 
quite relaxed. The subjects and these officers 
shared common background training, 
interest, association memberships, and gen- 
eral occupational culture. These groups 
co-workers usually ignored military etiquette. 
Officers and enlisted men were frequently 
casual first-name basis, and the offi- 
cer co-workers often, when out doors, 
would use some stratagem avoid ex- 
change salutes with their enlisted associ- 
ates. 

Yet this sort relationship seems have 
had little influence attitudes toward the 
Army job, evidenced the relative ho- 
mogeneity attitudes discussed earlier, nor 
does seem have influenced attitudes 
either toward the officer corps generally 
toward individual officers, including co-work- 
ers. None the subjects spontaneous con- 
versation free responses the inter- 
views talked about career officers group. 
Each did discuss career officers indi- 
viduals, speaking officers the Army 
company the officer-supervisor the job 
who had some way been offending irri- 
tating. his free interview responses, each 
subject also discussed officer co-worker, 
noting either that was infrequent ex- 
ception general rule that was super- 
fically genial but basically “just the same 
all the rest.” 

These conversations and free responses 
indicate the nature this general rule: the 
officer unintelligent, unimaginative, au- 
thoritarian, and sufficiently ineffectual 
unfit for civilian job. His Army duties were 
seen dry, dull, irrelevant, meaningless. 
These officers were often dismissed quite 
cavalierly phrase such as, “Well, what 
can you expect—he’s career man,” The 
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subjects who were utilized fully their pro- 
fessional capacity shared these attitudes, and 
when pressed interviews about the com- 
paratively permissive supervision they re- 
ceived dismissed result the super- 
visor’s lack knowledge ability. Thus one 
the speech writers stated: “It’s not from 
the goodness [the supervisor’s] heart— 
knew anything about what I’m doing, 
he’d petty the rest them.” 
contrary statements occurred these conver- 
sations interviews. 

Structured responses the interviews re- 
vealed these same patterns, for all the 
subjects and without statements the con- 
trary. addition sixteen the subjects 
who had officer co-workers perceived in- 
consistency between allegiance civilian 
profession and military career, which 
denied these officers true professional status. 
There evidence that the subjects re- 
garded their officer co-workers true pro- 
fessional colleagues. 

(5) Behavior and attitudes tradi- 
tional Army setting. The round life the 
company, where the subjects were housed, 
differed greatly quality from the round 
work the Army headquarters. Although 
his job may have permitted some approxima- 
tion the civilian professional role, the 
soldier was required life the Army 
company play the traditional soldier role. 
essential feature the company was its 
organization along traditional feudal-bureau- 
cratic lines. The division between the en- 
listed and commissioned ranks was clearly 
drawn, emphasis was placed command 
and obedience, enlisted men were expected 
perform the police and guard duties usu- 
ally part enlisted man’s life, monthly 
day training covered the conventional 
military subjects, including drill, physical 
training and combat skills, and on. 

The officers and non-commissioned officers 
charge the company frequently empha- 
sized the discontinuity between the head- 
quarters job and the demands the “real 
Army,” mediated through the company. For 
example, forget you men are soldiers 
and that’s what this company 
ing,” “Life may pretty soft [in the head- 
quarters], but you’re ever combat some 
day, you’ll damn glad toughened you 


dier’s job—and soldier.” Thus while 
the subjects’ role performance the job 
drew their civilian expertise, their role 
performance the company was expected 
fall within the limits set traditional 
military norms. Here civilian professional 
skills were rigidly excluded. 

The subjects’ spontaneous conversation 
dealt very little general with life the 
company, although they discussed specific 
occurrences great Thus more global 
attitudes the men toward the company 
were dealt with specifically interviews. 

Three distinct sets attitudes appear 
these interviews. The first set attitudes, 
held sixty-three the subjects, stressed 
perceived conflict between company life 
and the Army job. They proposed that this 
conflict should resolved relaxing the 
boundaries the traditional soldier role 
the direction more “civilian” style 
life for the draftee-professional, consonant 
with the “professional” aspects his head- 
quarters work. Usually these men suggested 
that they allowed “to live the civilian 
economy,” rather than the Army post. 

interesting note that these attitudes 
capitalized the professional aspects 
the job, aspects denied diminished 
statements specifically concerned with the 
headquarters job itself. 

The second set attitudes, held 
the subjects, stressed that the Army 
recognized professional skills, should 
bring the life style the draftee-professional 
line with his work style awarding com- 
missions all Scientific and Professional 
personnel, remedying perceived inequality 
between the status the subjects and 
drafted physicians. This point view 
exemplified this statement sociologist- 
opinion researcher: “The least they could 
recognize that are skilled and 
professional the doctors. They ought 
give the same kind commissions and 
let live the way we’re entitled to. 
think we’d better the job, and 
really unfair for them reward one pro- 
fessional group and ignore the others.” Feel- 
ings resignation and resentment were fairly 
evenly mixed these statements. 


These specific incidents are discussed the 
next section the paper. 
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The remaining three subjects combined 
the first and second set attitudes. their 
view the Army should allow them live 
civilian style, but they felt that this were 
impossible should least award them 
commissions. 

There was little patterning the distribu- 
tion these attitudes across job types 
levels job utilization. But, again, none 
the subjects felt that any direct personal 
action could alleviate these conditions. 

(6) The round the Army com- 
pany. The remaining findings concern atti- 
tudes and behaviors which were observed 
the setting the Army company. 

Spontaneous role playing. Certain 
events their round life especially threat- 
ened the subjects’ professional identities. One 
the most acute these was the inspection 
barracks areas and personal clothing and 
equipment which occurred weekly within the 
company and was preceded the regular 
party; another was KP. Almost acute 
were the semi-annual inspections the post 
commander, and the annual inspection 
the Inspector General the Army and his 
staff. These full-dress inspections were pre- 
ceded series three four rigorous 
parties and several pre-inspections 
nervous company commander. Indeed sev- 
enty-four the subjects interviews stated 
that either parties were, all 
aspects company life, “toughest take.” 
Thirty-six the subjects felt was 
“toughest” and thirty-eight felt that the 
party was “toughest.” 

the company was matter rela- 
tive isolation, that the soldier pulling this 
duty had little contact with his fellow 
KPs. But the preparation for inspection was 
communal affair within each barracks, and 
such provided the opportunity for one 
the most frequent defenses against the 
threats the military environment. From 
the interview material and observation logs, 
clear that inspection and preparation 
heightened feeling subordination and 
abasement officers seen less in- 
telligent, competent, and prestigeful than 
any man “decent profession.” Fifty- 
eight the subjects expressed this point 
view interviews and sixty-six them made 
some such comments spontaneous con- 
versations among themselves. statements 
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expressing opposite point view were 
recorded. Thus inspection and the drudgery 
which preceded seem especially sig- 
nificant symbols for these men the denial 
the Army suitable life style and 
status. 

During the parties, group three 
men would begin spontaneous session 
role playing. One man would take the role 
the company commander, another the role 
enlisted professional, and the third 
the role high-ranking officer civil servant 
for whom the enlisted man worked his 
headquarters job. These role-playing sessions 
each instance depicted the triumph 
soldier-professional over 
“meaningless” order the company com- 
mander, through the influence the en- 
listed man’s headquarters boss. 

The recorded data indicate that the events 
depicted the role-playing never actually 
occurred. Each subject who participated 
these sessions when interviewed, stated that 
would not really attempt such thing, 
and that felt that the outcome were 
try, would his disadvantage rather 
than the disadvantage the company com- 
mander. Thus these role-playing sessions 
seem fall clearly the realm fantasy 
myth. 

total ten different role playing se- 
quences appeared regularly each time 
threatening situation arose. Each sequence 
always was presented the same set 
role players, and none the sequences was 
presented more than one role-playing 
group. Usually these role players occupied 
contiguous bunk areas. Occasionally com- 
mon professional interest united them. When 
member role playing set was separated 
from active duty, new man took his place, 
but the plot and grouping persisted despite 
changes personnel. Sixty-five the sub- 
jects were some time during the study in- 
volved such role-playing. 

Theatre attendance. The subjects the 
study engaged theatre and concert at- 
tendance manner that seemed quite 
compulsive. About month’s pay 
was devoted these men tickets and at- 
tendant expenses. The post was located near 
large city, and each Sunday the music and 
theatre sections the newspapers were 
combed for notites, and all available money 
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was mobilized. nearly per cent the 
recorded incidents, the men went plays, 
concerts, and recitals groups rather than 
with dates one man put it, 
date the theatre one less ticket that 
you can buy for yourself later.” The crucial 
factor was attendance maximal number 
such events; shows and concerts were not 
incidental such things courtship.. 
interesting that during the months the 
theatre and music season each the sub- 
jects attended average six such events 
per month. None attended less than four 
per month. The maximum was obtained 
one man who managed attend thirteen 
plays and concerts single month. 

During the same period time these men 
attended almost movies any kind, not 
even the “art” films with definite intel- 
lectual cast which were shown the city. 
The average monthly movie attendance per 
man rose only slightly during the summer 
months. During the summer much time was 
devoted excursions places historic 
and scenic interest the vicinity and 
such summer theatre and concerts there 
were. 

The reasons for the subjects’ preferences 
theater and concerts any sort movie 
are suggested these comments one 
the soldier-journalists: 

“We can’t afford join club—and they 
wouldn’t have enlisted man one even 
could, but can get into 
you have something chance get back 
your old way life and spend some 
time with people your own kind. 

movie never seems like quite the 

same thing, not even the best them... 

you alone, any time, and there never 
any chance mix with the other people. 

You are really very isolated movie. But 

the lobby the Theatre awful lot 

guess that why like spend much 

time there.” 


Outward symbols. certain less dra- 
matic ways, the subjects symbolized their 
professional commitment the face the 
perceived hostility the military environ- 
ment. One such was the display books. 
Each man was allowed keep about two 
feet books allotted area his bar- 
racks wall locker. All but two the sub- 
jects kept only professional and scholarly 
books this area. Most these were books 


acquired for graduate study; few had been 
collected since. Occasionally man might 
open one these books, but generally they 
did not form the bulk current reading. 
The latter was more apt truly recrea- 
tional nature: fiction, biography, popu- 
larized history, and the like. Because much 
shelf space was devoted little used pro- 
fessional library, the books actually read 
were hidden foot lockers desk drawers 
work. 

addition, fifty-four the subjects sub- 
scribed one professional journal more. 
Insofar could observed, these journals 
were seldom ever read with very great 
concentration persistence. They were, 
however, displayed along with the books, 
that each wall locker contained un- 
broken array technical and scholarly pub- 
lications the individual’s professional field. 


This display was evident the company 


commander each time the barracks was in- 
spected, and other inspecting officers, re- 
affirming the enlisted man’s primary alle- 
giance. addition, the journals passed 
through the hands orderly room clerks 
the way mail distribution. 

None the subjects the study wore 
his uniform off duty (unless traveling 
train the serviceman’s discount). all 
times the barracks, and course when 
away from the post, the men dressed they 
would have civilians, that is, white 
shirts, suits, ties, gray flannels and tweed 
jackets, quite elegant sports clothes. Even 
parties were accompanied chino pants 
and white sneakers, rather than Army fa- 
tigues and combat boots—the typical garb 
such occasions. 

None these men ever wore his uniform 
dinner the mess hall, whether not 
was going off post for the evening. This 
occurred despite the physical lay-out the 
post; the mess hall was halfway between 
the headquarters building and the barracks. 
Whatever the weather, each man walked 
from the headquarters the barracks, 
changed suit and tie, and returned the 
mess hall for dinner, walking back again 
the barracks after the meals. Thus each sub- 
ject added about fifteen minutes extra 
walking time his evening. this way, too, 
the subjects tried assert their professional 
identity and deny commitment the mili- 
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tary way life, especially while the mili- 
tary post. According one subject, “It 
just seems wrong eat dinner uniform— 
awfully drab something. makes feel 
lot better look decent the evening 
meal.” 


DISCUSSION 


These findings indicate what likely, 
view the shifting nature military or- 
professionally skilled personnel who are 
drafted the Army enlisted men. For 
the present, while the soldier-professional’s 
Army job may reflect the emergent military 
pattern, other sectors his soldier role will 
probably continue defined according 
the feudal-bureaucratic tradition. This 
was the situation the subjects this 
study, whose Army jobs, unless they fell 
the sub-professional level, involved functions 
technically relevant their civilian occupa- 
tions and, the fully professional level, also 
allowed the exercise professional initiative 
and judgment. 

The majority the subjects had been as- 
signed jobs with minimally professional 
level utilization, for which they were re- 
cruited technicians rather than pro- 
fessionals. The principal criterion for their 
job assignment was their specialized train- 
ing and experience, not the professional 
status their civilian occupations. Thus 
assigning these men jobs, the Army recog- 


The behavior the non-professional technical 
personnel also housed the barracks contrasted 
sharply with the actions the subjects. Thus the 
non-professionals the barracks took part 
the role-playing efforts, and they noted them 
all, tended amused. Generally they went 
through the pre-inspection efforts silently and 
alone, but with little enjoyment. they felt any 
threat these times, was dealt with more less 
covertly. The men who were technicians rather than 
professionals devoted most their spare time and 
money either the movies beer parties. Almost 
many movies per month the average were 
attended these men were theatre and con- 
certs the professionals. These non-professionals 
never attended any these plays concerts. The 
non-professionals generally changed civvies after 
dinner, but none them took the extra time 
effort change beforehand. Hence would appear 
that the problems these non-professionals con- 
fronted, and the frame within which they viewed 
them, they differed significantly from the subjects 
the study. 
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nized their professional license, but not their 
professional way compari- 
son, the civilian professional who recruited 
into bureaucracy hired professional, 
and his problems arise from the organiza- 
tion’s pressures toward exclusively technical 
may may not respond 
becoming technician, but these soldier- 
professionals were expected from the outset 
perform the specifically technical level. 
These expectations posed for these men the 
question their continued identity mem- 
bers their civilian occupations requir- 
ing them divorce their technical skills 
from the enjoyment the mandated pre- 
rogatives the profession. 

For the men who were assigned sub- 
professional jobs, the problem was some- 
what different. Their job definitions neither 
required the use professional techniques 
nor recognized professional prerogatives, 
even though they had been assigned their 
jobs under the and program. Only 
the men who worked the fully professional 
level found themselves jobs which recog- 
nized both license and mandate. Their work 
situation was closest that the civilian 
organization. 

While job performance was defined for 
these men according the “civilianized” 
expectations the Army headquarters, role 
enactment other sectors the soldier role 
was defined the feudal-bureaucratic ex- 
pectations the Army company. These ex- 
pectations bore universalistically all men 
the company and were diffuse, governing 
behavior all sectors the soldier role ex- 
cept the job. 

The subjects, thus, were involved 
role set conflict, which inconsistent be- 
havior was required them their head- 
quarters supervisors and the officers 
the company. But the headquarters and the 
company were related the Army or- 
ganization that this conflict should have 
produced minimal tension anxiety for the 


Everett Hughes, Men and Their Work, Glen- 
coe: The Free Press, 1958, 35. 

14See Merton, “Role the Intellectual 
Public Bureaucracy,” Social Theory and Social 
Structure, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949, ch. and 
Wardwell, “Social Integration, Bureaucratiza- 
tion, and the Professions,” Social Forces, (May, 
1955), pp. 356-359. 
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subjects. Role enactment the company 
was not readily visible the headquarters 
supervisors, nor was role enactment the 
headquarters readily visible the company 
officers. addition, although the formal 
chain military command, the company 
officers were subordinate certain officers 
the headquarters, this authority was infre- 
quently exercised with respect company 
operation and never exercised directly with 
respect the treatment individual soldiers 
company officers. Also, while the com- 
pany officers tended deny the legitimacy 
the headquarters expectations, head- 
quarters supervisors did recognize the 
legitimacy the company expectations 
defining non-job behavior. obvious adap- 
tation this conflict, then, the part 
the subjects would have been disassociate 
job performance from other sectors the 
soldier role, recognizing that differential be- 
havior was required. 

understand the observed attitudes and 
behavior these soldier-professionals, 
essential recognize that during their Army 
service they continued strong identifications 
with their civilian This pro- 
fessional self-image gave rise closely linked 
attitudes toward work and style life. Work, 
for these men, was involve not only the 
use one’s professional technique but also, 
and perhaps more important, the mandated 
professional prerogatives, especially freedom 
set the conditions work, define prob- 
lems and tasks, and work these through 
solution one’s own terms. But, the 
eyes these men, professional meant 
not only follow distinctive style work, 
but also enjoy distinctive style life 
which, housing, possessions, use leisure, 
friendships, and freedom action, would 
symbolize one’s membership the profes- 
sional-intellectual status group. their view, 
denial either this work style life style 
meant denial professional status. 

addition, these soldier-professionals 


The findings clearly indicate that the subjects 
saw themselves professionals, but this does not 
imply that they shared fully the standpoint the 
mature professional, with its own complementary 
images self, colleagues, clients, the professional 
community and the body professional knowledge 
and skills. The subjects lacked the requisite years 
professional practice. 
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were isolated from approving, subordinate 
While the Army they could 
not maintain high level prestige and 
esteem before clients and other laymen. 
is, fact, exceedingly difficult preserve 
self-esteem, when only few months earlier 
one shared the wide-spread disdain for the 
enlisted soldier. 

These factors contributed feeling 
leagues and draftees from more established 
professions. the one hand, civilian col- 
leagues continued the “normal” professional 
role sequence, apparently advancing rapidly 
their occupational careers, reaping the 
benefits civilian job experience, securing 
their occupational status, and enjoying 
appropriate style life. the other hand, 
draftees from such major professions 
medicine, which the subjects’ professions 
were marginal either out novelty tradi- 
tion, received commissions and, seemed, 
could continue with professionally suitable 
work while they were free continue the 
professional-intellectual life style. the 
subjects, the professional status these men 
seemed portable, contrast their own, 
that the marginality their civilian pro- 
fessions was reflected their military 

These soldier-professionals, further, felt 
themselves powerless alter the conditions 
work company life. Their service was 
involuntary. They could not leave the Army, 
and enlisted men they felt that they could 
not attempt change their job unit (com- 
pany) assignments with any success. Such 
attempts, they felt, were more likely result 
unpleasant sanctions and, the men 
recognized, alternative assignments best 
would have been more desirable, probably 
less so. They clearly recognized that their 


Hughes, cit., 43. 

these men had been more secure within their 
own civilian professions, they might have tolerated 
military service more easily. But most cases the 
Army interrupted their careers the point 
transition from school professional practice. 
Much their anxiety about “losing time” may 
have resulted from desire begin the important 
socialization experiences actual professional prac- 
tice. The Army enforced career moratorium 
especially critical turning point the professional 
career. 
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jobs were nearly professional any open 
enlisted men. 

The Army, furthermore, the absénce 
perceived national crisis, was unable 
generate specifically military loyalties the 
subjects, nor does seem have been able 
capitalize more general national loyal- 
ties that the subjects might have held. Thus 
the Army lacked effective means 
counteract the identifications these men 
with their civilian professions. The low sali- 
ence the subjects’ national and military 
loyalties appears clearly their generalized 
negative attitudes toward military service. 
Because the low salience these loyalties, 
the subjects could discern clear legitimacy 
for compulsory Army service and its attend- 
ant requirements. 

These soldier-professionals, then, were ex- 
posed each the four types strain dis- 
cussed early the paper. Their attitudes 
may understood the context these 
strains, and their behavior attempts 
keep these strains within tolerable limits. 

Although the job sector the soldier-pro- 
fessional role was defined according the 
emergent military pattern, whatever the 
utilization level involved, these subjects held 
uniformly negative attitudes toward their 
headquarters jobs. These attitudes seem 
have arisen principally from the low salience 
the subjects’ national and military loyal- 
ties and from their feelings relative dep- 
Because the Army’s expectations 
defining their job performance appeared 
these men lack legitimacy, they could not 
disassociate their military civilian 
careers and justify the requirements their 
headquarters jobs specifically military 


There some evidence that relative depriva- 
tion was somewhat more important than the low 
salience national loyalties affecting attitudes 
toward the Army job. While the subjects were uni- 
formly negative their job attitudes, fourteen 
them indicated that they felt the Army’s expecta- 
tions had some legitimacy. But each the subjects 
showed evidence relative deprivation, 
desiring “living the civilian economy,” com- 
missioned status. also possible that the negative 
job attitudes these fourteen men resulted from 
strong social controls among the subjects. The data 
are not sufficient resolve this question. 

Stouffer, op. cit., pp. 99-102, indicating 
that while during World War II, more highly 
trained, enlisted men, relative the less highly 
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But, given their strong professional self- 
images, they compared themselves with 
their civilian colleagues and with draftees 
from the major professions, the content 
the Army job appeared meaningless intrin- 
sically and the context the professional 
career. The specifically technical definition 
the minimally professional jobs and the 
infra-technical definition the sub-profes- 
sional jobs, since they did not fit the pro- 
fessional self-image, unquestionably led 
this attitude the men who worked these 
levels. the men who worked the fully 
professional level, this attitude appears 
have arisen large part from the specifically 
military content their work, for which they 
saw legitimate basis and which thus 
seemed unimportant. Hence the former group 
subjects centered their work attitudes 
around the skill level their jobs and the 
quality supervision, while the latter group 
focused the insignificance the products 
their work. The perceived lack legiti- 
macy for military organizations also led the 
subjects view officer co-workers non- 
professionals, despite their common profes- 
sional background and the informality 
these officers, viewed the subjects 
idiosyncratic superficial. Thus these atti- 
tudes toward the headquarters job once 
deprived the subjects intrinsic work satis- 
faction, feeling career progress, and 
participation the job group pro- 
fessional colleagues. 

Given this view Army work, the sub- 
jects could only feel that their job assign- 
ments interrupted the normal professional 
role sequence and isolated them from spon- 
sorships and other agencies career en- 
hancement. addition their seeming power- 
lessness enlisted men prevented their 
changing the conditions work, and this 
too was inconsistent with the professional 


trained, were dissatisfied with and disapproved 
military service, their personal esprit and commit- 
ment military service were high. This also 
striking contrast Hughes’ observation that the 
professional capable complex, subtle, and dif- 
ferentiated perceptions the profession and the 
work environment. (Hughes, cit., ch. 14.) The in- 
ability the subjects this illustrates the per- 
sonal stresses induced them their confronta- 
tion apprentices marginal professions with 
the exigencies life enlisted soldiers. 
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self-image. Insofar these men felt that 
their jobs were meaningless, that they were 
powerless change this situation, and that 
they were isolated from their professional 
communities, they appear have been alien- 
ated from these jobs. 

The Army company, course, posed 
even stronger threat the professional self- 
image, both the skills required perform 
the traditional enlisted functions and the 
style life required the enlisted man. 
This threat was heightened the subjects’ 
feelings relative deprivation, especially 
since they could find legitimation for the 
feudal-bureaucratic definition the soldier 
role. Thus they would have preferred have 
lived post,” that they could approxi- 
mate the style life their civilian col- 
leagues have received commissions, plac- 
ing them equal with drafted 
doctors. 

Although terms role set relationships 
the conflict between headquarters and com- 
pany expectations was not severe, have 
accepted the latter expectations legitimate 
would have been deny one’s professional 
identity with respect style life well 
style work. Hence the role set conflict 
was severely felt these subjects, 
involved the professional self-image and the 
perceived characteristics Army service. 
From the vantage point the company the 
headquarters jobs, however they were de- 
scribed other contexts, symbolized the 
prestige and power their professional 
status, that this conflict was resolved 
choosing the headquarters job the one 
legitimate sector the soldier role. 

But their powerlessness enlisted men 
and their recognition that their headquarters 
supervisors were unlikely intervene 
company operations, prevented them from 
actually using their headquarters status 
alter their treatment the company. 
result, their behavior while under the com- 
pany’s authority always was held within the 
limits organizational tolerance. Their role 
playing sessions, however, appear have 
been attempts symbolize the potential 
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power their professional status 
the company officers and autistic way 
minimize their feelings relative depriva- 
tion regarding commissioned draftees. These 
sessions, sense, were fantasied solutions 
the traditional-emergent role set conflict. 
Interestingly, this behavior parallels the de- 
vices described Piaget children at- 
tempting dispel 

The company’s expectations were suf- 
ficiently permissive allow these soldier- 
professionals certain behavior which they 
conceived suitably professional. When- 
ever possible they withdrew temporarily from 
military life re-enter the leisure world 
the professional-intellectual status group, 
thus symbolizing their own self-images and 
creating something audience for them- 
selves outside the Army. the company, 
where regulations allowed, they symbolized 
their professional status dress dis- 
playing their professional libraries. These 
actions, many ways ritualistic, expressed 
the professional self-image, and within the 
limits the soldier role, helped minimize 
the subject’s feelings powerlessness and 
relative deprivation. 

The Army, then, has attempted modify 
its processes job definition and assignment 
capitalize newly relevant expertise. But 
the absence apparent national crisis, 
these attempts, for the subjects this 
study, resulted alienation from these jobs 
and some ways heightened the typical dis- 
satisfaction the enlisted man with military 
service. More consistent patterns military 
procedure might remedy the role set conflict 
described here, although military functions 
require organization structured some 
ways along feudal-bureaucratic lines. But 
even this conflict were eliminated, absence 
strong national military loyalties would 
probably still result alienated and dissatis- 
fied soldier-professionals. 


Piaget, Play, Dreams, and Imitation 
Childhood, and Hodgson, edi- 
tors, New York: Norton and Co., Inc., 
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THEORY COALITION FORMATION 


GAMSON 


Harvard University 


Coalition formation pervasive aspect social life. This paper presents theory 
coalition formation with statement conditions and assumptions. While applicable 
groups varying sizes, shown consistent with Caplow’s theory coalitions 
the triad. successfully handles the experimental results Vinacke and Arkoff. Finally, the 
applicability various work n-person game theory discussed with the conclusion that, 
its present state, fails provide basis for descriptive theory coalitions. 


ANY novelists well political sci- 
entists have been fascinated the 

intrigues that mark political life. 
When these intrigues involve not only in- 
dividuals but also nations have the stuff 
history. This paper deals general 
way with subject that has been treated 
specifically historians and journalists for 
centuries. 

every historian’s description revo- 
lution, every political biographer’s de- 
scription the ascent his subject, there 
more less explicit account the co- 
alitions and alliances which furthered the 
final outcome. Few areas exhibit less ex- 
ternal uniformity. “Politics makes strange 
bed fellows” say express our bewilder- 
ment some new coalition which belies our 
expectations from past knowledge the 
participants. 

There are three separate streams work 
which have been concerned with the theme. 
The sociological tributary flows primarily 
from and has focused, partic- 
ular, the relatively simple and manage- 
able three-person group. The triadic rela- 
tionship has been explored series 
experimental and theoretical papers 
Mills, Strodtbeck, Caplow, and Vinacke and 
Arkoff.? 


author indebted Dorwin Cartwright 
the Research Center for Group Dynamics and 
Anatol Rapoport the Mental Health Research 
Institute for their critical comments and sugges- 
tions. This paper was completed under grant 
from the Social Science Research Council. 

Simmel, “Significance Numbers for 
Social Life” Paul Hare, Edgar Borgatta, 
and Robert Bales, editor, Small Groups, New 
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second tradition has grown entirely 
since the end the Second World War 
following the publication von Neumann 
and Morgenstern’s Theory Games and 
Economic Behavior Articles 
Shapley and Shubick and Luce and 
Rogow priori power distributions, the 
von Neumann-Morgenstern “solution” 
n-person games and the notion psi-stabil- 
ity are relevant examples.* Both the small 
group and the mathematical literature will 
discussed detail following the presen- 
tation the theory. 

The third body work comes from his- 
torians and journalists and primarily de- 
scriptive. Not only these accounts capture 
much the drama coalition formation, 
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1956), 83-96. The fine book Luce 
and Raiffa, Games and Decisions, New York: 
John Wiley, 1957, contains excellent summaries 
work the theory games relevance social 
scientists. 
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but they also serve valuable reference 
point for theory with descriptive rather 
than strictly normative ambitions. The ac- 
counts the French National Assembly 
Lerner and Aron® and and 
descriptions the rise Hitler and Stalin 
highlight the dimensions theory 
coalitions. 

Coalitions are temporary, means oriented, 
alliances among individuals groups which 
differ goals. There generally little value 
consensus coalition and the stability 
coalition requires tacit the 
coalition matters which beyond the 
immediate prerogatives. This 
pursuit power itself, control over 
future decisions, ideal basis for coalition 
formation since instrument for the 
achievement widely ranging and even 
incompatible goals. Two members may real- 
ize their mutual goal antagonisms but such 
decisions lie the future and the present 
alliance may make both better able 
achieve wide range goals not all 
which will incompatible. Power the 
currency politics. 


THE THEORY 


Some Definitions. decision selection 
among alternatives. When there are several 
participants, the selection any given al- 


ternative will distribute rewards among 
them particular fashion. The reward 
which accrues any participant group 
participants from decision the payoff. 
The payoff may include influence future 
decisions. 

any decision, there exists weight 
associated with each participant involved 
such that some critical quantity these 
weights necessary for the decision 
made. shall call these weights resources. 
They vary with the situation, from military 
force and industrial capacity war 
votes parliamentary situation verbal 
and logical ability court law. One 
may able influence the decision more 
than his resources would warrant through 


Lerner and Aron, France Defeats EDC, 
New York: Frederick Praeger, 1957. 

Leites, the Game Politics France, 
Rand Corporation: Unedited Advance Copy, 1958. 
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his strategic position. fact, this “influ- 
ence position” primary focus the 
theory. The rules the game provide the 
manner which the decision may made; 
this includes specification the resources 
which are relevant the decision. 

social unit any individual group 
which for the duration the decision fol- 
lows the same coalition strategy. might 
state delegation political conven- 
tion, voting bloc the United Nations, 
association retail stores. coalition 
the joint use resources two more 
social units. Once formed, coalition will 
frequently meet the definition social 
unit from the period formation until the 
decision has been made. winning coalition 
one with sufficient resources control 
the decision. The decision point the mini- 
mum proportion resources necessary 
control the decision. 

Conditions the Theory. full-fledged 
coalition situation one which the follow- 
ing conditions are present: 

there are more than two social units at- 
tempting maximize their share the 
payoffs. 

single alternative will maximize 
the payoff all participants. 

participant has dictatorial powers, 
one has initial resources sufficient 
control the decision himself. 

participant has veto power, i.e., 
member must included every winning 
coalition. 

The first two these conditions imply 
that each the participants has some stake 
the outcome—we are not dealing with 
null game—and the situation competitive. 
Together with condition three, are as- 
sured that full-fledged coalition situation 
essential The portion condi- 
tion one which states that more than two 
social units are involved can easily de- 
rived from the last two conditions. 


inessential game, write Luce and 
op. cit., 185, one which “no coalition 
players more effective than the several players 
the coalition operating alone For every 
disjoint and V(RUS)=V(R)+V(S) ... 
Any game which not inessential called essen- 
tial.” will call game strictly essential the 
players operating alone always get zero payoff. 
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one-man group, the participant has dicta- 
torial powers and, any dyad, either one 
member dictator each possesses 
veto power. 

While the first three conditions merely 
remove trivial situations 
tion, condition four places much more severe 
limits the generality the theory. Many 
interesting situations involving blocking 
coalitions are excluded this condition for 
reasons which will become apparent shortly. 

However, the decision point per 
cent less, condition three implies condi- 
tion four. Then, condition four would 
violated and only some member con- 
trolled more than per cent the re- 
sources; but this were true, then this 
member would dictator and condition 
three would violated. 

Parameters the Theory. predict 
who will join with whom any specific 
instance, the model requires information 
the following: 

The initial distribution resources. 
must know, course, what the relevant 
resources are for any given decision and, 
some starting point, how much these re- 
sources each participant controls. 

The payoff for each coalition. Every 
alternative coalition partition the 
players into classes, and for every such par- 
tition must know the total rewards for 
each class. Game Theory, the character- 
istic function game calculated 
computing the payoff any subset play- 
ers the assumption that the complemen- 
tary set players will form coalition. 
short, postulated that the players as- 
sume that every game will reduce two- 
person game. This sometimes gives un- 
realistically conservative value for coali- 
tion. 

shall include partitions into more 
than two classes players calculating 
the payoffs. The same subset may receive 
one payoff when the complementary set 
partitioned one manner and entirely 
different payoff when partitioned 
second way. illustrate, coalition may 
losing and have estimated payoff 
zero assume that its opponents will 
combine but may winning the con- 
trary assumption. 

The function which require appears 
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more complicated than the characteristic 
function. However, since the theory specifies 
that only one coalition wins and the payoff 
all non-members zero, practice 
need know only the payoff associated with 
each possible winning 

Since the rewards will frequently include 
anticipations future events, the payoff 
must reflect differences the probability 
achieving future rewards. illustrate, 
the payoff for coalition political con- 
vention should reflect the various proba- 
bilities that the coalition’s candidate will 
elected. The payoff for coalition would 
the expected value future decisions—the 
total payoff from such decisions multiplied 
the probability the coalition’s achiev- 
ing them. 

Non-utilitarian strategy preferences. 
must have rank ordering (with ties 
allowed) each participant’s inclination 
join with every other player exclusive that 
player’s control the resources. The sources 
this non-utilitarian preference will vary 
depending the situation: small com- 
mittee, the primary source would probably 
interpersonal attraction. political 
convention, would expect the relative 
similarity others’ ideology and beliefs 
the principal determinant. 

The effective decision point. The rules 
the game will frequently specify amount 
resources formally necessary control 
the decision. Yet amount resources 
less than the formal amount may suffi- 
cient control the decision for all practical 
purposes. This may occur through considera- 
tions which prevent potentially winning 
opposition from uniting through “band- 
wagon effect.” 

For example, political convention 
when candidate reaches certain number 
votes, close but still short majority, 
the opposition will “stampede.” The decision 
point which are interested the 
effective rather than the formal decision 
point, although there will many situations 
which these are identical. 


the complete payoff function for any 
particular game maps every possible coalition into 
some single value—zero the coalition losing 
and some positive but variable value the coali- 
tion winning. 
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know the payoff for each coalition, 
then can logically the effective 
decision point. However, practice the con- 
struction the payoff matrix dependent 
our prior knowledge this value. 
other words, specify the complete payoff 
function must know both whether coali- 
tion has sufficient resources winning 
and how much will receive. Since separate 
information required, have handled 
this additional constant, but not 
genuinely independent one. 

Additional Definitions and Assumptions: 
minimal winning coalition winning 
coalition such that the defection any mem- 
ber will make the coalition longer winning. 
The cheapest winning coalition that mini- 
mal winning coalition with total resources 
closest the decision point. payoff class 
set payoffs which the lowest 
more than per cent less than the high- 
est. The value something which must 
determined empirically for given coa- 
lition situation. specifies, effect, how 
large difference payoff there must 
make difference. 

The theory applies full-fledged coalition 
situations which assume the following 
true: 

Assumption One: The participants have 
the same (but not necessarily perfect) in- 
formation about the initial distribution 
resources and the payoff any coalition. 

Assumption Two: Participants not dis- 
tinguish between payoffs the same payoff 
class. 

Assumption Three: Every participant has 
rank ordering non-utilitarian prefer- 
ences for joining with the other players. 

These assumptions and the conditions 
the full-fledged coalition situation define the 
class games which the theory appli- 
cable. can now state the empirical hypo- 
theses the theory, starting with the general 
hypothesis: 

Any participant will expect others de- 
mand from coalition share the payoff 
proportional the amount resources 
which they contribute coalition. 

Any participant, estimates the 
himself from prospective coalition 
product the total payoff that coalition 
and A’s expected share that total. The 
total payoff known and the general 
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hypothesis specifies the share which will 
expect give others. Thus, can assign 
any prospective coalition personal payoff 
value—his proportion the resources 
the coalition multiplied the total payoff 
for that coalition. 

These values can assigned payoff 
classes which will prefer the highest. 
does not recognize payoff differences between 
coalition strategies (prospective coalitions) 
the same payoff class. Within any class, 
will pursue that coalition strategy whose 
members have the highest mean rank his 
scale non-utilitarian preferences. 

When player must choose among alter- 
native coalition strategies where the total 
payoff winning coalition constant, 
will maximize his payoff maximizing his 
share. The theory states that will this 
maximizing the ratio his resources 
the total resources the coalition. Since his 
resources will the same regardless which 
coalition joins, the lower the total re- 
sources, the greater will his share. Thus, 
where the total payoff held constant, 
will favor the cheapest winning coalition. 

illustrative example, let say that 
has per cent the resources, has 
per cent, has per cent, and has 
per cent where the decision point 
per cent. For the minimal winning coa- 
litions which must consider are and 
AD. the former, will expect 1/2 
the payoff, while the latter expects 
get approximately 3/5. they differ 
payoff well, 1/2 payoff may 
higher than 3/5 payoff AD. these two 
figures are the same payoff class, then 
will choose join with the one which 
ranks higher non-utilitarian strategy 
preference. 

Finally, coalition will form and only 
there are reciprocal strategy choices be- 
tween two participants. illustrate, let 
assume that X’s desired coalition some 
three-person game XY, that Y’s 
YZ, and that Z’s favored coalition XZ. 
Only and have reciprocal strategy 
choices, require the other their pre- 
ferred coalition, and, thus, the coalition 
predicted the theory. 

The model envisions the process coali- 
tion formation step-by-step process 
where the participants join two time. 
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Once coalition has been formed, the situa- 
tion becomes new is, there 
fresh distribution resources—and, the 
new coalition situation, the original strategies 
may may not appropriate. coalition 
which forms was predicted the theory, 
then each player’s original strategy will re- 
main the same. Thus, W’s preferred coa- 
lition was WXY some game, then 
and join, will still prefer 
the strategy WXY. If, however, coalition 
forms which “error” terms the 
theory, the strategy requirements for some 
players may change. Thus, player 
planned join with and but and 
joined, might now prefer the group 
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with Caplow’s predicted coalition for the 
continuous situation. 

make our theory applicable the 
Caplow situations, must assume (1) that 
all winning coalitions have the same payoff, 
(2) that there are differences non- 
utilitarian strategy preferences, and (3) that 
the decision simple majority 
the resources. clear, then, that the pre- 
diction from our model will simply the 
cheapest winning coalition the applicable 
situations. 

Four the eight types Table not 
meet the conditions for full-fledged coali- 
tion situation. Types Four and Six represent 
dictator situation, and Caplow’s prediction 
for these inessential games also that 


TABLE COALITIONS TRIADS VARYING INITIAL STRENGTH 


Distribution Resources 


A>B, B=C, A<(B+C) 
A>(B+C), 
A>B>C, A<(B+C) 
A>B>C, A>(B+C) 
A>B>C, A=(B+C) 


can now explain why have ex- 
cluded games which some member pos- 
sesses veto power, i.e., which condition 
four the full-fledged coalition situation 
violated. The bargaining situation which 
essential for the general hypothesis 
correct one which every participant 
has alternatives. Where one member has veto 
power, there alternative his inclu- 
sion; could longer expected 
demand only proportional share the 
payoff. 


COALITIONS THE TRIAD 


Caplow has published two papers 
theory coalitions the triad including 
evaluation the experimental 
specified eight types coalition situa- 
tions based the initial distribution re- 
sources. Table reproduces the eight types 


Caplow, 1956, op. cit. 


Predicted Coalition 


Caplow Gamson 


any 
none 
none 


Inapplicable 
Inapplicable 


coalition will form. Types Seven and Eight 
fail meet our fourth condition that 
member have veto power for each these 
must included any winning coalition. 

Type One, any coalition will have the 
same total resources and thus, under the 
previous assumptions that other things are 
equal, any coalition would have equal prob- 
ability. Type Two, and will form 
winning coalition, and since greater than 
cheaper than either AC. Therefore, 
our prediction for Type Two agrees with 
Caplow’s. 

Type Three, where A’s position ideal 
for the role tertius gaudens, the coalitions 
and are equal strength and both 
are cheaper than the coalition BC. Once 
again, our prediction corresponds Cap- 
low’s. 

Type Five the only situation which 
the two theories differ their consequences. 
Caplow finds the following assumptions 


? 
Type No. 
any 
none 
none 
i; 
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triad seeks the maximum advantage mini- 
mum disadvantage strength relative 
his coalition partner” or, “The ‘chooser’ 
triad seeks maximize the strength the 
coalition relation the excluded mem- 
ber.” reasons that the weak man, 
Type Five situation, would sought 
coalition partner both the others and 
could choose either basis. 

Our theory clearly implies the first 
these two assumptions. will prefer the coa- 
lition the coalition because 
expects that the stronger will demand 
larger share the payoff accordance with 
his superior resources. The coalition is, 
course, the cheapest coalition. 

Caplow has discussed several experimental 
studies triads with the conclusion that 
they lend some support his analysis al- 
though designed with other purposes mind. 
For example, Mills discovered that subject 
who was the “odd man” (A) Type Three 
situation tended very slightly make more 
efforts disrupt the coalition between the 
equals than the subject placed A’s role 
Type Two Caplow concludes 
that “we would expect less resistance the 
‘inevitable’ coalition Type Two 
than the improbable, and, therefore, un- 
stable coalition Type Three.” 

The most crucial and significant evidence 
coalitions the triad comes from Vinacke 
and Arkoff who, stimulated Caplow’s first 
paper, designed experiment test the 
first six his This experiment 
certainly test our theory well, 
given the earlier predictions Table 
Furthermore, testing the Type Five situa- 
tion, provides comparison the only 
point where our predictions differ. 

The experimenters had subjects play 
parchesi game which each player’s moves 
were weighted numbered counter which 
drew from hopper the beginning 
the game. The weights these counters 
represented the six different initial distribu- 
tions resources specified Caplow’s 
theory. Table gives the weights for each 


Caplow, 1959, op. cit. 

Mills, op. cit. 

Caplow, 1956, op. cit. 

Vinacke and Arkoff, cit. 
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situation. Thirty triads played each game 
three times with the order arranged vary 
systematically the position the situation 
each series. 

Vinacke and Arkoff suggested “game 
theory” prediction for each these situa- 
tions well, which shall call the Strict 
Rationality Theory. They reason that the 
strictly rational player must realize 
situation such Type Five that any pair 
win, and that fails form coa- 
lition, can expect his opponents so. 
This reasoning will hold whether one has 
weight two, three, four, and there 
reason expect, rational grounds, 
that any coalition will form with greater 
frequency than any other. fact, this 


VINACKE AND ARKOFF FoR Ex- 


Description 


Type No. 
A>B, A<(B-+C) 
A<B, 
A>(B+C), 
A>B>C, A<(B+C) 
A>B>C, A>(B+C) 


reasoning holds for the first three types 
well. the non-essential types four and six, 
coalition and the prediction that none will 
take place. 

This experiment, then, gives chance 
compare its results with three different 
Rationality, and our own. Table 
compare these predictions with the actual 
results the experiment. 

situations one, four, and six, where 
there are differences between theories, 
each supported. Coalitions not usually 
occur the latter two situations, and 
situation one, they seem occur approxi- 
mately random. 

situations two and three, the results 
provide negative evidence for the strict 
rationality predictions and positive evidence 
for the other two theories. Apparently, the 
ability perceive the necessity for coali- 
tion these situations more difficult from 
certain positions than from others. “It 
harder,” Vinacke and Arkoff write, “for 
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VINACKE-ARKOFF EXPERIMENT WITH THREE THEORETICAL PREDICTIONS 
Predicted A<(B+C) A<(B+C) A>(B+C) 
Strict any any any none any none 
Actual 


These are also the predictions made Caplow for the “episodic” situation. 
From Vinacke and Arkoff: Chi Square with two degrees freedom. 


initially stronger member reach the con- 
clusion that the relative strengths are irrele- 
vant than for the other one two arrive 
this interpretation. effect, the weaker 
members can immediately understand the 
necessity for forming coalition, whereas the 
stronger member must through more 
complex reasoning so.” 

Situation five perhaps the most crucial 
since each theory makes different predic- 
tion for the outcome. While Caplow predicts 
that either the coalitions are 
equally likely, the cheapest coalition 
actually takes place three times frequently 
the alternative! 

This confirmation interpreted Vina- 
cke and Arkoff manner which echoes 
the general hypothesis our theory: 
the weakest member was found most 
often member the winning coalition; 
furthermore, his share the winnings was 
larger than his strength might seem war- 
rant mainly because there was competition 
for him, because the other players saw him 
weaker, hence more readily induced 
into partnership.” 

Willerman draws similar conclusions from 
his study coalitions fraternity coun- 
coalition was isomorphic with the relative 
status and resources the members outside 
the coalition. However, there seem 


emphasis mine. 

Willerman, Final Report: Research 
Cohesive and Disruptive Tendencies Coalition 
Type Groups, University Minnesota, Mimeo- 
graphed, 1957. 


occasions when the strategic position 
member gives him power out proportion 
his rank order status resources.” 

There apparently some basis for the as- 
sumption that the size the demands which 
participant will make reflects the propor- 
tion resources which controls—or, 
least, will affect what others will expect him 
demand. situation where participants 
meet with each other sequentially rather than 
simultaneously, these expectations others’ 
bargaining demands become even more 
crucial. 

short, the small group studies coali- 
tions the triad uniformly support the 
theory presented here. While Caplow’s pre- 
dictions are most cases consistent with 
the predictions from our theory under the 
special case where payoffs and non-utilitarian 
strategy preferences are held constant, 
one crucial difference, the results Vinacke 
and Arkoff support the prediction made here. 


MATHEMATICAL LITERATURE 


The mathematical theory games 
strategy presently exists rich source 
ideas, but can only provide orientations 
situations the type with which are 
concerned here. This true for several 
reasons. The most powerful mathematical 
developments the theory are the area 
two-person, zero-sum games. The theory 
games involving many players is, quote 
Abraham Kaplan, “in very unsatisfactory 
state.” 


Shubik, Readings Game Theory and 
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not object the theory games 
the grounds that its assumptions are “un- 
realistic.” They are, least, clearly stated 
and may substitute more plausible ones 
can find some which are workable. 
Luce and Raiffa write: crucial that 
social scientists recognize that game theory 
not descriptive but rather (conditionally) 
normative. states neither how people 
behave nor how they should behave 
absolute sense, but how they should behave 
they wish achieve certain ends.” Our 
own object descriptive but normative 
theory often provides useful starting point 
for descriptive theory. 

One attempt handle the problem 
the n-person game the von Neumann- 
Morgenstern “solution” solution 
generally consists set imputations 
(an imputation n-tuple giving the pay- 
off each player and satisfying certain con- 
ditions) having the following two properties: 
(1) imputation the set dominates any 
other imputation, and (2) every imputation 
not the set dominated one the 

shall illustrate this with solution the 
three-man game: (1/2, 1/2, 0), (1/2, 
1/2), (0, 1/2, 1/2). imputation among 
the three dominates another since only one 
player could improve his position switch- 
ing from one another. Any particular im- 
putation the solution such (0, 1/2, 1/2) 
dominated imputations outside the 
set—for example, (1/6, 2/3, 1/6), but this, 
and fact any imputation outside the 
solution set, dominated member 
the solution (in this case 1/2, 1/2). 

Luce and Raiffa argue that “solution 
possible payments, any which might 
arise the players choose strategies and 
form collusive they 


Doubleday, 1954. 

Luce and Raiffa, op. cit. 

fashion Luce and Raiffa, op. cit. sense, 
are proposing this paper new definition 
solution for certain classes n-person essential 
games, but because the specific meaning 
“solution” the von Neumann-Morgenstern sense, 
have refrained from using the word. 

19For formal definition imputation and 
domination, see Luce and Raiffa, op. cit., 193 
and 201. 
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‘should.’” This would seem offer some 
promise for our purposes spite the fact 
that the emphasis distribution pay- 
offs. imputation where some values are 
positive and others are zero defines im- 
plicit coalition between the positive entries. 

Unfortunately, are not given single 
imputation solution but rather set 
these, and furthermore, set which all 
possible coalitions are allowed. this 
difficulty were not sufficient, the solution 
the three-man game given above not the 
only solution; fact, there infinity 
solutions. “In their theory,” write Luce 
and Raiffa, freedom cooperate leads 
vast numbers ‘solutions’ with criteria 
select among them. They are forced 
the hoc assumption that practice there 
exist social standards which determine the 
solution which actually occurs, but at- 
tempt made exhibit theory these 
standards.” 

There has been attempt Vickrey 
narrow down the number solutions 
considered. “Roughly, solution called 
strong the sequence—(1) imputation 
the solution, (2) change non-con- 
forming imputation, and (3) return 
imputation the means 
that least one the players participating 
the original deviation ultimately suffers 
net loss. Thus, strong solution has 
inherent stability not possessed other 
solutions, and might expected 
occur rather than one the weaker solu- 
tions.” 

turns out, encouragingly, that the only 
strong solution for the three-person game 
the symmetric one given (1/2, 1/2, 
0), (1/2, 1/2), (0, 1/2, 1/2). Since none 
these imputations dominates any other, 
again extia-theoretical reasons will determine 
which imputation the set chosen. 

Vinacke and Arkoff present data the 
division spoils made their subjects 
which allow examine the frequency 
with which the strong solution did occur. 
the Type One situation where all players 
had equal share the 
nally, the final imputation was member 
the solution set per cent the time, but 


213. 
Vinacke and Arkoff, op. cit. 
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only per cent the time. Many these 
may have occurred those occasions (19 
per cent) which the two strong, equally 
powerful members joined. 

may tentatively conclude that where 
the initial distribution resources differs 
among the three members the triad, not 
only are the various imputations solu- 
tion set mot equally probable, but the tend- 
ency divide the rewards symmetrically 
considerably less than when participants have 
equal power. 

second mathematical concept, that 
psi-stability, would seem more appro- 
priate for our purposes since here game 
described both ‘imputation and coali- 
tion structure. The basis this notion, which 
has been developed that 
pair—an imputation and given coalition 
structure—is stable when admissable 
change the coalition structure immedi- 
ately profitable. 

important addition here the recog- 
nition that from any given coalition struc- 
ture, every possible coalition not admis- 
sable. The concept non-utilitarian strategy 
preferences developed earlier is, part, 
attempt define the admissible changes 
between any two stages the process coa- 
lition formation. 

The implications psi-stability for the 
theory presented here are less important 
than one might hope. First, are concerned 
primarily with the process coalition forma- 
tion rather than coalition stability. Although 
problems stability can frequently trans- 
lated into the terms the theory, essenti- 
ally the game over when winning coali- 
tion has been formed for particular decision, 
and the next decision involves new 
Secondly, psi-stable pairs, like solutions, are 
not generally unique and the problem how 
select just one still exists. 

full-fledged coalition situation 
strictly essential game and not diffi- 
cult see that any losing coalition will 
psi-unstable. However, the full-fledged 


22R. Luce, Definition Stability for 
N-Person Games,” Mathematics, 
(May, 1954), pp. 357-366. 

This not criticism Luce since coalition 
stability obviously important problem its 
own right. Eventually, satisfactory theory 
coalitions should able handle both coalition 
formation and stability. 
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triadic situation, any two-man coalition will 
meet the conditions psi-stability regard- 
less the initial distribution resources. 
our aim uniqueness, are better 
off here than under solution theory. Attempts 
Milnor describe n-person games 
terms “reasonable outcomes” involve the 
same type difficulties ascribed solution 
and psi-stability theory. 

Shapley gives method for evaluating 
the worth n-person game for any player 
that should help determine the relative 
bargaining positions the several players 
game. lists three apparently weak con- 
ditions and then shows that these uniquely 
determine evaluation function. Ultimately, 
arrives explicit formula for calculat- 
ing the value for player, “It amounts,” 
quote Luce and Raiffa, “to weighted 
sum the incremental additions made 
ber.” the full-fledged triadic situation, 
the values are 1/3 for each player. This 
suggests the symmetric solution. 

the authors attempt apply the Shapley 
value certain “simple” games (in simple 
game, every coalition has its payoff either 
one zero, i.e. either winning 
They argue that the value gives priori 
estimation relative power many com- 
mittee parliamentary situations. indi- 
vidual’s power given the index, P/N, 
where the total number permutations 
among the players and the number 
permutations which his resources are 
pivotal turning losing coalition into 
winning one. Luce and applied 
this analysis coalitions between the 
President and the parties the two houses 
Congress. 

The involved the Shapley- 
Shubik power index are relatively simple 
make, especially when the small. the 
triad, there are six permutations, and 
the full-fledged coalition situation each 
person will pivotal twice, giving rise 
the earlier figure 1/3. 

Suppose, however, did not assume that 


Described Luce and Raiffa, op. cit. 

Shapley, Value for N-Person Games,” 
Annals Mathematics Studies, (1953), pp. 
317. 

Shapley and Shubik, cit. 

Luce and Rogow, cit. 
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resources are used bloc. Instead ask- 
ing which person pivotal the permuta- 
tion, might ask which resource unit 
pivotal. Referring back Table can 
see that for the Type One situation, the 
Shapley value remains 1/3. However, for 
Type Two, there are permutations in- 
stead 3!. Any given resource unit will 
pivotal ways since the other six units 
can permuted that many ways while 
remains fixed the pivotal spot. follows 
that A’s three resource units will pivotal 
times while and will have the 
pivotal unit ways each. The result- 
ant Shapley values are 3/7, 2/7, 2/7 respec- 
tively exactly proportional the share 
resources. 

Finally, suppose make the assumption 
that within any coalition, player can expect 
share the payoff proportionally his 
Shapley value. then follows that one will 
maximize his share simple game 
can maximize his power relative the other 
members his winning coalition. short, 
are led predict that the cheapest coa- 
lition will form! 

certainly possible question the 
assumptions which used the Shapley 
value yield the predictions our theory. 
Why should the resource rather than the 
player considered the unit and why 
should the Shapley value determine the 
proportion payoff within coalition? 
Certainly these are not Shapley’s assump- 
tions and his analysis strongly suggests the 
symmetric solution the triadic situation, 
but interesting note that can 
reach the same theoretical predictions this 
slightly different pathway. 


SUMMARY 


have presented theory coalition 
formation apply full-fledged coali- 
tion situation defined four conditions. 
intended apply where several parties 
are competitively attempting determine 
decision and which participant has 
either dictatorial veto powers. The theory 
requires information the initial distribu- 
tion resources, the payoff for each coali- 
tion, the non-utilitarian strategy preferences, 
and the effective decision point. Three addi- 
tional assumptions further defined the situa- 
tion which the model applies. 


Our general hypothesis stated that partici- 
pants will expect others demand from 
coalition share the payoff which pro- 
portional the amount resources which 
they are contributing it. Each participant 
will estimate the value ary coalition 
strategy the total payoff coalition 
multiplied his share. estimates this 
latter figure the ratio his resources 
the total resources the coalition. Every 
player will pursue strategies the highest 
payoff class, but among alternative strate- 
gies the same class, will choose that 
one which maximizes his non-utilitarian 
strategy preference. 

coalition will form between two players 
and only there are reciprocal choices 
coalition strategy between them. Thus, 
the model envisions the process coalition 
formation step-by-step process until 
successive pairing, the decision point 
has been reached. 

The theory was compared with Caplow’s 
predictions for coalitions the triad and 
found that the special case where pay- 
offs and non-utilitarian strategy preferences 
are constant, the two theories make identical 
predictions with one exception. experi- 
mental test Vinacke and Arkoff, the 
results supported Caplow’s and our own 
theory where they were opposed the pre- 
dictions strict rationality theory. the 
one point where Caplow’s theory differed 
from the one presented here, Vinacke and 
Arkoff’s evidence supported the 

examining the mathematical literature, 
found that the von Neumann-Morgen- 
stern solution theory was inadequate for our 
purposes because its profusion solu- 
tions for many games. attempt Vickrey 
limit these somewhat defining strong 
solution still left the crucial difficulty 
determining which member set im- 
putations would actually occur. The concept 
psi-stability also left the unique specifi- 
cation coalition extra-theoretical de- 
termination. 

Finally, explored the Shapley value and 
showed that still suggests the equal prob- 
ability coalitions despite initial differences 
resources. However, the addition two 
not unreasonable assumptions, will lead 
the same predictions the theory pre- 
sented here. 
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OCCUPATIONAL SITUS, SUBJECTIVE CLASS IDENTIFI- 
CATION, AND POLITICAL AFFILIATION 


University California, Los Angeles 


The effects occupational situs and socio-economic level (measured income and educa- 


tion) subjective class identification and political party affiliation are examined. The data 
represent secondary analysis interview materials collected four San Francisco census 
tracts 1953. The findings indicate positive relationship between socio-economic level 
and identification with middle class. Similarly, those higher positions tend affiliate with 
the Republican party. Individuals the Finance and Records and Commerce situses tend 
see themselves middle class and favor the Republican party, while those Manufactur- 
ing and Building and Maintenance identify typically with the working class and prefer the 
Democratic party. These situs differences remain statistically significant when socio-economic 
level controlled, suggesting the independent influence type work these aspects 
behavior. suggest that the findings may explained terms historical definitions 
work American society. The results indicate the utility considering the situs dimen- 


PERSISTENT theme running through 
the literature the sociology work 
concerns the notion that man’s occu- 

pation exerts compelling influence his 

behavior, both off and the job. Knowing 

person’s occupation, argued, will en- 

able make number reasonably 

accurate predictions about his attitudes, life 
style, and central values. Edwards’ view 
typical this position: 


The most nearly dominant single influence 
man’s life probably his occupation. 
More than anything else, perhaps, man’s 
occupation determines his course and con- 
tribution life ...A occupation 
not only tells, for each workday, what 
does during one-half his waking hours, 
but indicates, with some degree accuracy, 
his manner life during the other half— 
the kind associates will have, the kind 
clothes will wear, the kind house 
will live in, and even, some extent, 
the kind food will eat. And, usually, 
indicates, some degree, the cultural level 
his family. 


Similarly Anderson and Davidson assert 
that: 


The work man does earn his livelihood 
stamps him with mental and physical traits 


1Alba Edwards, Comparative Occupation 
Statistics for the United States, 1870-1940, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1943, 
XI. 

2H. Dewey Anderson and Percy Davidson, 
Occupational Trends the United States, Palo 
Alto: Stanford University Press, 1940, 


sion the analysis occupational structure. 
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characteristic the form and level his 
labor, defines his circle friends and ac- 
quaintance, affects the use his leisure, in- 
fluences his political affiliations, limits his 
interests and the attainment his aspira- 
tions, and tends set the boundaries his 
culture. 


one his earliest essays, Everett 
Hughes discusses the effects the occupa- 
tional life personality and comments 
that, “In relation its technique and the 
interests those who use that technique, 
the occupational group tends build 
set collective representations, more 
less peculiar the occupation and more 
less incomprehensible the community. 
This culture and technique, the etiquette 
and skill the profession, appear the 

From number detailed case studies 
particular the empirical 


Everett Hughes, “Personality Types and the 
Division Labor,” American Journal Sociology, 
(March, 1928), 765. 

for example: Howard Becker, “The 
Professional Dance Musician and His Audience,” 
American Journal Sociology, (September, 
1951), pp. 136-144; Theodore Caplow, The Soci- 
ology Work, Minneapolis: University Min- 
nesota Press, 1954, esp. Ch. “Occupational 
Ideologies”; Cottrell, The Railroader, Palo 
Alto: Stanford University Press, 1940; Frances 
Donovan, The Woman Who Waits, Boston: Rich- 
ard Badger, 1920; James Healey, and 
Glory Hole: Study the Merchant Seaman and 
His Occupation, New York: Merchant Marine 
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validity this notion becomes evident, yet 
broader sense number theoretical 
and practical questions remain unanswered: 
all occupations (or types occupations) 
exert such compelling influence, does 
this vary with certain characteristics in- 
herent the requisites and qualities the 
occupation? what sectors social be- 
havior does the occupation exert influence? 
How does this vary occupation oc- 
cupational type? What the relationship 
between length time the job and 
mobility history and occupational influence? 
what extent are the influences noted 
function the specific occupation and 
what extent might they function the 
more general life chances the individual 
the particular socio-economic level char- 
acteristic the occupation? 

Hypothetical answers exist some 
these questions. For example, both Hughes 
and Caplow suggest that occupations involv- 
ing considerable training and long initia- 
tion period are most likely influence 
behavior both and off the job. Caplow 

Other things being equal, should expect 
find the strictest control nonoccupa- 
tional behavior attached those occupations 
which have important role-setting obligations, 
are identified with sacred symbols, and have 
relatively low status. should expect least 
control connection with those occupations 
which enjoy high status without the involve- 
ment sacred 


Thus may concluded that profes- 
sional occupations, particularly those asso- 
ciated publicly with “sacred” 
values, such the clergy school teach- 
ing, are more likely make demands upon 
their incumbent’s lives than are non-pro- 
fessional less sacred types work. 

our opinion, one the major limita- 


Publishers Association, 1936; Morris Janowitz, The 
Professional Soldier, Glencoe, The Free Press, 
1960; Louis Kriesberg, “The Retail Furrier: Con- 
cepts Security and Success,” American Journal 
Sociology, (March, 1952), pp. 478-485, 
Kirson Weinberg and Henry Arond, “The Occupa- 
tional Culture the Boxer,” American Journal 
Sociology, (March, 1952), pp. 460-469; Logan 
Wilson, The Academic Man: Study the Soci- 
ology Profession, New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. 
Caplow, op. cit., 129. 


tions such theorizing has been the almost 
exclusive concentration the correlates 
the socio-economic characteristics the oc- 
cupation, namely income and education. 
Edwards’ statement quoted above pre- 
sented the context his discussion 
“Social-Economic” groups—categories widely 
used sociologists occupational strata. 
The same may said for Davidson and 
Anderson. 

There are many other occupational fea- 
tures which theoretically should have 
influence the attitudes and behavior 
individuals. Among these are institutional 
working conditions, and the nature and func- 
tion the work itself. What needed 
investigation the relative contribution 
several occupational characteristics the 
attitudes and behavior single popula- 
tion. hope this paper offer begin- 
ning this direction investigating two 
these characteristics simultaneously: 
socio-economic level arid primary work 
function. 

earlier the authors pre- 
sented the rationale for utilizing separate 
dimension analysis, situs, explore non- 
stratified aspects the occupational struc- 
ture. Situs categories represent groups 
occupations, covering theoretically equal 
status ranges, classified terms primary 
work function. Ten situs categories were 
proposed: Legal Authority; Finance and 
Records; Manufacturing; Transportation; 
Extraction; Building and Maintenance; 
Commerce; Arts and Entertainment; Edu- 
cation and Research; and Health and Wel- 
fare. discussing the potential utility 
this dimension occupational structure 
expressed the notion that: 


Situses, well strata, form character- 
istic subcultures expressed common values, 
norms, ‘understandings, and attitudes 
The basic prediction here that the func- 
tional context occupation may make 
much difference for the behavior life 
style the incumbent the general prestige 


the discussion the Enterprise institu- 
tional setting dimension Donald Super, The 
Psychology Careers, New York: Harper, 1957. 

Morris and Raymond Murphy, 
“The Situs Dimension Occupational Structure,” 
American Sociological Review, (April, 1959). 
pp. 231-239. 
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socio-economic level that occupation. 
with strata, occupational situses may 
expected influence formal and informal 
group membership, common interests, goals, 
tastes, and on.” 


The use the situs dimension provides 
with technique assess the relative 
effect type work well socio- 
economic attitudes and behavior. 
statistically controlling for one these 
dimensions, one can observe whether the 
other has any effect. 

means testing the empirical rele- 
vance this idea, have selected two 
variables that are known related 
occupational strata: subjective class identi- 
fication and political party affiliation. Con- 
siderable literature has shown that both 
variables are related the socio-economic 
economic level increases, identification with 
middle upper class also increases and 
there greater likelihood for individuals 
claim affiliation with the Republican 
party. 

The problem seek explore here 
the extent which subjective class identi- 
fication and political party affiliation are 
function the occupational situs the in- 
dividual. The relationship between these 
variables and socio-eonomic level has al- 
ready been established. can demon- 
strate that situs makes difference, even 
when controlling for strata, can make 
strong argument for the independent 
operation the situs 


239. 

subjective class identification see: Richard 
Centers, The Psychology Social Classes, Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1949, pp. 110, 114, 
202-204, 230; for party see: Heinz Eulau, “Percep- 
tions Class and Party Voting Behavior: 1952,” 
American Political Science Review, (June, 1955), 
pp. 364-384; Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and 
Warren Miller, The Voter Decides, Evanston, 
Row, Peterson, 1954; Paul Lazarsfeld, Bern- 
ard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The People’s 
Choice, New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944; 
Bernard Berelson, Paul Lazarsfeld and Wil- 
liam McPhee, Voting, Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1954. 

10We not mean suggest here that there 
will range opinion within occupational 
group. Even the most ardent supporters occu- 
pation the “key” human understanding are 
willing admit other influences attitudes and 
subjective perspectives. 
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The data for our study are based 
secondary analysis interview materials col- 
lected Wendell Bell four census tracts 
San Francisco The tracts were 
selected that they would vary widely 
terms economic and family characteris- 
tics, but would essentially homogeneous 
terms nationality and racial charac- 
teristics. Within each the four tracts 
area! probability samples were drawn from 
complete list all residential dwellings 
the area. The respondents were white 
males over the age 21. total 701 
interviews was obtained. this paper the 
data for the four tracts were combined 
comprise analytic sample with respect 
family and economic characteristics. The 
occupation each respondent was classified 
into one the situs Two 
measures socio-economic position were 
utilized: income and educational attain- 
ment. Because the size the sample 
and the occupational distribution, only four 
situs groups contained numbers sufficient 
for statistical analysis: Commerce, Finance 
and Records, Manufacturing, and Building 
and Maintenance. Accordingly, report 
situs differences among these four groups 


discussion the sample, see Wendell 
Bell, “The Utility the Shevky Typology for the 
Design Urban Sub-Area Field Studies,” Journal 
Social Psychology, (1958), pp. 71-83. The 
original study was sponsored the Carnegie Cor- 
poration New York and the Stanford University 
Committee for Research the Social Sciences. 
acknowledge with thanks the use Professor 
Bell’s interview schedules. 

The procedure for making this classification 
described Richard Morris and Raymond 
Murphy, Theoretical Situs Location Selected 
Occupations, Department Anthropology and 
Sociology, University California, Los Angeles, 
1959, pp. (mimeo). 

Commerce situs defined including 
“all occupations primarily concerned with the buy- 
ing, selling, exchange marketing goods 
persons.” Finance and Records includes “all occu- 
pations primarily concerned with the handling 
monetary affairs the processing records, 
accounts correspondence.” Manufacturing in- 
cludes “all occupations primarily concerned with 
the fabrication articles the processing raw 
materials production-line basis.” Building and 
Maintenance includes “all occupations primarily 
concerned with the construction buildings 
other non-massproduced units, the installation, 
maintenance repair equipment, property 
facilities.” 
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TABLE STRATA AND IDENTIFICATION 


Income 
Under 
$4000 5999 


Middle 34% 31% 72% 
Total per cent 100 100 100 
131 166 224 


$6000 


According the theory situs anal- 
ysis, each situs should represent equal 
range status characteristics, each 
situs category should contain occupations 
which range from high low the income, 
education, prestige other stratification 
scales. This does not mean that the distri- 
bution occupations income, etc. need 
the same each situs, but rather that 
the ranges equally extended. the 
present study, for example, respondents 
the Commerce and Finance and Records 
situses tended represent higher socio- 
economic levels than did those the Build- 
ing and Maintenance and Manufacturing 
situses. While only six per cent those 
Finance and Records had less than high 
school education, per cent those 
Building and Maintenance had similar 
education level. for income, per cent 
those Commerce earned over $6,000, 
while only per cent those Manu- 
facturing earned this amount. should 
emphasized, however, that each situs 
sufficient numbers respondents were found 
all levels satisfy our theoretical re- 
quirements. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC STRATA AND SUBJECTIVE 
CLASS IDENTIFICATION 


Based the work Centers and others, 
expected find, and did find, (see 


education includes those who re- 
port formal education, some elementary educa- 
tion, completion elementary education. High 
school education includes all those reporting from 
one four years high school. College educa- 
tion includes one four years undergraduate work 
and graduate training. 

identification was measured asking 
the respondent choose one the following 
words, “upper class, middle class, working class, 
lower class,” describe his class. Since only small 
numbers identified with upper lower class, 
report only middle and working class responses. 


Education 


Elem. 


Total Educ. Educ. Educ. Total 


50% 28% 52% 76% 50% 

100 100 100 100 100 
156 248 127 531 


P<.001. 


Table correlation between socio-eco- 
nomic strata and subjective class identifica- 
tion, for both indicators: education and 
income. Those higher socio-economic 
positions tend identify with the middle 
class, while those the lower positions 
typically indicate working class identifi- 
cation. 


OCCUPATIONAL SITUS AND SUBJECTIVE CLASS 
IDENTIFICATION 


have suggested that situses form sub- 
cultures, based upon important contextual 
differences work. One these the rela- 
tive emphasis upon what being worked 
with. Popularly, middle class member- 
ship has been associated with “clean,” 
paper-people work, while working class 
membership has been associated with “dirty” 
manual work with tools. Even though there 
are non-manual occupations the Manu- 
facturing and Building and Maintenance 
situses, particularly the higher strata, 
expected that individuals these situses 
would tend identify with the working 
class because closer contact with, past 
experience in, control over, manual 
tool work. Conversely, those engaged the 
Finance and Records Commerce situses 
are less apt their daily rounds 
close contact with supervision over 
manual work, and should therefore more 
closely identify themselves with the middle 
class. Table the relation between 
situs and subjective class identification 

Controlling for income, situs differences 
still persist, shown Table com- 
pare the extremes, per cent those 
the Commerce situs who make under $4,000 
per year identify with the middle class. Con- 
versely, over half those the Building 
and Maintenance situs the highest in- 
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TABLE SITUS AND SUBJECTIVE IDENTIFICATION 


Finance 


Commerce 


Middle class 
Working class 
Total per cent 


come level maintain working class identi- 
fication. every group, with the exception 
high-income Manufacturing, the majority 
identify with class according the situs 
hypotheses every income 
Controlling for education, situs differ- 
ences are still apparent the lower educa- 
tional levels, but begin disappear the 
college level, seen Table Why this 
should not known, particularly view 
the fact that situs differences class 
identification hold the highest in- 
come level. There may something about 
moving into job from the college level, 
e.g., engineering, construction, etc., that 


16When subjective class identification ex- 
amined income levels within each situs, there 
significant difference the expected direction 
three out four situses: the higher the income, 
the more the middle class identification. (Finance 
and Records: P<.10; Commerce: 
9.34, P<.01; Manufacturing: P<.001; 
Building and Maintenance: 


and Records Bldg.and Maint. 


prevents the usual association and socializa- 
tion into situs attitudes that have chance 
operate other mobility patterns typified 
on-the-job training and experience. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC STRATA AND POLITICAL 
AFFILIATION 


studies have found consistent relationship 
between socio-economic level 
affiliation—the higher the level, the greater 
the Republican affiliation. The data from 
the present study also show this relationship 
for both income and education, indicated 
Table 


OCCUPATIONAL SITUS AND POLITICAL 
AFFILIATION 


There prevalent public image that 
identifies the two major political parties 
spokesmen various occupational groups. 


OccUPATIONAL Sirus AND IDENTIFICATION: 
CONTROLLED 


Finance 


Commerce 


Under $4000 
Middle class 
Working class 

Total per cent 


$4000-5999 
Middle class 
Working class 
Total per cent 
x?=28.93, 


$6000 and over 
Middle class 
Working class 
Total per cent 
P<.001. 


and Records Manufacturing Maint. 


Total 
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Total 
81% 71% 38% 50% 
100 100 100 100 100 
| 
100 100 100 100 100 
? 
60% 62% 19% 19% 31% 
100 100 100 100 100 
84% 81% 68% 45% 
100 100 100 100 100 
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CONTROLLED 


Finance 


Commerce 


Elementary education 
Middle Class 
Working class 
Total per cent 


73% 

100 


High school education 
Middle class 
Working class 
Total per cent 


College education 
Middle class 
Working class 
Total per cent 
x?=6.40, di=3, P<.10. 


and Records 


Manufacturing Maint. 


13% 

100 


26% 

100 


Too few cases for analysis. 


40% 

100 


26% 

100 


TABLE SOCIO-ECONOMIC STRATA AND POLITICAL AFFILIATION 


Income 


Under 
$4000 


36% 

100 
131 


$4000- 
5999 


$6000 


100 
149 


60% 

100 
238 


Democrat 
Total per cent 


di=2, P<.001. 


and over 


Education 


Elem. 
Educ. 


33% 

100 
150 


HS. 
Educ. 


42% 

100 
241 


College 
Educ. 


67% 

100 
138 


Total 


45% 

100 
518 


Total 


46% 

100 
529 


TABLE AND POLITICAL AFFILIATION 


Finance 


Commerce 


69% 

100 
139 


Republican 
Democrat 
Total per cent 


x?=72.00, 


Republicans the popular mind represent 
the white collar worker and the businessman, 
while the Democrats stand for the work- 
ing man. Although these images are partly 
reflection perceived strata differences, 


The data here were obtained answer the 
question, “Generally what your political prefer- 
ence?” 


and Records 


60% 

100 


Bldg. and Maint. 


26% 

100 
193 


Manufacturing 


36% 

100 


felt that situses should also vary the 
degree which the two parties are repre- 
sented. Commerce and Finance and Records 
should more Republican, Manufacturing 
and Building and Maintenance should 
more Democratic. The results shown 
Table are expected. 

Controlling for income, the situs differ- 
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OCCUPATIONAL SITUS AND POLITICAL AFFILIATION: CONTROLLED 


Finance 


Commerce 


Under $4,000 
Republican 
Democrat 

Total per cent 


100 


$4000-5999 
Republican 
Democrat 
Total per cent 


$6000 and over 
Republican 
Democrat 
Total per cent 


ences political affiliation still generally 
hold each income level shown Table 
although there one reversal the 
Finance and Records situs the middle 
income level, with predominance Demo- 
crats this group. compare the ex- 
tremes, per cent those the Com- 
merce situs who make under $4,000 per 
year are Republicans. the other hand, 


and Records Manufacturing Bldg.and Maint. 


Total 


45% 

100 
131 


26% 

100 


P<.02. 


28% 

100 


x?=11.00, df=3, 


20% 

100 


36% 

100 
149 


56% 


100 
238 


P<.01. 


per cent those the Building and 
Maintenance situs who make $6,000 over 
per year are 

Controlling for education, political affilia- 


When political affiliation examined in- 
come levels within each situs, there statistically 
significant difference shown, thus suggesting that 
situs better predictor political affiliation 
than socio-economic level. 


Finance 


Commerce 


Elementary education 
Republican 
Democrat 

Total per cent 


df=2, 


73% 

100 


High school education 
Republican 
Democrat 

Total Per cent 


P<.001. 


67% 
100 


College education 
Republican 
Democrat 

Total per cent 


and Records Manufacturing Maint. 


Total 


Too few cases for analysis. 
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50% 30% 
100 100 
3 
52% 43% 
100 100 
72% 69% 49% 35% 
100 100 100 100 
24% 21% 31% 
100 100 100 
144 
4 
51% 31% 22% 42% 
100 100 100 100 
72% 67% 63% 61% 67% 
100 100 100 100 100 


390 
IDENTIFICATION 
Working Middle 
Class Class Total 
Republican 25% 63% 44% 
Democrat 
Total percent 100 100 100 
241 254 495 


tion seems associated with situs the 
elementary and high school level, but again, 
with class identification, the relationship 
disappears the college level, shown 
Table Perhaps the same post facto 
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possible view subjective class 
identification third stratification vari- 
able, addition income and education. 
despite the strong relationship between 
class and party, still find situs making 
difference political affiliation, while con- 
trolling for subjective class identification, 
can make two points once: that situs 
predictive political behavior, over and 
above both subjective and objective strata 
differences, and, secondly, that the relation- 
ship between class and party not strong 
enough prevent their use separate 
effect variables. Results are shown Table 
10: situs significantly related party 


CONTROLLED 


Finance 
Commerce and Records Maint. Total 
Middle class 
Republican 72% 66% 56% 42% 
Total per cent 100 100 100 100 100 
x?=14.16, 
Working class 
Republican 54% 36% 26% 20% 25% 
Total per cent 100 100 100 100 100 


explanation applies: political socialization 
takes place the educational setting 
any case prior to, rather than the job for 
these college-trained people. 

have shown above that situs related 
subjective class identification and 
political affiliation even when the socio- 
economic strata variables income and edu- 
cation are controlled (with the exception 
the college-educated respondents). part 
this duplication effects, since party 
affiliation strongly related class identi- 
fication. Centers has people 
who identify themselves with the middle 
class are more apt Republicans than 
those who say they are members the 
working class. Table indicates that this 
same relationship holds for our sample. 


Centers, op. cit., 131. 


affiliation both working class and middle 
class groups. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The primary purpose this paper was 
investigate the effects two dimensions 
occupation, socio-economic level and situs 
classification, upon subjective class identifi- 
cation and political affiliation. found 
additional support for the expected rela- 
tionship between socio-economic level and 
the dependent variables and also found that 
situs was significantly related both class 
and party, controlling for income and edu- 
cation. These findings suggest that occupa- 
tional situs does exert independent in- 
fluence upon these aspects behavior. 

This finding some significance, since 
supports the notion that the behavioral 
influences occupation may tapped 
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SITUS, CLASS, POLITICAL AFFILIATION 


more than one dimension. the above 
quotations from Edwards and Anderson and 
Davidson, assumptions were made the 
effects type work the individual’s 
beliefs and actions. Interestingly enough, 
however, when these authors classify occu- 
pations for the purpose demonstrating 
such influence, they typically consider not 
type work per se, but the socio-economic 
level the occupation. Thus any correlates 
reported are those the socio-economic di- 
mension. Through the use the situs dimen- 
sion, based primary work function 
measured through analysis what the 
worker does, the investigator better able 
assess the contributions type work 
aspects behavior. our opinion, there- 
fore, the use the situs dimension repre- 
sents much more direct test the influence 
the nature work than does stratifi- 
cation classification. 

There reason believe that class 
and party are the most important correlates 
occupational situs. possible that 
number other variables may show even 
clearer relation the primary function 
work, for example: definitions success, 
mobility perceptions and aspirations, alien- 
ation, types mental disorder, rates 
deviant behavior. suggested the earlier 
paper that the situs dimension may im- 
portant and have demonstrated the present 
article that important, for two variables 
any rate, but still not know why. 
frame the question for discussion: What 
there about occupational situs that makes 
difference behavior? 

There are number possibilities that 
suggest themselves with regard the present 
set dependent variables. (1) Situs differ- 
ences may simply carry-over from 
earlier system stratification. The old head- 
hands, clean-dirty, hierarchy that operated 
most clearly prior World War has gradu- 
ally shifted its axis until many white-collar 
and blue-collar jobs form parallel status lad- 
ders income, prestige, and life style. 
Perhaps the old ideology lingers on, even 
after the objective conditions have changed. 
(2) Situs differences class and party may 
function differential rates and nature 
unionization. probable that occu- 
pations the Manufacturing and Building 
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and Maintenance situses have been more 
strongly organized for longer period 
time than those the Commerce Finance 
and Records situses. This may well have 
effect upon class identification and political 
affiliation. (3) possible that there 
differential distribution entrepreneurial vs. 
bureaucratic jobs the various situses. This 
may explain the greater tendency toward 
Republican party affiliation and middle class 
identification the Commerce situs com- 
pared with the Finance and Records situs, 
shown above. The Manufacturing situs 
shows the same bias when compared with the 
Building and Maintenance situs for perhaps 
the same (4) The mobility charac- 
teristics the various situses may help ex- 
plain the class and party correlates. The 
Horatio Algers our society typically have 
been squarely placed Commerce 
and Records. The way the top may 
smoother and more clearly marked some 
situses than others. Given differential rates 
mobility discouragement ambiguity 
each situs, political consequences should fol- 
low. 

have limited our analysis and discus- 
sion only four the ten situs categories. 
consider, for example, the political im- 
plications belonging the Arts and Enter- 
tainment situs opposed the Legal Au- 
thority situs, number speculations leap 
mind, e.g., there something about crea- 
tive work which makes for more liberal 
attitudes compared with work which in- 
volves central concern with normative 
enforcement? 

These alternative interpretations why 
situs might operate does not add 
any coherent systematic theory 
the effects occupation social behavior. 
Such theory has not been developed 
yet, but its construction, believe, will 


20The variable self versus salaried employ- 
ment may also help explain the fading situs 
differences the highest educational category 
both political affiliation and subjective class iden- 
tification, the highly educated self-employed 
are more apt identify themselves Republicans 
and with the middle class, than the salaried indi- 
viduals with the same educational attainment. 
Thus any differences the ratio self salaried 
employed the various situses might obscure situs 
differences. 
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best carried out three levels: first, 
further extension the empirical investi- 
gation other correlates situs; second, 
the further conceptualization and opera- 
tionalizing other aspects occupation 
addition situs and stratum; and third, the 


enlargement and codification imaginative 
insights into the nature occupational 
effects through increasing use intensive 
case studies particular occupations, 
area research which has grown consistently 
the past few years. 


SPATIAL ASPECTS SOCIAL AREA ANALYSIS 


THEODORE ANDERSON 


State University 


Janice EGELAND 
Yale University 


This paper reports test Burgess’ concentric zone and Hoyt’s sector hypotheses urban 
residential structure using the structural dimensions suggested Shevky and Bell. Residen- 
tial areas four cities were studied. Each city was selected because possessed roughly 
circular total shape and because its population was between 200,000 and 500,000. The results 
indicate clearly that Burgess’ concentric zone hypothesis essentially supported with respect 
urbanization but not with respect social rank (or prestige value this dimension 
termed this paper), while Hoyt’s sector hypothesis supported with respect social 
rank (prestige value) but not with respect urbanization. 


INTRODUCTION 


been the succinct description the 

location residential areas type. 
early 1903, developed the con- 
ception that urban growth proceeded accord- 
ing two patterns: central growth and axial 
growth. these terms meant convey 
the idea that growth tends occur all 
directions outward from the center the 
city, and that occurs most rapidly along 
major transportation routes. consequence, 
any one time the total structure the 
city forms roughly star-shaped pattern. 
While Hurd discussed the location resi- 
dential areas type (especially income 
rental value), did not systematically 
use the principles central and axial growth 
generate over-all, concise descriptive 
generalizations. 


problem urban ecology has 


Revision paper presented the annual 
meeting the Eastern Sociological Society, April 
23-24, 1960. 

Hurd, Principles City Land 
Values, New York: The Record and Guide, 1903. 
continual contest exists between axial growth 
pushing out from the centre along transportation 
lines and central growth, constantly following and 
obliterating it, while new projections are being 
made further out the various axes” (p. 59). 


Burgess,? during the 1920s, emphasized 
the importance central (or concentric) 
growth and used this pattern generate the 
now-famous concentric zone hypothesis 
the distribution residential areas, type. 
Residential areas were classified both ac- 
cording the density characteristics 
dwelling units and according the typical 
socio-economic status the residents. Ac- 
cording his hypothesis, these two classifi- 
cations were inversely related each other 
(i.e. high status persons lived low dwelling 
unit density areas and vice versa). Resi- 
dential areas were then classed into four 
types, each forming concentric band about 
the center the city—which was, itself, 
called Zone Zone immediately adjacent 
the center, was characterized rooming 
houses, tenements, and other forms struc- 
tures which dwelling unit densities are 
very high and also population low 
socio-economic status and usually recent 
immigrant stock. Moving outward, the zones 
became progressively less dense dwelling 
unit patterns (out the single-family, large- 
lawn suburban commuters zone) and 


Burgess, “The Growth the City,” 
Robert Park, editor, The City, Chicago: Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1925. 
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characterized residents increasingly 
high socio-economic status. 

Burgess’ hypothesis formed the basis for 
vast amount research during the ensuing 
years. these researches the concept four 
distinct zones (or five counting the central 
business district) was dropped rather early 
and replaced indefinite number 
concentric zones arbitrarily located half- 
mile mile intervals around the central 
business district. The typical method used 
“test” the hypothesis was aggregate rele- 
vant information within each zone, express 
the aggregated information the form 
average for the zone, and note the varia- 
tion this average from zone zone. 
the average aggregate measure declined 
regularly (or increased regularly) with in- 
creasing distance from the center, then the 
Burgess zonal hypothesis was held con- 
firmed, but the measure went down and 
then up, varied some other irregular 
manner, then the hypothesis was held suspect 
for that This methodology 
important for two reasons. First, effect 
transforms the Burgess hypothesis into the 
hypothesis that regular gradients will 
found distance from the center the city 
characteristics such average dwelling 
unit density and average socio-economic 
status. Second, tests this hypothesis 
examining the regression line and its regu- 
larity alone, without considering the varia- 
tion local areas within zone about the 
zonal average regression. ignoring the 
variation individual tracts about the re- 
gression line (a) impossible bring 
the relatively powerful, modern statistical 
procedures bear upon the tests, since un- 
explained, residual, random variation 
not estimated, except very indirectly 
through variation the zonal means about 
the regression line. also (b) essentially 
impossible compare the effectiveness 
the Burgess hypothesis with that any com- 
peting hypothesis, since one cannot estimate 
the proportion the total variance that 
accounted for the hypothesis question. 


for example, Ralph Fletcher, Harry 
Hornback, and Stuart Queen, Social Statistics 
St. Louis Census Tracts, 1935, for the use 
this general method connection with many 
characteristics residents and dwelling units. 
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Hoyt,* 1939, emphasized the axial pat- 
tern growth and proposed the sector hy- 
pothesis description the location 
residential areas classified according aver- 
age rental value dwelling unit (or socio- 
economic status residents). For selected 
cities, Hoyt observes, “the highest rental 
area every case located one more 
sectors the side the city. Except for 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and Charleston, 
South Carolina, these high rent sections are 
the periphery one more sectors 
the also finds that “low rent 
areas extending from the center the edge 
the city are found practically every 
city.” Hoyt thus sees the city basically 
divided into sectors (with respect the 
residential rental values) within which 
concentric pattern may may not found. 
concentric pattern found within the 
sector, Hoyt observes that average rental 
value increases with increasing distance 
from the center the city. Hoyt’s analysis 
similar that Burgess’ followers 
that also fails permit the estimation 
error variances, hence making difficult 
tell how decisive his findings are. 

the twenty years following the publi- 
cation Hoyt’s work relatively little has 
been done advance (directly) the solution 
the problem succinctly describing the 
pattern residential areas classified type 
within cities. Urban ecologists have tended 
shift their attention problems existing 
the metropolitan level organization, 
problems involved relating spatial struc- 
ture other aspects urban social organi- 
zation. very general sense, the state 
knowledge about the location residential 
areas (by type) within the city the same 
today was 1939. important new 
hypothetical structure has been proposed— 
multiple nucleation primarily metropoli- 
tan rather than city phenomenon—and 
systematic, statistical comparison the hy- 
potheses Burgess (as modified) and Hoyt 
has been published. the purpose this 
paper correct this latter deficiency. 


*Homer Hoyt, The Structure and Growth 
Residential Neighborhoods American Cities, 
Washington, D.C.: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1939. 
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one important related area, however, 
major advance has occurred. Obviously, 
before the concentric zone and sector hy- 
potheses can meaningfully compared, 
characteristic local areas must selected 
for analysis. Should the rental value 
dwelling units used? the proportion 
dwelling units which are single-family 
structures? the proportion dwelling 
units occupied what? The 
census alone reports very large number 
characteristics both dwellings and 
residents for local areas 
within many large cities. Earlier research 
the concentric zone hypothesis suggests that 
some these characteristics will manifest 
zonal pattern and that others will not. 
compare the hypotheses all the charac- 
teristics for which data are available would 
tedious say the least. Furthermore, the 
results would almost certainly ambiguous. 

Fortunately, such laborious procedure 
longer necessary. Shevky and have 
developed three indices urban neighbor- 
hoods which have considerable promise and 
which they call urbanization (or family 
status), social rank, and segregation. 
recent study Van Arsdol, Camilleri, and 
Schmid has shown that these indices possess 
rather stable structure from one city 
another within the United States. There 
also some reason believe (though 
more speculative point the present) that 
these indices effectively summarize the bulk 
the common information contained the 
characteristics reported for census tracts 
the census. more evidence accumulates, 
will probably shown that these indices 
should modified somewhat, but their 
present form they appear sound first 
approximations. Thus, possible today 
compare the zonal and sector hypotheses 
terms the Shevky-Bell indices with con- 


For recent discussion these indices, and 
extensive bibliography work already done using 
them, see Wendell Bell, “Social Areas: Typology 
Urban Neighborhoods,” Marvin Sussman, 
editor, Community Structure and Analysis, New 
York: Thomas Crowell Company, 1959, pp. 
61-92. 

Maurice Van Arsdol, Jr., Santo Camilleri, 
and Calvin Schmid, “The Generality Urban 
Social Area Indexes,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (June, 1958), pp. 277-284. 
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siderable confidence that the results will have 
general significance. 

One conceptual modification 
Shevky-Bell system will, however, in- 
corporated this paper. Anderson and 
Bean,® factor analysis Toledo data, 
have shown that the social rank index might 
better considered measure the 
prestige value neighborhood. These two 
concepts (i.e. social rank and prestige value) 
are superficially very similar. However, 
recent studies socio-economic status have 
indicated that socio-economic status not 
particular, measures based occupation and 
education are not closely correlated meas- 
ures based income. The term, prestige, 
has come identified with the invidious 
ranking occupations and educational 
categories. Since the Shevky-Bell social rank 
index based almost entirely upon the occu- 
pational and educational composition the 
tract’s population, the term prestige value 
seems more appropriate than social rank. 
This index will called measure the 
prestige value neighborhood (rather 
than its social rank) throughout the remain- 
der this paper. 


PROBLEM 


This paper reports statistical comparison 
the concentric zone and sector hypotheses 
urban residential structure, where resi- 
dential structure measured the prestige 
value (social rank) and the urbanization in- 
dices proposed and developed Shevky and 
Bell. The third index (segregation) was not 
included primarily because the distribution 
Negroes within the large city 
known not fit either these patterns 
well. The index components used this 
study are the same those used Van 
Arsdol, Camilleri, and Schmid. Equal weight 
was assigned each component when was 
expressed standard score form. Thus, the 


Theodore Anderson and Lee. Bean, “The 
Shevky-Bell Social Areas: Confirmation Results 
and Reinterpretation,” paper presented the 
annual meeting the Eastern Sociological Society, 
April 23-24, 1960. 

10See, for instance, Joseph Kahl and James 
Davis, Comparison Indexes Socio- 
Economic Status,” American Sociological Review, 
(June, 1955), pp. 317-325. 
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prestige value index consisted the per- 
centage employed persons not classified 
craftsmen, operatives, and laborers, added 
the percentage persons twenty-five years 
old and over who have completed least one 
three years high school. The urbani- 
zation index consisted the fertility ratio 
plus the percentage all females 
fourteen years age and over who are 
the labor force, plus the percentage all 
dwelling units that are multi-family. each 
case the unit observation was census 
tract. 

The basic statistical tool used the study 
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was the analysis variance, since sectors are 
qualitative, and distances from the center 
the city only ranked this study. Four 
cities and Dayton, Ohio, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, and Syracuse, New York) 
were selected for study the basis their 
having populations between 200,000 and 
500,000 1950 (thus rendering them 
roughly comparable because their 
outlying territory was also tracted, and 
the basis their having roughly circular 
over-all shapes. This last criterion was in- 
voked means eliminating the domi- 
nant impact major geographic disturbances 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Ficure Map INDIANAPOLIS AND SHOWING 
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that might destroy the possibility filling 
each cell the variance analysis data matrix. 
Thus, city located large body water 
(and hence not circular) will not extend 
far some sectors others, tending 
confound sectors and distances. achieve 
independent estimates the main effects, 
was necessary consider only reasonably 
circular cities. 

Within each city, sectors were identified 
the following manner. First, the center 
the city was located, using detailed map 
showing the location major buildings (and 
transportation routes). Then the direction, 
due east, was labelled direction and sec- 
tors were marked off successive thirty- 
degree angles from this direction. Thus, each 
city was divided into sectors, each 
degrees wide. One these sectors was 
selected randomly, and each third sector from 
this one was included the sample. Hence, 
each city four sectors were studied. The 
sectors studied each city had the same 
orientation those each other city. 
particular, the Northeast, Northwest, South- 
west, and Southeast sectors were used 
each city. This structure permitted three- 
way analysis variance designed used, 
including cities, distances, and oriented sec- 
tors. Within each selected sector, four census 
tracts were selected such way 
secure one near possible the center, 
one far from the center possible, and 
two located one-third and two-thirds the 
way between these. Essentially random 
selection individual tracts was involved 
since rarely did more than four tracts effec- 
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tively meet the selection criteria. Indeed, the 
usual problem was find four appropriate 
tracts, not select from among some larger 
number. 

this manner, census tracts were 
selected, one each from the cells formed 
all possible combinations four cities, 
four oriented sectors, and four ranked dis- 
tances. Thus, “one observation per cell” 
analysis variance design was used, which 
means that the triple interaction cities 
sectors distances was indistinguishable 
from the within cell variance. Two-way inter- 
actions can, however, tested with this 
design. For each census tract selected, two 
measurements were computed: the urbani- 
zation index and the prestige value index. 
The results the analyses these two 
measures will presented separately. 


RESULTS: URBANIZATION 


The urbanization index contrasts areas 
characterized many apartments, families 
with few young children, and families 
which the wife works (high urbanization) 
with areas characterized many single- 
family dwellings, families with many young 
children, and families which the wife does 
not work (low urbanization). Where are such 
areas located within the city? Table pro- 
vides least partial answer. None the 
interactions significant. Cities differ some- 
what urbanization, sectors within cities 
not differ, and distances differ great deal. 
examination the Variance Estimates 
column Table shows clearly that the 


ANALYSIS VARIANCE FOR THE URBANIZATION INDEX 


Sum 
Squares 


49,639.0 


4,816.3 
948.4 


3,864.0 
1,692.2 
2,756.6 


7,142.9 
15,275.8 


Source 


Total 


Between cities 
Between sectors 
Between distances 


Cities sectors 
Cities distances 
Sectors distances 


Residual 


Pooled error 


Variance 
Estimates 


316.1 
9,472.8 
429.3 
188.0 
306.3 
264.6 


282.9 


*Since the interactions were not significant, the main effects were tested from the pooled error 


estimate (residual plus the interactions). 


] 

1.12° 
ccept 
Reject 

1.62 
Accept 
cce 
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TABLE ANALYSIS VARIANCE FOR THE PRESTIGE VALUE INDEX 


Sum 
Source Squares 
Total 32,154.24 
Between cities 1,810.77 
Between sectors 1,835.76 
Between distances 1,907.26 
Cities sectors 19,224.79 
Cities distances 1,775.02 
Sectors distances 858.92 
Residual 4,741.73 


variation between distances far the 
largest the entire table. Clearly, urbani- 
zation within city concentric phe- 
nomenon and not sectorial phenomenon. 

Locating the high and low average scores 
for cities and distances reveals, first, that 
Syracuse has the highest average score 
urbanization (113.7) while the other cities 
are about equal. (The norm for the entire 
sample 100.) This finding suggests that 
eastern cities may more urbanized than 
are midwestern cities, fact which has long 
been recognized least with respect multi- 
family dwelling units. Second, these com- 
parisons reveal that, expected, tracts 
located nearest the city center are most 
highly urbanized (129.6) while tracts fur- 
thest from the center are least urbanized 
(73.4). This finding suggests that the princi- 
pal impact the urbanization index 
differentiate between near-center and far- 
from-center areas, between central and peri- 
pheral areas. 


RESULTS: PRESTIGE VALUE 


The prestige value (or social rank) index 
contrasts areas characterized resident 
population with high proportion persons 
with least high school education and 
high proportion persons with non-manual 
occupations (high prestige) with areas 
characterized many laborer residents and 
many persons with relatively little education 
(low prestige). Where are areas high 
prestige found within the city? Table 
presents the analysis variance results for 
prestige value using the same design 
the case urbanization. Only the inter- 
action values have been presented this 


Variance Decision 

611.92 

635.75 

2,136.09 12.16 Reject 

197.22 1.12 Accept 

95.44 Accept 
175.62 


table for reason that will become clear 
moment. 

examination the interaction values 
indicates that only the cities sectors inter- 
action significant and that its significance 
essentially beyond doubt. Cities and sec- 
tors interact. What this interaction means, 
particular, that the sector that manifests 
high prestige one city not oriented 
the same direction from the center the 
high prestige sector another city. For 
example, the sector with the highest prestige 
(among those studied) was the southeast 
sector Akron, the northwest sector 
Dayton, the southeast one Indianapolis, 
and the northeast one Syracuse. Thus the 
interaction here indicates that cities are not 
uniformly structured with respect prestige 
value. This should surprise one. The inter- 
action between cities and sectors great, 
however, with about per cent the total 
sum squares contained it, com- 
pletely dominate the main effects. The im- 
plication drawn from the size this 
interaction that cities should not com- 
bined comparing sectors and distances 
prestige variations. Therefore, main effects 
were not tested from this table, but rather 
were tested separately for each city, produc- 
ing four separate two-way analyses vari- 
ance. 

The results shown Table are clear. 
each city tested, the null hypothesis must 
rejected with respect sectors. three 
the four cities, the null hypothesis ac- 
cepted with respect distances. Prestige 
primarily distributed within sectors rather 
than within distance bands. Only Indian- 
apolis was significant secondary pattern 
found with respect distance. Hoyt’s sector 
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ANALYSIS VARIANCE PRESTIGE VALUE DISTANCE AND SECTORS WITHIN EACH CITY 
Source Sum Variance Decision 
Akron 
Between distances 897.9 299.3 1.93 Accept 
Between sectors 5,407.6 1,802.5 11.64 Reject 
Remainder 1,393.4 154.8 
Dayton 
Between distances 607.8 2.88 Accept 
Between sectors 3,576.4 1,192.1 16.97 Reject 
Remainder 432.1 70.2 
Indianapolis 
Between distances 1,694.9 565.0 Reject 
Between sectors 2,435.0 811.7 8.29 Reject 
Remainder 881.4 97.9 
Syracuse 
Between distances 481.7 160.6 Accept 
Between sectors 9,641.6 10.74 Reject 
Remainder 2,693.8 299.3 


hypothesis may considered confirmed 
with respect prestige value. 


DISCUSSION 


sum, the principal findings this 
study are that urbanization (at the tract 
level) varies primarily concentrically 
distance from the center the city, while 
prestige value (or social rank) varies pri- 
marily sectorially, with very little distance 
variation. These conclusions, course, are 
restricted American cities whose total 
spatial aspect roughly circular and which 
have between 200,000 and 500,000 popu- 
lation. The impact major geographic dis- 
turbances and larger city size these con- 
clusions remains problem for future 
research. this connection, should 
noted that somewhat surprising find 
that prestige value does not vary concen- 
trically. common visualize the 
suburban sections city having resi- 
dents higher average socio-economic status 
than are found the central sections the 
city. The findings reported here apparently 
not support this contention. However, 
recent evidence indicates that the Shevky- 
Bell social rank index not general meas- 
use the average socio-economic status 
local residents. particular, article 


Anderson and indicates that 
Toledo, average family income more highly 
loaded urbanization than social rank. 
The apparently higher average socio-eco- 
nomic status suburban families may 
manifest largely higher average incomes. 
so, then this effect incorporated pri- 
marily the urbanization index the 
Shevky-Bell system rather than the social 
rank index. This fact further suggests the 
desirability substituting the phrase pres- 
tige value for social rank. also possible 
that the absence any marked concentric 
pattern with respect prestige value (or 
social rank) limited smaller and 
medium-sized metropolitan areas. Some very 
slight evidence favor this hypothesis 
indicated this study the fact that 
Indianapolis, the largest the four cities 
studied here, did show significant variation 
prestige distance from the center 
the city. Despite these qualifications, how- 
ever, the major impact the findings re- 
ported here that Burgess’ concentric zone 
hypothesis (as modified) supported with 
respect urbanization but not prestige value, 
while Hoyt’s sector hypothesis supported 
with respect prestige value but not urbani- 
zation. 


Anderson and Bean, op. cit. 
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FUNCTIONAL UNITIES EIGHTY-EIGHT 
COMMUNITY SYSTEMS 


CHRISTEN JONASSEN 
The Ohio State University 


Scientists who seek general theory community are handicapped lack comparability 
community studies and the great complexity their subject matter. This study 
attempts deal with the first problem applying single mathematical model quantita- 
tive variables operationally defined and data gathered one period time from 
community systems. seeks reduce complexity search for few factors funda- 
mental unities terms which variations between community systems can explained. 
Factor analysis extracted, from the great complexity presented variables, seven orthogonal 
factors that account for most the variations the systems analyzed. 


fundamental difficulty with com- 
munity theory the great complexity 
the phenomena which seeks 

describe. Physical scientists have faced and 
solved problems complexity. Chemists, 
for example, have achieved tremendous con- 
trol the material world discovering that 
the vast multitude objects can described 
terms less than hundred elements. 

possible achieve the same kind 
scientific parsimony community analysis? 
the vast number possible community 
variables form independent clusters func- 
tional unities highly interrelated compo- 
nents? so, how many are there, what 
their nature, and what the relationship 
between clusters? This research sought 
simplify the complex structure community 
interrelationships and variables and de- 
termine they could reduced rela- 
tively small number factors that would 
explain all the others and account for differ- 
ences between community systems. 

relationships between community compo- 
nents, but these have developed over long 


This revised version paper entitled 
Test Some Aspects Rural-Urban Theory 
Factor Analysis” read the annual meeting 
the American Sociological Society, September, 
1959. The investigation which was financed 
grant from the Kellogg Foundation and the 
Center for Educational Administration, The Ohio 
State University, was begun 1956 and completed 
1958. The author acknowledges the able work 
research assistants Sherwood Peres and 
John Evans and indebted Professors 
Robert Wherry and Raymond Sletto for 
statistical advice. 


period time, and grown the contribu- 
tions diverse investigators using different 
frames reference and units analysis, 
different methodologies, diverse concepts, and 
variables often ambiguously defined. The 
apparent lack strict comparability the 
studies from which theories community 
relationships emerged raises questions con- 
cerning the validity and generality these 
theories. The research here reported also 
sought test the relationships among 
community dimensions which would mini- 
mize the problems comparability indicated 
above. Community variables were operation- 
ally defined, quantitative measures were de- 
veloped, and values computed for vari- 
ables for community systems. single 
mathematical model was then applied test 
relationships. 

The variables were measures calculated 
from data from the United States Census and 
from reports other governmental and pri- 
vate agencies. Operational definitions, sources 
data, and methods computation 
these measures are too extensive given 
but the general nature these vari- 
ables may gleaned from their identifying 
names given Table 

The universe community systems con- 
sisted all counties Ohio. Counties 
were used because they constitute type 
community within which one might expect 


are given their entirety the follow- 
ing publication: Christen Jonassen and Sherwood 
Peres, Interrelationships Among Dimensions 
Community Systems: Analysis 
Eighty-Two Variables. Columbus: The Ohio State 
University Press, 1960. 
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find all essential factors the community 
phenomenon, and where they are found 
measurable degree. The use, for example, 
cities only, would immediately eliminate 
the rural factor and prohibit the measure- 
ment the effect the urban-rural determi- 
nants within the community system. Further- 
more, the county the formal fact-gathering 
unit for which the greatest amount com- 
parable data required this study avail- 
able. 

is, course, recognized that county 
boundaries are not necessarily coterminus 
with the “natural” “sociological com- 
munity.” Self-contained, independent, iso- 
lated communities, they are found 
anywhere, are found only underdeveloped 
areas where the comparable quantitative data 
required for this type project are not 
available. What community system con- 
sists and its spatial delineation depend 
the variables used describe it. Thus the 
student communities modern urban 
societies faced with problems delimi- 
tation and overlapping boundaries com- 
munity systems matter what type 
community unit chooses analyze. Rec- 
ognizing that these problems cannot com- 
pletely resolved, the term “community” may 
used generic term designate types 
social systems whose component parts are 
spatially contingent. The kind community 
under analysis may then determined 
the number, quality, degree and combinations 
factors present and their delineation 
the locus these factors space. this 
sense village, city, county, state may 
munity dimensions” are designated be- 
cause they are measures based statistics 
aggregates and describe emergent prop- 
erties populations the process adjust- 
ing their environments. 

The method used was the Thurstone cen- 
troid method factor analysis modified 
The basic table intercorrela- 
moment correlations (r) among variables 
measuring aspects community life all 


2R. Wherry, “Hierarchical Factor Solutions 
Without Rotation,” (March, 
1959), pp. 15-51. 

3The entire table correlations given 
Jonassen, op. cit. 
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counties Ohio. The correlations were 
computed use I.B.M. 650. 

Since the publication Thurstone’s 
Vectors the Mind 1931, factor analysis 
has been used very extensively psycholo- 
gists but much less frequently sociologists. 
Some factorial studies made sociologists 
that are the general area our study are 
Price’s analysis large cities using 
variables,* the analysis Census tracts 
also the study Van Arsdol, 
Camilleri and Schutz used vari- 
ables his analysis state Daven- 
port and Remmers employed variables 
for states.* Hagood and her associates em- 
ployed factor analysis the study 
regionalism and index construction using 
county Hofstaetter analyzed vari- 
ables for and Thorndike used 
items deemed most characteristic the 
variables his study cities over 25,000 
Among the more recent and 
more ambitious applications the factorial 


Daniel Price, “Factor Analysis the Study 
Metropolitan Centers,” Social Forces, (May, 
1942), pp. 449-55. 

Wendell Bell, “Economic, Family and Ethnic 
Status: Empirical Test,” American Sociological 
Review, (February, 1955), pp. 45-52. 

Maurice Van Arsdol, Jr., Santo Camilleri 
and Calvin Schmid, “The Generality Urban 
Social Area Indexes,” American Sociological Review, 
(June, 1958), pp. 277-284. 

Development the United States,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, (Autumn, 
1956), pp. 

Davenport and Remmers, “Factors 
State Characteristics Related Average A-12, 
V-12 Test Series,” Journal Educational Psy- 
chology, (February, 1950), pp. 110-115. 

Beum, “An Examination the Use Factor 
Analysis the Problem Subregional Determina- 
tion,” Rural Sociology, (September, 1941), pp. 
216-233. 

Hofstaetter, Factorial Study Cul- 
ture Patterns the United States,” Journal 
Psychology, (July, 1951), pp. 99-113. 

Hofstaetter, “Your City—Revisited: 
Factorial Study Culture Patterns,” American 
Catholic Sociological Review, (October, 1952), 
pp. 159-68. 

Howard Bernard Kaplan, Empirical Ty- 
pology for Urban Description. Unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Department Sociology, Graduate 
School Arts and Sciences, New York University, 
1958. 
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method Glenn Hays Johnson’s study 
variables random sample 370 coun- 
The pioneering factorial studies the 
“cultural patterns” nations and 
his associates, although done within psy- 
chological frame reference, also have some 
relevance More could cited, and 
comparison the results these factorial 
studies would valuable. The purpose 
this paper, however, not compare fac- 
torial studies made sociologists, but re- 
port some the results factor analysis 
which seem have implications for state- 
ments relationships made theorists 
community phenomena. 

impediment factor analyzing large 
matrix variables has been the laborious 
computations involved the process. This 
problem was overcome this study em- 
ploying Wherry’s modification Thurstone’s 
original centroid method factor analysis 
and high speed computers. 

The modified group centroid method 
factor analysis then extracted seven factors 
from the correlation matrix. Rotation these 
factors simple structure was guided 
the criteria meaningfulness and ortho- 
gonality jointly. The complete list final 
orthogonal factor loadings found Table 
Factor loadings .30 and above were 
considered the interpretation. 

The distribution communality 
cients (h*), the proportion variance ex- 
plained the seven factors, indicated 
Table 

will seen that general very sub- 
stantial portion the variance was explained 
the seven factors. Twenty-five, thirty 
per cent, the items had 90-99 per cent 


Glenn Hays Johnson, Search for Functional 
Unities: Analysis United States County Data. 
Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department 
Sociology, Graduate School Arts and Sciences, 
New York University, 1958. 

Patterns Factorization National Characters,” 
Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
(October, 1949), pp. 443-469. See also Raymond 
Cattell and Marvin Adelson, “The Dimensions 
P-Technique,” Social Forces, (December, 1951), 
pp. 190-201; and Raymond Cattell, Breul, 
and Parker Hartman, “An Attempt More Re- 
fined Definition the Cultural Dimensions Syn- 
tality Modern Nations,” American Sociological 
Review, (August, 1952), pp. 408-421. 
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EFFICIENTS (THE PROPORTION 
EXPLAINED VARIANCE) 
Number Per cent 
Per cent 
Variance Explained Variables 


90-99 
80-89 
70-79 
60-69 
50-59 
40-49 
30-39 
and below 


their variance explained the factors. 
Sixty-nine out the variables, 
per cent, had more than per cent their 
variation explained, while 42, per cent, 
had over per cent their variability ex- 
plained the factors. 


THE SEVEN FACTORS 


Factors are elements which are revealed 
characteristics. They are functional units 
“structures” largely independent each 
other which, when taken together, may ex- 
plain the difference between one community 
system and another, and may considered 
systematic characteristics crescive result- 
ants that emerge from community interac- 
tional processes. 

Factor A—Urbanism. This factor has 
significant loadings the county 
measures. Very high positive loadings 
such items Clerical and Sales Workers 
(.95), Population Urban (.91), Social Com- 
plexity (.88), Industrialization (.87), Re- 
tailing (.87), Employed Females (.86), 
Heterogeneity (.66); and high negative load- 
ings Farmers Agriculture 
clearly identifies this factor Urbanism, and 
was designated. 

might expected, part the urban- 
ism syndrome includes such characteristics 
High Socio-economic Status (.93), Edu- 
cational Wealth (.91), College Education 
(.90), Juvenile Delinquency (.83), lack 
Social Control and high Crime (.66), 
high Educational Status (.82), and high 
Local Educational Expenditures (.75). The 
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Vari- Factor? 
able Variable 


Newspaper circulation 80) —26 —06 —12 
Educ. expenditure (local) 75) —16 46) —18 
Educational sacrifice 62) —10 —23 —10 62) —10 
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FUNCTIONAL UNITIES COMMUNITIES 
2.—Continued 


Vari- 
able 
Nos. 


Variable 
Descriptions 


Per cap. local ed. exp. 
Educational effort 
Birth rate 
Technical illiteracy 
Population increase 
Population stability 
Commercial activity 
Wholesale trade 
Population change 
Retail sales gain 
Dependent population 
73a Natural increase 
Relief expenditure 
workers 
Educational expenditure (total) 
Infant deaths 
Death rate 
Accidental deaths 
Morbidity 
Home ownership 


All decimals omitted. 


Factor? 


significant beyond the .01 level significance. 
the communality variable the proportion variance variable explained the 


seven factors. 


From: Christen Jonassen and Sherwood Peres, Among Dimensions Com- 
munity Systems: Factorial Analysis Eighty-Two Variables. Columbus: The Ohio State University 


Press, 1960. 


only loading which seems contrary expec- 
tation the Mobility, indicating 
that mobility here measured was not 
1950 associated particularly with urbanism 
seems have been the case previously. 
The heavy rural urban migration and 
movement the periphery large cities 
this period may account for this loading. 

The nature these variables clearly shows 
the urban community one possessing 
wealth, power, education and competence, 
vitality, productiveness and commercialism, 
qualities that make the dominant type 
community our era. With these some 
less desirable characteristics, such high 
crime and delinquency and lack social 
control. is, course, also possible that 
the higher crime and delinquency rates 
urban areas are least part due in- 
creased efficiency urban institutions 
crime detection and recording. 

The presence high negative well 
high positive loadings indicates that this 
bi-polar factor with urbanism one end 
and agrarianism the other. High negative 


loadings Educational Expenditure, Ele- 
mentary School Education (only), the pro- 
portion Farmers the population, School 
Age Population, Extreme Incomes (low), 
and Agriculture show that, factor 
Urbanism, increases, these characteristics 
decrease. 

The loadings are logically consistent with 
each other and with prevailing urban-rural 
theory and with results much the previ- 
ous research this area. These results are 
somewhat variance with the theoretical 
position which assumes that the one factor, 
urbanism-ruralism, can explain all com- 
munity variation. The very high loadings 
many community measures indicate that 
this indeed factor high generality, 
not true general factor. such, and 
that degree, the emergence this factor 
confirms the validity the concept the 
urban-rural continuum and affirms that even 
industrialized state Ohio there are 
still real and pervasive differences between 
rural and urban areas. 

However, since out variables 


—04 ( 53) —04 —13 —13 ( 74) —20 91 
- . 26 ( 40) —08 24 01 —08 —04 30 
—17 22 (—76) 13 20 25 —03 77 ry 
- —05 ( 67) 13 ( 46) 02 69 
20 15 (—60) 12 27 08 —12 53 
19 —12 ( 46) ( 62) —02 11 —22 71 
—17 03 ( 45) ( 48) ( 42) 08 —24 70 
—28 —27 —28 ( 54) —27 13 —12 62 
—17 23 —21 ( 44) 09 —10 —22 39 
—21 26 —22 —06 ( 66) 27 —03 67 
—13 —06 19 —25 —23 —05 ( 55) 48 
27 13 —26 03 —18 26 (—38) 48 
+ —26 —12 25 1l 03 07 —0l 16 
—26 —10 12 03 01 08 07 10 
—20 13 —03 00 —16 12 —23 15 
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not have significant loadings this factor, 
strict interpretation the term. thus 
incorrect assume that all variation 
communities can traced single factor 
—urbanism-ruralism. will seen from 
the following discussion that there are other 
factors besides urbanism that are crucial 
and basic accounting for community vari- 
ability. 

Factor B—Welfare. Using commonly ac- 
cepted American values standard, 
state welfare might said exist 
community characterized, the one 
hand, good health, efficiency solving 
problems, ability care for its children and 
adults and desire sacrifice for education, 
and, the other hand, absence 
poverty, child neglect, unemployment, igno- 
rance and mental illness. Examination 
Table shows high loadings variables 
denoting desirable conditions such Com- 
munity Efficiency (.78), Welfare (.65), 
Health Index (.62), Educational Sacrifice 
(.62), Educational Effort (.53) and Birth 
Rate (.40); and high negative loadings for 
negative attributes such Child Neglect 
Unemployment Index Mental 
Illness Poverty and Techni- 
cal Illiteracy 

The presence significant positive and 
negative loadings indicates another bi-polar 
factor with welfare one end and atony 
the other. Atony here used the sense 
want tone, vital energy, weakness 
disorganization the system which pre- 
vents the community from achieving effi- 
ciency controlling the social and physical 
environment the interest greater 
security, better life chances and higher 
standard life. 

community characterized this factor 
probably has what Angell called “moral 
integration” marked degree. The under- 
lying factor here designated welfare 
probably qualitatively much like “moral inte- 
gration,” but this term not used here 
order avoid confusion with the specific 
meaning given Angell. Communities 
that evidence this factor high degree 
would probably also have high “community” 
feeling and awareness. 

This type county 
illiteracy but the presence the 
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welfare factor apparently not dependent 
high educational achievement indicated 
loadings .12 general educational 
status. the other hand, loading .27 
college education reveals the presence 
considerable numbers who have achieved this 
amount schooling. There indication 
absence crime and some evi- 
dence good social control (.25). also 
noteworthy that the only significant loading 
for mental illness was this factor 
indicating that, this factor increases, 
mental illness decreases. 

Interestingly enough this type social 
system mot necessarily characterized 
high socio-economic status, has often 
been assumed, but rather lower middle 
class position indicated the loading 
(.72) the “Craftsmen” variable and 
negative loading socio-economic 
status (see Table 2). The community pos- 
sessing this factor apparently has through 
superior social organization and “moral in- 
tegration” ordered and disciplined its appe- 
tites and activities accordance with middle 
class value systems achieve superior and 
desirable conditions terms that value 
system. 

Since this situation has apparently been 
achieved without superior socio-economic 
means, might assumed that 
terms output divided input had 
been achieved marked degree. The 
highest factor loading (.78), achieved 
the variable called Community Efficiency, 
supports such conclusion. 

Why then was this factor labeled 
labeled correctly input were assumed 
include economic status elements only, 
but this apparently not the only kind 
input this case. High loadings Welfare 
Self-Sufficiency, Health Index, Educational 
Sacrifice, Per Capita Expenditure for Edu- 
cation and Educational Sacrifice indicate that 
other inputs than economic ones are being 
applied the system. Thus prodigious 
effort may have been expended order 
achieve the state welfare and the com- 
munity may not “efficient” the physical 
sense effective outcome divided energy 
input. That desirable state welfare 
present seems uncontestable. 

Welfare another strong factor involved 
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with fairly large number variables (16), 
and also shows very satisfactory degree 
orthogonality (independence) from the 
urbanism factor. consequently represents 
another source community variation that 
must taken into account explorations 
community differences. 

Factor C—Influx. High loadings such 
variables Migration Gain, Dwelling New- 
ness, Population Gain, Retail Sales Gain, 
and Population Mobility proclaim this 
population influx factor. The negative 
loadings Commercial Activity and Whole- 
sale Trade indicate that the influx factor 
strongest suburbs peripheral areas 
cities where these activities are not found 
and the negative loading poverty implies 
that these are relatively high socio-economic 
areas. should expected, there are some 
indications obliqueness this factor with 
the general urbanism factor Dwelling 
Condition, Dwelling Newness, and Popu- 
lation 

Factor D—Poverty. This factor was 
named Poverty from the variable having the 
highest loading (.63). Associated with Pov- 
erty large Dependent Population and 
much Child Neglect. That this situation 
sometimes more characteristic rural areas 
indicated the loading Agriculture 
and the negative loading Governmental 
Complexity. However, the low loading 
Farmers (.13) would seem indicate that 
this not true rural area, but tran- 
sitional one having both agriculture and in- 
dustry. The loading Agriculture probably 
derives from the fact that this measure 
based the per capita value farm prod- 
ucts, which may include wholesaling and 
food processing activities well farming. 
High Natural Increase characteristic 
the poor classes the United States and 
this generalization supported the load- 
ing .44 for Natural Increase. Why should 
Retail Sales Gain (1948-1954) linked 
with Poverty? Studies the relative gain 
and loss various economic classes show 
that the lower classes that have gained 
relatively most purchasing power the 
period the data. Furthermore, 
the high loading Child Neglect (.42) and 
the absence Welfare loadings would indi- 


See Table 
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cate lack community “moral integra- 
tion” and discipline that implies that money 
would spent retail stores rather than 
for welfare, education, etc. The low loadings 
Juvenile Delinquency, Socio-Economic 
Status and Well-to-do, Home Value, and 
Crime the Poverty factor are the result 
the fact that “poverty” Ohio found 
the greatest degree rural counties, 
while the characteristics mentioned are asso- 
ciated with urban places. 

Factor E—Magni-Complexity. The Eco- 
nomic Base measure which this factor 
most heavily loaded combined index de- 
signed measure one number the rela- 
tive positions given community the 
agrarianism-industrialism continuum. high 
index indicates the greatest degree indus- 
trialization and commercialism; low index, 
agrarianism. Additional significant loadings 
Population Density, Size, Educational 
Plant Size, Governmental Complexity, Het- 
erogeneity and Wholesale Trade led 
name this factor Magni-Complexity. 
county having high degree this variable 
would placed the urban polar position 
the urban-rural continuum. separated 
from the urbanism factor the rotation 
process and persisted maintaining its 
orthogonality. 

Apparently sheer size and complexity, 
though related urbanism, are somewhat 
independent and different from it. 
should expected, there some overlapping 
Urbanism and Magni-complexity with re- 
gard Educational Plant Size, Heterogene- 
ity, Governmental Complexity, Population 
Size, Population Density and Economic Base. 
Apparently these dimensions both with 
Urbanism and Magni-Complexity. the 
other hand, Migration Gain, Wholesale 
Trade, Retail Sales Gain, and Relief Ex- 
penditure are associated with Magni-Com- 
plexity rather than with urbanism. These re- 
lationships become logical when comparing 
characteristics county containing large 
metropolis and suburban county adjacent 
it. The suburban county can very 
urban, but would not evidence Magni- 
Complexity, while the central city would 
show both Urbanism and Magni-Complexity. 

Factor F—Educational Effort. The high- 
est loading Educational Effort seems 
indicate the true nature the factor. And 
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the equally strong loadings the three 
other variables this cluster bears out this 
community that puts lot effort into 
education would sacrifice for it, spend more 
per capita it, and achieve through their 
efforts relatively high educational status. 
significant that although our measures 
are based dollar values expended, the 
factor does not mention any wealth measures 
which there are quite few the matrix. 
For example, Socio-Economic Status has 
loading only .07, Well-to-do, mere .12, 
Educational Wealth just .14, Family Income 
insignificant one .10 this factor. 
other words, have extracted factor 
measuring educational effort and sacrifice 
independent wealth per se. 

Factor G—Proletarianism. This rather 
pure factor. Because the high positive 
loadings Unskilled Workers and the very 
high negative loading Wealth Differential 
(Rich), which indicates that, this factor 
increases, the proportion “rich” people 
decreases, was designated Proletarianism. 
The word used the classical Marxian 
sense indicating the presence large pro- 
portion propertyless, relatively poor, low 
skilled, and poorly paid wage workers. 


SUMMARY 


The factorial analysis led the ex- 
traction from variable correlation 
matrix seven factors operating within the 
county community systems. 

These seven factors were identified and 
named the basis their factor loadings 
certain variables, combinations 
variables, follows: 


Urbanism Magni-Complexity 
Welfare Educational Effort 
Influx Proletarianism 

Poverty 


While these factors were predominantly 
independent (orthogonal) there was some 
overlapping, resulting undoubtedly from the 
inherent nature the phenomena involved. 
community system characterized magni- 
complexity, for example, cannot escape being 
urban also some extent and one character- 
ized high state community “welfare” 
cannot escape also having “educational ef- 
fort.” Thus the overlapping that does exist 
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the result intrinsic relationships and 
provides additional validity checks the 
measures used. 

Examination Table indicates that 
rural-urban theory supported most 
points, and urbanism emerges the most 
general all the factors, but canaot con- 
sidered “general factor” the strict inter- 
pretation the term, because number 
variables are apparently not significantly re- 
lated it. Consequently, community varia- 
tion cannot attributed this factor alone 
and explanation community differences 
must take into account the other factors dem- 
onstrated comparatively independent 
urbanism. 

Educational effort appeared im- 
portant underlying and largely independent 
source community variation. may prove 
useful find the communities possessing this 
factor high low degree. Case studies 
these polar communities might then 
made find the causality the degree 
educational effort observed. 

The isolation magni-complexity 
factor suggests that there fundamental 
difference between small and large urban sys- 
tems that needs further investigation. 

Welfare was revealed strong factor 
indicative the degree which commu- 
nity able achieve style life ac- 
cordance with the accepted positive values 
middle-class culture. Its composition and 
measures should provide valuable empirical 
and quantitative measures for evaluating the 
effectiveness community welfare programs 
and policies. 

The emergence many meaningful 
regularities and structures indication 
the reliability the units measurement 
and the basic data since the possibility 
the occurrence such regularities, the 
basic data were unreliable, very remote. 
The combinations involved the interrela- 
tionships the variables are like the 
parts jig-saw puzzle thousands 
pieces which fit together present mean- 
ingful picture community systems within 
established theoretical framework com- 
munity relationships and processes. 

The results this study indicate that 
factor analysis important tool com- 
munity analysis. Application this tech- 
nique this type data may one the 
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more valid uses the method because the 
large number established relationships, 
validity cross-checks and “marker varia- 
bles” eliminates much the criticism cen- 


known, for example, that density, certain 
occupational types, size, and business and industry 
are found only association with urban charac- 
teristics. the rotational process these would 
become associated with known rural characteristics, 
would sign that the rotation which pro- 
duced this result had not met the criterion 
meaningfulness, one the rotational criteria. 


tered the subjectivity the rotational 
process utilized arriving simple, suf- 
ficient, and logically tenable factor structure. 
Since number research projects using 
factor analysis, and many cases compara- 
ble data, have now been completed, study 
comparing all the results should enable 
name with greater certitude the basic and 
essential elements terms which varia- 
tions the vast complexity community 
systems can explained. 


SOCIAL MOBILITY DEMOGRAPHIC PERSPECTIVE 


SCHNORE 


University Wisconsin 


realistic conception the field demography, based upon the activities practicing 
demographers, includes the study various kinds “social mobility,” generically defined 
change status. taxonomy statuses can constructed, and various types mobility 
can identified. The traditional interest sociologists social mobility primarily (but 
not exclusively) focussed one type change, change “reversible-achieved” statuses, and 
stands need some redirection. Some demographic contributions the study mobility 
are reviewed here, and attention called some relevant work non-demographers. 
Finally, social mobility discussed ecological context, effort provide frame- 
work for the analysis variations national rates social mobility. 


THE SCOPE DEMOGRAPHY 


LTHOUGH its place demographic 
analysis not fully appreciated, the 


topic social mobility can easily 
shown lie within the province demog- 
raphy when the field realistically defined. 
All that required awareness the 
demographer’s interest population com- 
position. The concept “population com- 
position” refers any view aggregate 
that recognizes differences within it. 
theory, the criteria and cutting points em- 
ployed and the categories utilized could 
cover unlimited range quantitative and 
qualitative characteristics amenable being 
distinguished and counted; the fact that they 


Prepared for the Workshop Methodology 
and Systems Formulation, Social Systems Research 
Institute, University Wisconsin. 

1See Joseph Spengler and Otis Dudley Duncan, 
editors, Demographic Analysis, Glencoe: Free Press, 
1956, 439; George Lundberg, Foundations 
Sociology, New York: Macmillan, 1939, pp. 


Failure recognize the place social 
mobility the field not surprising, for 
demography has presented definitional diffi- 
culties since the term was coined 
fact, appears that there was clear-cut 
conception demography discipline 
with distinguishable boundaries until the 
present century. One widely quoted defini- 
tion was set out Wolfe 1931, wherein 
demography was described as, “The numer- 
ical analysis the state and movement 
human population inclusive census enu- 
meration and registration vital proc- 
This definition has the virtue 
specifying the basic sources demographic 
data, but its broad reference the “state 
and movement” population unnecessar- 


460; and Kingsley Davis, Human Society, New 
York: Macmillan, 1949, 552. 

Achille Guillard, Elements statistique hu- 
démographie comparée, Paris: Gullaumin 
cie., 1855. 

the Social Sciences, New York: Macmillan Co., 
1931, pp. 85-86. 
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ily ambiguous. shall see, only certain 
aspects the “state” population come 
under demographic purview, while the 
“movements” which demographers attend 
—social well physical—are quite 
readily specified. 

Sources data. The “state” popula- 
tion ordinarily ascertained means 
census—an enumeration, whether complete 
partial (via sampling), the number and 
given point time. The cross-sectional ele- 
ment this definition critical; census 
offers snapshot, essentially static 
portrait population. However, only three 
facets are demographic interest: (1) size, 
(2) spatial distribution, and (3) composi- 
tion. This last aspect—the “make-up” 
population into significant biological, social 
economic categories. 

sharp contrast with the census stands 
the registration system, designed record 
and compile the incidence certain events 
near the time their occurrence. Note 
that “events” and not persons are the units 
employed; more important, recording occurs 
more less continuously, rather than ar- 
bitrary points time, that the census 
“snapshot” may augumented “mov- 
ing picture” closely spaced observations. 
Now “registration,” system data col- 
lection, not confused with “vital sta- 
tistics,” which typically include only births, 
adoptions, marriages, separations, annul- 
ments, divorces, and Other events 
that are amenable registration are migra- 
tion and various types mobility. Move- 
ments between modern nation-states, 
“international migrations,” are commonly 
registered. contrast, “internal migration,” 
change residence within country, 
less frequently subject registration. Reg- 
istration also logically applicable other 
types mobility, the sense movements 
the social system, status changes. For 
example, occupational changes may re- 
corded registration system; they are 


sometimes discussed the means 
entering leaving particular population, closer 
examination reveals that vital statistics refer 
ways entering leaving given family. This 
fact undoubtedly related the legal basis 
these data collection systems. 


analogous changes marital status, and 
may registered just like marriages and di- 
vorces, albeit great 

any event, the two major sources 
demographic data—census and registration 
systems—must seen complementary 
devices, and they are particularly informa- 
tive when their products are combined. The 
mutual relevance the two types demo- 
graphic data readily appreciated soon 
recognized that the “movements” 
population that are interest demog- 
raphers include all those events that bring 
about alterations population’s size, dis- 
tribution, 

The demographic equation. The demog- 
rapher obviously interested such phe- 
nomena fertility and mortality, the “vital 
processes” means which the size the 
world’s population determined. Here 
also the basis the demographer’s concern 
with migration, physical movement 
through space. Even the absence sig- 
nificant variations fertility and mortality, 
substantial changes distribution, and 
the size local populations, can readily 
effected migratory movements. 

Recognition the fundamental role 
the vital processes (fertility and mortality) 
producing changes population size has 
given rise definitions the field phrased 
solely terms vital This em- 
phasis has survived more recent defini- 
tions, although migration typically added. 


census may provide surrogate data mo- 
bility. See Donald Bogue, “The Quantitative 
Study Social Dynamics and Social Change,” 
American Journal Sociology, (May, 1952), 
pp. 565-568; Bogue describes “mobility statistics” 
census data referring “change some status 
during arbitrarily selected interval time,” and 
“tenure statistics,” wherein “each person asked 
when entered his present status.” 

more detailed accounts, see George 
Barclay, Techniques Population Analysis, New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958; Mortimer 
Spiegelman, Demography, Chicago: 
The Society Actuaries, 1955; Peter Cox, 
Demography, Cambridge: the University Press, 
1950; Hugh Wolfenden, Population Statistics 
and Their Compilation, Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1954, rev. ed. 

for example, George Chandler Whipple, 
Vital Statistics, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1919, 
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example, consider Davis’s delineation 
the province demography: 


“The primary tasks demography are (1) 
ascertain the number people given 
area, (2) determine what change—what 
growth decline—this number represents; 
(3) explain the change, and (4) estimate 
this basis the future trend. explaining 
change numbers the populationist begins 
with three variables: births, deaths, and mi- 
gration. subtracts the deaths from the 
births get ‘natural increase’ and sub- 
tracts the emigrants from the immigrants 
get ‘net clear that any 
factor influencing the number people must 
operate through one more the variables 
mentioned. other way can population 
changed. For this reason may call the 
four variables [fertility, mortality, immigra- 
tion, and emigration] ‘the primary demo- 
graphic processes.’ They represent the core 
population analysis.” 


More recently, Davis has identified these four 
variables “the strictly demographic realm 
[containing] the first-order variables—those 
through which, and only through which, 
any other factor can influence population 
sentation demographic interest popu- 
lation size and distribution, shall see that 
this view contains serious deficiency 
characterization demography has 
actually developed the course the past 
century. What fails include ex- 
plicit recognition -the demographer’s in- 
terest population composition, and his 
complementary concern with social mobility. 

Compositional change occurs the ab- 
sence vital events, and the absence 
any migratory movement whatsoever. Con- 
sider population composed persons 
various marital statuses. The marital com- 
position the population any short time 
interval can obviously altered without 
any births, deaths, migrations sub- 
stantial number persons marry secure 
divorce, i.e., change their marital status. Al- 
though not ordinarily labelled, these move- 
ments are forms “social mobility” the 
generic sense that want develop here. 


Op. cit., pp. 551-552; italics added. 

Kingsley Davis, “The Demographic Conse- 
quences Changes Productive Technology: 
Essay the Problem Measurement,” Social, 
Economic Change, Paris: 
UNESCO, 1958, 197. 
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Another, more complicated example will 
serve show that many compositional 
changes are the effects variations fer- 
tility, mortality, migration, and social mo- 
bility operating combination. Consider 
the problem the changing “social class” 
composition purely hypothetical nation. 
this imaginary country, fertility in- 
versely related social class—i.e., the higher 
classes exhibit significantly lower fertility. 
Similarly, mortality and social class are neg- 
tively associated, that substantially higher 
death rates occur the lowest strata. Let 
suppose, however, that the net effect 
these tendencies favors the lower classes, 
whose fertility rates are high enough com- 
pensate for their higher mortality rates, 
that their rates natural increase consist- 
ently remain above 
ments. Let further assume that the higher 
strata are reproducing themselves levels 
low that even their low mortality rates 
cannot prevent net deficits from being sus- 
tained year after year. With respect mi- 
gration into and out this hypothetical 
country, moreover, let imagine that immi- 
grants typically arrive with occupational 
skills that fit them for unskilled and menial 
labor; immigrants thus tend enter the 
national class structure the bottom. 
the same time, emigration from the country 
—much smaller volume—is not occupa- 
tionally selective, that neither upper nor 
lower strata lose disproportionate numbers 
from their ranks. 

Now the combined effect all these class- 
contingent demographic processes, operating 
over period time, would yield class 
structure exhibiting progressively greater 
bulge the bottom, accompanied radi- 
cal shrinkage the top. The lower strata, 
constantly replenished the numbers rep- 
resented the “gap” between the vital rates, 
and further swollen net immigration, 
would expand rapidly. the same time, the 
upper strata would suffering the numerical 
decimation unfavorable balance be- 
tween the vital rates, and—unable depend 
upon immigration compensate for the 
“natural” deficits—would exhibit absolute 
losses. 

this point have considered only 
certain simple relations between social class, 
vital rates, and migration. What the im- 
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plications this situation for class com- 
position and social mobility? Let suppose 
that series censuses over the period 
observation disclosed noticeable change 
class composition, indexed the propor- 
tions various occupations. Despite the im- 
plications immobility class equilibrium 
suggested these data, would actually 
have infer considerable net upward social 
mobility. other words, substantial num- 
bers persons would have experience 
tionally individual career terms—from 
lower higher positions, order preserve 
the same over-all class composition. This 
because the remaining demographic variables 
are behaving such fashion yield sur- 
pluses the bottom and deficits the top. 
the successive censuses revealed changes 
class composition representing occupa- 
tional “up-grading” the entire population, 
means expansions the top and con- 
tractions the base, then even more net up- 
ward mobility would have inferred. 
Note that specify “net” upward mobility, 
recognition the fact that changes may 
occur either direction far individuals 
are concerned. 

may summarize the foregoing argu- 
ment more abstract terms. one ex- 
clusively interested changes population 
size and/or distribution given time in- 
terval, then the four variables” 
specified Davis are sufficient for demo- 
graphic analysis. has pointed out, 


“Tf ‘r’ the rate growth, then the following 
equation holds: 

where ‘b’ the birth rate, ‘d’ the death rate, 
the immigration rate, and ‘e’ the emigra- 
tion rate for given period. the population 
question that the whole world, migra- 
tion drops out the picture, leaving only 
natural increase.” 


strictly analogous reasoning, changes 
population distribution can disaggregated 
separated into their demographic com- 
ponents, and appropriate weights can as- 
signed the responsible processes according 
their actual contributions. 

one concerned with changes com- 
position, however, the “demographic equa- 
tion” must modified accordingly, order 
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take account the possible role social 
mobility. Thus for the changes the size 
particular occupational stratum mari- 
tal status category, the proper expression 
would read: 

where “B,” “D,” “I,” and “E” refer the 
absolute numbers births, deaths, immi- 
grants and emigrants respectively, and where 
“X” signifies movement into, and “Y” de- 
notes movement out of, the stratum cate- 
gory. 

Thus social mobility subject vital 
interest demographers. The concern may 
direct and for its own sake, the 
analysis accessions and departures from 
the labor force. More frequently, certain 
kinds mobility are interest for the bear- 
ing they may have upon vital rates, ex- 
emplified the concern shown students 
fertility over the marriage rate, which re- 
flects the relative frequency one kind 
change status. Demographers frequently 
analyze changes composition into their 
“components,” portrayed the expression 
given immediately above. Whatever the moti- 
vation behind the work, however, and what- 
ever the practical theoretical ends that 
are served, the study various kinds 
social mobility important part the 
demographer’s stock trade. 


Defining the field. The most serviceable 
definition demography—one that 
neither unmanageably broad nor unduly re- 
strictive, and one that gives due attention 
the actual activities professional demog- 
raphers—has recently appeared formu- 
lation Hauser and Duncan: 

“Demography the study the size, ter- 
ritorial distribution, and composition popu- 
lation, changes therein, and the components 
such changes, which may identified 
natality, mortality, territorial movement (mi- 
gration), and social mobility (change 
status).” 


These writers distinguish rather sharply be- 
tween “demography” and what they choose 
call “population studies,” reserving the 
former term for the more technical and de- 


Philip Hauser and Otis Dudley Duncan, 
“Overview and Conclusions,” Hauser and Duncan, 
editors, The Study Population, Chicago: Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1959, 
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scriptive aspects demographic inquiry. 
Under the rubric “population studies” 
they refer any analysis, undertaken from 
any wide variety disciplinary view- 
points, that focusses upon demographic phe- 
nomena either independent dependent 
variables. This distinction gives formal recog- 
nition the many points contact between 
demography and host scientific special- 
ties, both biological and social, and these 
links deserve few brief remarks. 

should obvious that demography 
not the exclusive property any one dis- 
cipline. Demographic study informed 
any body theory research that bears 
upon the questions human birth, death, 
and movement, whether through social 
physical space. Many subfields biology 
thus qualify conducting “population 
studies,” although there some disposition 
among social scientists pre-empt the field, 
when Davis asserts that “whenever the 
demographer pushes his inquiry the point 
asking why the demographic processes be- 
have they do, enters the social field.” 
Moreover, futile try link demog- 
raphy any one the special social sci- 
ences. The fact that most demographers 
the United States are trained sociologists 
fortuitous that most representatives 
the profession Europe are trained 
economists, actuaries, public health statisti- 
will attempt show that demography has 
immediate relevance for sociology, that 
(1) compositional view population in- 
evitably provides proximate description 
social structure, and (2) demographic 
treatment changes status yields invalu- 
able data social mobility. Nothing that 
said here should suggest that similar argu- 
ments could not made for the special 
relevance demography for (say) economics 
ologist, and one especially concerned with 
macroscopic aspects social structure and 


Davis, Human Society, op. cit., 552. 

David Glass, editor, The University Teach- 
ing Social Demography, Paris: 
UNESCO, 1957. 

14See Glenn Trewartha, Case for Popula- 
tion Geography,” the Association 
American Geographers, (June, 1953), pp. 71-97, 
and the essays concerned with the various disciplines 
Hauser and Duncan, cit., Part IV. 
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social mobility major foci that disci- 
pline. general, subscribes the view 
that 
“Demography may considered serv- 
ice discipline the other branches social 
science, Its data and findings are basic every 
other social science because their immedi- 
ate descriptive value and, what even more 


important, because their use suggesting 
problems for research other disciplines.” 


These preliminary remarks should serve 
establish the relevance social mobility for 
demography. Our next task focus more 
closely upon mobility, distinguish sub- 
types mobility, and specify the manner 
which they are treated demographically. 


TYPES MOBILITY AND THEIR 
MEASUREMENT 


this point, have been content 
speak mobility change status. Satis- 
factory this may for preliminary pur- 
poses, closer analysis must begin classify- 
ing statuses, and then proceed subdivide 
them according the manner which they 
may altered. happens, our initial 
distinction derives, not from demography, 
but from the literature anthropology and 
sociology. the widely recognized distinc- 
tion between “ascribed” and “achieved” 
statuses usually credited 


Ascribed statuses. Commonly cited ex- 
amples universally “ascribed” statuses are 
age, sex, and certain kinship statuses; these 
share non-volitional quality, that 
amount effort the part the individual 
can alter them. equally apt example 
one’s place birth; although one may lie 
about it, one’s birthplace cannot changed. 
contrast, “achieved” statuses are more 
clearly subject change, and the term 
itself suggests, effort and volition frequently 
have role. addition, one’s educational 
marital status, his occupation, and his place 
residence are not immutably fixed. Even 


Amos Hawley, Human Ecology: Theory 
Community Structure, New York: Ronald Press, 
1950, 70. See also, Philip Hauser, “De- 
mography Relation Sociology,” American 
Journal Sociology, (September, 1959), pp. 
169-173. 

Ralph Linton, The Study Man, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1936, 115. 
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they cannot changed will (since the 
norms many societies treat them ways 
fully deterministic those governing age 
and sex) they have the common quality 
potential for change. The basis the dis- 
tinction, however, does not turn upon the 
presence absence capacity for change 
per se; shall see that least one ascribed 
status changes automatically, and that the 
forms change taken various achieved 
statuses not reduce single type. Nor 
does the distinction rest, bottom, upon the 
capacity for volition exercised. 
turns out, this dimension status—ascrip- 
tion versus upon 
whether not the status can determined 

concrete examples, let consider the 
universally statuses first. These 
include age, sex, place birth, and kinship 
within the family Among 
these, age stands out distinctly change- 
able status; while all the others are im- 
mutable, one’s age constantly changing 
from the instant birth, for aging bio- 
logical fact reckoned with continuously. 
Equally vital for our purposes the fact 
that this change has the quality irreversi- 
bility. Trivial may seem first blush, 
the fact that one’s age changes only one 
direction turns out critical signifi- 
cance, conceptually and terms meas- 


The fact that they can ascertained birth 
may tempt one call them “biological” character- 
istics, but the inclusion kinship and birthplace 
important subtypes stretches the meaning the 
term point diminishing utility. Moreover, 
age and sex are socially defined statuses every 
society. 

This type family refers the kin group into 
which one born; contrasted with the 
“family procreation,” created when one marries. 
Adoption into another family orientation pos- 
sible, course, and has actually served 
avenue social mobility some societies; the 
existence the practice makes for certain degree 
ambiguity classification. 

Viewed more broadly, “age” can conceived 
manner that makes reversible: one begins 
relative independence, and then ages into dependency 
with respect wide range social responsibili- 
ties. The status “citizen” also interesting 
one, typologically speaking. Determined birth, 
least the United States, can legally lost 
and regained, inmates certain custodial in- 


Achieved statuses. Upon superficial ex- 
amination, may seem that “achieved” 
statuses are simply those that are change- 
able, since difficult conceive any 
that are absolutely resistant 
Why then utilize the ascribed-achieved di- 
chotomy all? shall deal with this 
issue below; more profitable, for the 
moment, consider some concrete instances 
changeable statuses that fall under the 
“achieved” rubric. Among the important 
achieved statuses that are commonly recog- 
nized are the following: education, occupa- 
tion, income, religion, marital status, and 
kinship the family procreation. Each 
these could serve the subject for detailed 
discussion, but two three them merit 
special attention. 

First all, when educational status de- 
fined terms school years completed (as 
our census system), has more less 
unique quality. One may add to, but never 
subtract from, the number years at- 
trates the importance the definitions 
the categories employed. one concerned 
with marital status, one likely work 
with set categories similar those used 
the United States census, viz., single, mar- 
ried, separated, divorced, and widowed. 
so, some the statuses are clearly reversible, 
the sense that person can divorced 
widowed and may subsequently re- 
marry, which time reassumes status 
previously held. For some purposes, how- 
ever, demographers find profitable work 


stitutions; this sense changeable and re- 
versible, albeit technically ascribed. The status 
also open achievement, naturalization. are 
ignoring here those cases changes sex that 
occur from time time. For distinction between 
“population structure” (referring “unalterable 
characteristics”) and “population composition” (re- 
ferring “changeable features”) see John 
Grauman, “Population Estimates and Projections,” 
Hauser and Duncan, cit., pp. 565-569. 

clearly not reversible. This example, the way, 
should enlightening those who persist 
attaching particular significance the exercise 
will “achieved” statuses, for volition may 
may not operate. 

educational status defined terms 
simple literacy, the possibility forgetting acquired 
skills reading and writing would make this 
potentially “reversible” attribute. 
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with only crude dichotomy: “never-mar- 
ried” (single) and “ever-married” (including 
the currently married, separated, divorced, 
and widowed). this case, the only possible 
status change irreversible. 

The other achieved statuses are chiefly 
marked the fact reversibility. Adher- 
ents particular religion may enter and 
leave, they may join another church sect, 
rejoin their original faith, forswear al- 
legiance any religious group. Similarly, 
individual may move through whole series 
occupations, from time time reassuming 
position that had been previously aban- 
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foregoing discussion graphic form. Figure 
encompasses all the concrete cases dis- 
cussed above; note that the “unchangeable- 
reversible” cells are empty definition, 
since reversal form change. un- 
doubtedly the irreversible and unchangeable 
quality most ascribed statuses, together 
with the changeable and reversible character 
most achieved statuses, that have tempted 
most writers emphasize the matter voli- 
tion. Our analysis, however, has demon- 
strated that this not the crucial basis 
distinction; rather, the extent which 
status amenable assignment birth. 


Type status change 


CHANGEABLE 


Type status REVERSIBLE 


Occupation 
Income 
Religion 
Marital status 
Place 
residence 
Kinship 
family 
procreation 


ACHIEVED Education 


IRREVERSIBLE 


UNCHANGEABLE 


REVERSIBLE 


Sex 

Place birth 

Kinship family 
orientation 

“Race” 


“Veteran” 


Ficure Types Status CHANGE, WITH EXAMPLES 


doned. Finally, one can alter his place 
residence, with the obvious option re- 
turning place previously occupied. Al- 
though prefer discuss changes place 
recognize the fundamental parallel be- 
tween such changes and those that may ensue 
between other statuses; they are cognate 
processes, and offer number interesting 
problems when they are jointly 


Status changes. remains only identify 
the traditional interest sociologists “so- 
cial mobility” these terms. This task will 
facilitated, however, summarize the 


example will serve. Residence rules 
matrilocal, patrilocal, neolocal) require migration 
one both spouses the time change 
marital status. 


Sociological interest statuses has taken 
number directions. Perhaps the most 
popular approach starts from the image 
the individual simultaneously occupying 
number statuses, each which consti- 
tutes membership some group social 
category. This line thought leads naturally 
statistical consideration the co-oc- 
cupancy statuses, the work 
Lenski, Gibbs and (more fre- 
quently) into non-statistical analysis 
the compatibility statuses. Concern with 


Lenski, “Status Crystallization: 
Non-Vertical Dimension Status,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, (August, 1954), pp. 
405-413; Jack Gibbs and Walter Martin, 
Theory Status Integration and Its Relationship 
Suicide,” American Sociological Review, 
(April, 1958), pp. 140-147. 
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“role conflicts” and “marginality” are typi- 
cal problems here. Both these approaches 
may derive from simple cross-sectional con- 
sideration statuses held given point 
time. But still another direction socio- 
logical effort begins with the observation that 
individuals pass through series statuses 
sequence during the course lifetime. 
Thus some writers concerned with modal 
sequences and with the appropriateness 
one status for its probable sequelae (e.g., 
youth for Allied concepts that 
have grown out this area discussion 
include “anticipatory socialization” and “re- 
socialization,” and the general interest 
longitudinal developmental, with the indi- 
vidual career issue. 

All these theoretical and empirical ef- 
forts bear the common stamp indi- 
vidualistic emphasis, although degrees 
status crystallization integration can 
properly regarded variable properties 
populations certain applications. Quite dif- 
ferent facets the problem come into view, 
however, assume another posture and 
consider statuses from the standpoint so- 
cial structure the large. Gutman has 
observed, population characteristics 
about which information collected cen- 
sus tabulations are relevant also the 
analysis social structure.” Social struc- 
ture, other words, amenable study 
terms population composition. The United 
Nations has recommended the following 
items for inclusion all censuses: sex, age, 
marital status, place birth, citizenship, 
mother tongue, educational characteristics, 
fertility data, economic characteristics, house- 
hold data (including the relationship the 
individual the head the household), 
and urban and rural place 
Such data would comprise rich mine, in- 
deed, for the student comparative social 
structure, for they include all the specific 
statuses discussed above, and census cross- 


24See, for example, Talcott Parsons, “Age and 
Sex the Social Structure the United States,” 
American Sociological Review, (October, 1942), 
pp. 604-616. 

Robert Gutman, “In Defense Population 
Theory,” American Sociological Review, (June, 
1960), 328. 

United Nations, Population Census Methods, 
New York: United Nations, 1949. 
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tabulations permit elaborate description 
society’s gross morphology. Unfortu- 
nately, very few countries compile and pub- 
lish data all these subjects, and the 
amount cross-tabular detail even more 
limited. Truly comparative structural analy- 
sis more than small and biased sample 
countries will have await the imple- 
mentation these recommendations na- 
tions and territories outside the Western 
sphere. This fact notwithstanding, im- 
portant take note the potential for 
structural analysis that resides composi- 
tional view population. 


Sociological views. Our final task this 
section locate the traditional interest 
sociologists “social mobility” within the 
framework that have developed here. So- 
ciological effort has been focussed almost 
exclusively upon the cluster statuses 
the lower left-hand corner Figure 
more explicitly, the “reversible achieved” 
statuses. Not all these, however, have been 
the subject scrutiny terms mobility. 
Studies changes marital status are ordi- 
narily taken the context family 
studies. Changes place residence and 
religion have been somewhat slighted the 
mobility literature favor emphasis upon 
occupation, income and education, and “so- 
cial mobility,” the sociological lexicon, has 
primary reference changes 

Now these three statuses—education, oc- 
cupation, and income—have seemingly come 
into analytical prominence because two 
facts: (1) social mobility, subject 
sociological inquiry, has been absorbed into 
more general content area, i.e., “stratifica- 
tion;” (2) much the theoretical and em- 


The related topics “race” and ethnic mem- 
bership constitute difficult problems conceptu- 
alization and measurement, and they have been 
practically ignored this presentation. first 
glance, they are obviously ascribed, unchangeable, 
and irreversible. Such classification, however, 
reckons without such phenomena “race passing” 
and “assimilation,” and evades whole series 
problems arising out “race 
which render the subject somewhat resistant 
systematic treatment. Moreover, entire racial 
group may experience upward downward mo- 
bility. The space required deal with these com- 
plex issues can better devoted other matters. 
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pirical literature this latter area treats 
statuses unidimensionally. ranks them 
along single scale, e.g., accordance with 
the differential evaluation accorded various 
statuses. These three statuses have the com- 
mon feature being more less readily 
ranked; for contrast, one need only think 
marital statuses, the “ranking” which 
difficult. all the achieved statuses listed 
Figure only educational, income, 
occupational movements can meaningfully 
labelled “upward” “downward.” Indeed, 
two them (income and education) are al- 
most intrinsically quantitative, and can 
easily represented relatively unambiguous 
scales. might also added that whole 
host studies have shown the utility these 
variables predicting wide variety be- 
havior 
consumer decisions, voting performance, fer- 
tility preferences, and life styles general. 
Our intention not deny minimize the 
value these inquiries. Rather, point 
the rather narrow canvas upon which mo- 
bility has been portrayed, and point 
some possible advantages that might derive 
from generic conception “social mo- 
bility.” 

take only one example, sociologists con- 
cerned with mobility are the habit 
dealing only with occupational movements 
between broadly defined strata, ignoring 
movements within the stratum. (Such move- 
ments have come labelled shifts within 
tendency regard only changes across 
particular occupational line—such those 
between manual and non-manual jobs—as 
“true” mobility. Although sometimes dic- 
tated the small number cases under 
analysis, and the demand for imposing 
comparability upon data derived from dif- 
ferent sources, such procedures harbor grave 
methodological hazards one setting out 
assess the total amount occupational 


28See Emile Benoit-Smullyan, “Status, Status 
Types, and Status Inter-relations,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (April, 1944), pp. 151-161; Paul 
Hatt, “Occupations and Social Stratification,” 
American Journal Sociology, (May, 1950), 
pp. 533-543; Richard Morris and Raymond 
Murphy, “The Situs Dimension Occupational 
Structure,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1959), pp. 231-239. 
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mobility system wherein the strata con- 
sist assemblages occupations. Finally, 
there the vexing problem the disposition 
agricultural occupations, which not fit 
nicely into the usual ranking schemes; what 
constitutes “upward” versus 
mobility sometimes difficult determine 
rural urban shifts. Some these prob- 
lems are clarified the adoption demo- 
graphic persceptive. Toward this end, will 
turn review some demographic con- 
tributions the study social mobility, 
viewed the larger sense which have 
alluded. 


DEMOGRAPHIC CONTRIBUTIONS THE STUDY 
SOCIAL MOBILITY 


Demographers, course, are likely 
work with all the variables enumerated 
Figure least simple combination. 
For the most part, however, their empirical 
efforts have been confined cross-sectional 
examinations patterns 
among the various statuses. Thus differences 
between various age grades education, oc- 
cupation, income, marital status, place 
residence, etc., are rather well known for 
countries possessing modern census systems. 
Still, must recognized that these ma- 
terials not furnish direct evidence con- 
cerning mobility between statuses. The cross- 
sectional emphasis stems from the fact that 
censuses are typically far more inclusive, 
with respect the list statuses treated, 
than are registration 

Items that are widely registered include 
the following: births, adoptions, marriages, 
separations, annulments, divorces, and 
deaths. Certain countries maintaining 
tinuous registration” systems add data 
changes place residence; these record- 
linkage systems, however, are expensive 
maintain, and they tend rather fragile, 
the sense that they are easily subject 
Direct demographic evidence thus 


29See the recommendations listed United 
Nations, Principles for Vital Statistics System, 
New York: United Nations, 1953, and the review 
actual registration practices summarized United 
Nations, Handbook Vital Statistics, New York: 
United Nations, 1955, pp. 

systems are described some detail 
Dorothy Thomas Appendix National Re- 
sources Committee, Problems Changing Popu- 
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effectively confined changes marital and 
familial statuses. Marriage and divorce sta- 
tistics are especially favored demogra- 
phers because the fundamental bearing 
nuptiality upon fertility. These materials are 
probably limited interest most soci- 
ologists concerned with social mobility. 

There are other changes status that 
have not been adequately treated demo- 
graphic terms. One these concerns re- 
ligious affiliation. the United States, this 
item not even enumerated the decennial 
census, and though religion recorded 
some state vital registration systems, actual 
changes religious affiliation are not reg- 
istered such. Still, this topic consid- 
erable interest from the standpoint mo- 
bility, when regarded prestige terms. 
Moore has observed that “Protestant re- 
ligious denominations the United States 
have differential prestige, least the 
community level, and there some indica- 
tion changes affiliation with career suc- 
cess,” and goes suggest the desira- 
ability measuring the more general rela- 
tion “between income-and-occupational mo- 
bility and changes number and types 
associational memberships.” 

have indicated, sociologists evince 
considerable interest the relationship be- 
tween education and social mobility. Al- 
though relatively little demographic effort 
has gone into this subject the United 
States, perhaps significant that the most 
intensive investigation thus far conducted 
Western country was carried out under 
the general direction demographer, and 
that makes effective use variety 
religion, this represents another instance 
which American demography has not con- 
tributed its full potential the study 
mobility. 

American demographers, like their soci- 
ological counterparts, have been much more 
concerned with occupational mobility. They 


lation, Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1938. 

Wilbert Moore, “Measurement Organiza- 
tional and Institutional Implications Changes 
Productive Technology,” Social, Economic and 
Technological Change, op. cit., 245. 

Glass, editor, Social Mobility 
Britain, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954. 


have become increasingly involved various 
types “labor force analysis,” and this 
one area which occupational mobility 
approached more less directly. Combining 
data from censuses, sample surveys, and 
variety statistical sources, large amount 
information has been assembled such 
matters rates entry into and separation 
from the work force; labor force participa- 
tion rates sex, age, and other character- 
istics; migration and labor mobility; and 
the length working number 
contact points between this work and various 
specialities within 
cial stratification and social mobility—are 
concisely enumerated essay Philip 
Hauser “The Labor Force Field 
Interest for the 

The demographic analysis social mo- 
bility typically focussed the relation- 
ship between mobility and the “traditional” 
demographic variables, particularly migra- 
tion and fertility. The literature rural- 
urban migration contains wealth indi- 
rect evidence occupational mobility, since 
this shift place residence typically in- 
volves occupational changes from egricul- 
tural non-agricultural pursuits; selectivity 
migration, the characteristics movers 
versus non-movers, has been frequently 
studied. However, more direct inquiries into 
the relationship between migration and oc- 
cupational mobility have been conducted 
Goldstein, Bogue, and Freedman and Haw- 
Each these studies, although con- 
ducted professional demographer, made 
use data from other than the traditional 
demographic sources (nation-wide censuses 
and registration systems). Goldstein em- 


best general introduction this area 
still Jaffe and Charles Stewart, Manpower 
Resources and Utilization, New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1951. 

American Sociological Review, (August, 
1951), pp. 530-538. 

Sidney Goldstein, “Migration and Occupational 
Mobility Norristown, Pennsylvania,” American 
Sociological Review, (August, 1955), pp. 402- 
408; Donald Bogue, Exploratory Study 
Migration and Labor Mobility Using Social Security 
Data, Oxford, Ohio: Scripps Foundation for Re- 
search Population Problems, 1950; Ronald 
Freedman and Amos Hawley, “Migration and 
Occupational Mobility the Depression,” 
can Journal Sociology, (September, 1945), pp. 
170-177. 
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ployed data from series city directories, 
Bogue used quarterly reports from the Bu- 
reau Old Age and Survivors Insurance for 
two states, and Freedman and Hawley uti- 
lized materials from special state census 
unemployment which complete work 
histories were collected. (The latter data are 
not gathered the typical census.) 
also important note that all these studies 
conceive mobility career terms, i.e., 
taking place within the individual’s own 


working life, rather than 


ally. Both these 
graphic” data and career definition mo- 
bility—also characterize another recent dem- 
ographic study mobility, that Jaffe 
and Carleton, which the results six- 
city sample survey are 
Demographers have also displayed some 
interest mobility the course studying 
fertility. the empirical work that has been 
accomplished, mobility has ordinarily en- 


Jaffe and Carleton, Occupational 
Mobility the United States, 1930-1960, New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1954. Strictly speaking, 
definition mobility the only one 
that conforms the demographic model elaborated 
above, that yields (together with data mi- 
gration, mortality, and fertility) complete ac- 
counting for compositional change population. 
inter-generational approach mobility, although 
somewhat more convenient from the standpoint 
data collection, provides only indirect and in- 
complete accounting. Comparison individual’s 
occupation with that his father, for example, 
roughly analogous comparison population 
distribution two points time. Net shifts can 
approximately inferred, but there are numerous 
gaps, including the omission losses through mor- 
tality. Methodological pitfalls include the difficulty 
specifying one occupation for the father, when 
may have actually held many the course 
his career. (See Richard Centers, “Occupational 
Mobility Urban Occupational Strata,” American 
Sociological Review, (April, 1948), pp. 197-203). 
occupations newly married men those their 
wives, those the fathers the spouse—has 
even more severe methodological restrictions, and 
without direct demographic analogue. Some 
studies assortative mating and homogamy have 
used demographic techniques, but not the “demo- 
marriage measures mobility are discussed Ruth 
Shonle Cavan, The American Family, New York: 
Thomas Crowell Co., 1953, pp. 226-233. For 
other problems measurement, see Melvin 
Tumin and Arnold Feldman, “Theory and Meas- 
urement Occupational Mobility,” American So- 
ciological Review, (June, 1957), pp. 281-288. 
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tered the analysis independent variable, 
both inter-generational and career measures 
have been employed, and income changes 
well occupational shifts have sometimes 
been These sources are perhaps 
less direct interest sociologists concerned 
with mobility because they offer little the 
way explanation the phenomenon, 
rich they are suggesting some behavioral 
consequences mobility. 

greater general interest the soci- 
ologist the demographic perspective 
social mobility provided Elbridge Sibley’s 
well-known essay, “Some Demographic Clues 
Stratification.” Sibley succeeded in- 
tegrating differential fertility, immigration, 
and technological progress, considered fac- 
tors contributing long-term net upward 
mobility the United States, and offered 
cogent discussion the potential role 
education continuing the process. con- 
cluded that, “Together, immigration and dif- 
ferential fertility have contributed more than 
technological progress the upward move- 
ment individuals America.” Although 
made effort demonstrate this thesis 
statistically, his discussion remains one 
the most lucid analyses the ways which 
the demographic processes bear upon each 
other, and the ways which they combine 
effect changes population composition. 

Freedman and Freedman have more re- 
cently been able show that 
migrants the United States tend 
found near the bottom the urban class 
structure, when their status measured 
income, education, and Though 


For general statements, see Jerzy Berent, “Fer- 
tility and Social Mobility,” Population Studies, 
(March, 1952), pp. 244-260; Charles Westoff, 
“The Changing Focus Differential Fertility Re- 
search: The Social Mobility Hypothesis,” Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, (January, 1954), pp. 
69-103; and Ruth Riemer and Clyde Kiser, 
“Economic Tension and Social Mobility Relation 
Fertility Planning and Size Planned Family,” 
ibid., (April, 1954), pp. 167-231. Both these 
latter reports are from the Indianapolis Study. 

American Sociological Review, (June, 1942), 
pp. 322-330. 

Ronald and Deborah Freedman, “Farm-Reared 
Elements the Nonfarm Population,” Rural Soci- 
ology, (March, 1956), pp. 50-61. This study 
was based data from national sample survey; 
unfortunately, native and foreign-born migrants 
were not distinguished the analysis. Similar find- 
ings from survey single city are reported 
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this may result from excessive downward mo- 
bility the part migrants (since the 
survey materials not identify the point 
entrance), the Freedmans infer that rural- 
urban migrants tend enter the urban class 
structure the bottom. Building upon this 
basic finding, Goldberg has recently argued 
that this disproportionate representation 
rural migrants the lower urban strata ac- 
counts for the usually observed inverse re- 
lationship between social class and fertility 
urban populations. Goldberg finds insig- 
nificant differences the fertility “two- 
generation urbanites” the various class 
levels. The usual inverse pattern observed 
only the farm-reared segment the urban 
population. The relevance his argument 
this point should clear: the farm-reared 
typically enter the urban class structure 
near the bottom, apparently the up- 
wardly mobile farm-reared migrants who 
limit their child-bearing most 
additional possibility worthy investigation 
that many the traits and behaviors 
found related social class standing 
urban areas (a) are products the heavier 
representation rural migrants the lower 
strata, and/or (b) result from selective up- 
ward mobility farm-reared elements 
the urban class structure. any event, Gold- 
berg’s work represents another instance 
demographer working simultaneously with 
three broad variables—fertility, migration, 
and mobility. out such detailed in- 
vestigations that the empirical dimensions 
social mobility will filled with greater 
precision. 


Seymour Martin Lipset, “Social Mobility and 
Urbanization,” Rural Sociology, 
December, 1955), pp. 220-228. See also Howard 
Beers and Catherine Heflin, “The Urban Status 
Rural Migrants,” Social Forces, (October, 
1944), pp. 32-37. 

David Goldberg, “The Fertility Two-Gen- 
eration Urbanites,” Population Studies, (March, 
1959), pp. 214-222. Goldberg questions the rele- 
vance mobility explaining differentials fer- 
tility, and presents data showing systematic 
variation among various (inter-generational) mo- 
bility categories. See also David Goldberg, “Another 
Look the Indianapolis Fertility Data,” Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, (January, 1960), pp. 
23-36. For earlier study, see Clyde Kiser, 
“Birth Rates Among Rural Migrants Cities,” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, (October, 
1938), pp. 369-381. 


All the foregoing studies exemplify ways 
which demographic techniques and 
demographic perspective throw light upon 
subject that rarely viewed lying within 
the province the discipline. With his 
repertoire sophisticated techniques, the 
demographer seems particularly well quali- 
fied aid the sociologist the task 
measuring the volume, direction, and char- 
acteristics the mobile portion the popu- 
lation. virtue his awareness certain 
methodological dangers, such those at- 
tending the use inter-generational meas- 
ures mobility, the demographer also 
able provide warning against incomplete 
treatment the subject. (Since the demog- 
rapher employs the concept closed sys- 
tem working with the demographic equa- 
“leaks” that characterize sample survey data, 
illustrated our earlier discussion 
intergenerational mobility footnote 36.) 
The fact that more demographic research 
mobility has not been accomplished date 
can probably attributed the absence 
changes. The increasing use sample survey 
materials demographers should fill 
these lacunae the traditional sources 
demographic data, and they can learn 
great deal from those sociologists who have 
already acquired the methodological sophis- 
tication required for handling these materials. 
Equally important, however, awareness 
the part both sociologists and demog- 
raphers that the latter are well equipped, 
both technically and conceptually, tackle 
the problem social mobility. 


CONTRIBUTIONS SOCIOLOGISTS THE 
DEMOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS MOBILITY 


With its tradition descriptive research, 
might thought that the greatest single 
deficiency characterizing the treatment 
social mobility demography regard 
conceptualization. Indeed, demographers 
have been criticized being inclined de- 
scribe without explaining, and they were 
least averse theory-building not ac- 
tually debilitated trained incapacity 
This view represents gross over- 


Rupert Vance, “Is Theory for Demog- 
raphers?” Social Forces, (October, 1952), pp. 
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simplification, although students popula- 
tion have cause for complacency; their 
methodological assurance and the somewhat 
restricted scope their specialty should 
have permitted the construction far more 
elegant theory than currently available. 
actual fact, however, demographers have 
much learn from sociological students 
mobility matters other than concept ma- 
nipulation the verbal level. 

First all, there are number em- 
pirical investigations non-demographers 
that merit attention methodological 
grounds.*? The most familiar study prob- 
ably the one Rogoff, which data from 
marriage license applications single 
county Indiana were employed order 
assess the amount, direction and character 
occupational mobility two different time 
Aside from the substantive results, 


9-13; George Hillery, “Toward Concep- 
tualization Demography,” Social Forces, 
(October, 1958), pp. 45-51; and Leighton van Nort, 
“On Values Population Theory,” Milbank Me- 
morial Fund Quarterly, (October, 1960), pp. 
387-395. For effective contradictions this view, 
see Kingsley Davis, “The Sociology Demographic 
Behavior,” Robert Merton, editors, 
Sociology Today, New York: Basic Books, 1959, 
pp. 309-333, and Robert Gutman, cit. gen- 
eral sociology offers more elegant “middle-range” 
theory than the stable population model developed 
Lotka, the author unaware it. Even 
the theory demographic transition fares well 
comparison with many sociological efforts. 

according apparent major interest and affiliation 
with professional societies. Actually, sharp 
boundary can should drawn; the problem, 
the technique, and the conceptual perspective that 
counts. Some relevant efforts, however, seem 
escape the attention sociologists and demog- 
raphers reason title place publication, 
that this rough classification may useful 
the reader. cannot possibly review all the 
relevant sociological contributions here. Useful 
bibliographies are found Kurt Mayer, 
Class and Society, Garden City: Doubleday and 
Co., 1955; and Raymond Mack, Linton Free- 
man, and Seymour Yellin, Social Mobility: Thirty 
Years Research and Theory, Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Press, 1957. rich literature from 
other countries has been ignored; see, for example, 
Theodore Geiger, “Mobilité Sociale dans les so- 
ciétés européennes rotre temps,” Problémes 
population, Strasbow Universitaire 
Hautes Etudes 1951, pp. 123-134. 

Natalie Rogoff, Recent Trends Occupational 
Mobility, Free Press, 1953. 
summary the main facts for the nation, together 
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the main interest this study lies Rogoff’s 
effort distinguish between “individual 
inter-generational terms, and “structurally- 
induced mobility.” The latter type mo- 
bility derives from alterations the occu- 
pational structure wrought technological 
and organizational changes; different time 
periods may thus offer different probabilities 
mobility for the individuals concerned. 
means ingenious variant familiar 
contingency methods, Rogoff attempted 
control structurally-induced mobility and 
observe changes individual mobility. She 
was unable, course, separate the latter 
from the mobility resulting from differential 
fertility and mortality, well from other 
sources, but the possible application her 
general method other areas demographic 
interest has yet attempted; appears 
appropriate the study rural-urban 
migration periods and areas (e.g., na- 
tions) characterized different distributions 
population according size place. 

similar vein, Kahl’s work the 
sources social mobility merits close atten- 
tion demographers.** First 
Kahl distinguished “technological mobility” 
(roughly synonymous with the “structurally- 
induced mobility” discussed above) from 
mobility” and “reproductive 
mobility,” with the latter types referring 
the differential demographic behavior the 
various social strata. comparing occupa- 
tional distributions the United States 
1920 and 1950, employing estimates 
the occupational distribution net immigra- 
tion the same period, and the use 
occupational net reproduction rates, Kahl 
attempted estimate the amount occu- 
pational mobility attributable 
sources. Drawing upon data from national 
sample survey, order estimate total 
inter-generational mobility, then 
ceeded subtract the foregoing 
ponent” estimates from this total, and thus 


with discussion their implications for social 
mobility may found Albert Reiss, Jr., 
“Change the Occupational Structure the 
United States, 1910 1950,” Paul Hatt and 
Albert Reiss, Jr., editors, Cities and Society, 
Glencoe: Free Press, 1957, pp. 

Joseph Kahl, The American Class Structure, 
New York: Rinehart Co., 1957. Chapter IX. 
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derive the amount “individual” mo- 
bility. Although necessarily rough and in- 
exact, Kahl’s effort deserves attention, 
only attempt give statistical sub- 
stance Sibley’s discussion. 

Another study that stems from socio- 
logical concern with stratification and mo- 
bility the recent comparative study 
Seymour Martin Lipset and Reinhard Ben- 
Although has been properly heralded 
the first general theoretical treatment 
the subject since Sorokin’s classic appeared 
some thirty years the major interest 
the work attaches the data presented. 
Most these derive from two sources: (1) 
study career mobility sample 
Oakland, California workers; (2) large 
number sample surveys from various na- 
tions, dealing mainly with inter-generational 
mobility. There are few innovations the 
career-mobility materials, and the analysis 
the international data marred several 
minor technical deficiencies caused the 
nature the data. For one thing, attention 
focused upon the inter-generational cross- 
ing the “manual-nonmanual” line, despite 
evidence that such dichotomous treatment 
obscures the total volume mobility; indi- 
rect evidence this effect, fact, 
found the authors’ own Oakland data. 
Secondly, the study fails satisfactorily 
resolve the problem rural-to-urban occu- 
pational mobility, the significance which 
varies from country country, depending 
upon urbanization. Despite these 
methodological defects, the volume warrants 
close attention reason the sheer scope 
its comparative coverage, which cer- 
tainly the most ambitious found the 
literature. 

Lest inferred from earlier remarks 
that demographers have little learn from 
sociologists the way theoretical insights, 
attention must called the analysis 
social mobility Sorokin, mentioned above. 
After thirty-odd years, this volume remains 
the most rewarding general treatment the 
topic the sociological literature, and 
deserves perusal any demographer who 


Social Mobility Industrial Society, Berkeley: 
University California Press, 1959. 

Pitirim Sorokin, Social Mobility, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1927; republished Social 
and Cultural Mobility, Glencoe: Free Press, 1960. 


undertakes work the area. Examination 
the Lipset-Bendix volume also yields large 
dividends. Yet there are gaps the soci- 
ologists’ discussion the topic, and some 
them are surprising view the discipline’s 
presumed interest explaining variations 
mobility the macroscopic level. and 
large, great deal attention has been de- 
voted such matters motivations for 
mobility, the emotional consequences mo- 
bility, the stresses and strains that impinge 
upon the mobile person, and the individual 
behavioral correlates mobility. Few soci- 
ologists appear have grappled with the 
broad issue the determinants variations 
mobility the societal level. Sorokin, Sib- 
ley, Kahl, Lipset and Bendix are certainly 
prominent exceptions, but there have been 
only occasional efforts other sociologists. 


The determinants mobility. One little- 
known discussion the sources mobility 
that deserves some attention has been offered 
Havighurst. The major portion this 
paper devoted effort comparing 
mobility the United States, England, Aus- 
tralia, and Brazil reference sample 
survey data; unfortunately, some the 
methodological that characterize 
the Lipset-Bendix comparative materials are 
even more evidence here. the course 
his discussion, however, Havighurst attempts 
identify the conditions that make for net 
upward mobility society. First, although 
neglects class-selective migration, Havig- 
hurst correctly identifies demographic fac- 
tor pointing the role differential 
reproduction; this respect, his analysis 
similar that Sibley and Kahl. Havig- 
hurst goes on, however, specify detail 
another general condition—the one variously 
identified “structurally-induced mobility” 
Rogoff, and “technological mobility” 
Sibley and Kahl. Havighurst’s words, 
this condition 

increase the proportion middle and higher 
status occupational positions. This could re- 
sult from: 

“a. Change technology production 
which increases the proportion more tech- 
nical and highly-skilled jobs. For instance, 
automation does this. 


Change type industry from those 
with many unskilled jobs those with more 
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jobs requiring technical training. The change 
from agriculture manufacturing industry 
usually does this; and does change from 
farming with human labor farming with 
machinery. 

Introduction new industries which re- 
quire high proportion technically-trained 
and well-paid workers. 

“d. Increase industrial productivity with 
resultant increase wages and salaries, which 
allows people spend more their income 
services provided professional people, 
thus increasing the proportion such people. 

Free easy access valuable natural 
resources, such good land, gold, diamonds, 
oil, uranium. This creates people with wealth 
who take the status positions owners 


The principal merit this brief discussion 
that attempts move beyond the simple 
recognition the possibility changes 
occupational structure—changes that may 
affect the individual’s chances for moving 
within that structure—to specification 
some sources structural change per se. 
Although the list presents probably not 
exhaustive, and though clearly not made 
mutually exclusive “factors,” its serves 
starting point for further analysis. 


ecological approach. The sources 
change occupational structure enumerated 
Havighurst appear amenable re- 
formulation terms the “ecological com- 
plex,” heuristic device that seems particu- 
larly appropriate this From the 
ecological standpoint, mobility 
treated demographic variable, with 
sources change that variable 
sought four general areas, i.e., among other 


Robert Havighurst, “Education and Social 
Mobility Four Countries,” Human Development 
Bulletin, University Chicago, Committee 
Human Development, 1958, pp. 
added. 

brief discussions and analytical uses 
the ecological complex, see Otis Dudley Duncan, 
“Population Distribution and Community Struc- 
ture,” Cold Spring Harbor Symposia Quantita- 
tive Biology, (1957), pp. 357-371; Leo 
Schnore, “Social Morphology and Human Ecology,” 
American Journal Sociology, (May, 
1958), pp. 620-634; Otis Dudley Duncan “Hu- 
man Ecology and Population Studies,” Hauser 
and Duncan, cit., pp. 678-716; and Otis 
Dudley Duncan and Leo Schnore, “Cultural, 
Behavioral, and Ecological Perspectives the 
Study Social Organization,” American Journal 
Sociology, (September, 1959), pp. 132-146. 
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demographic, organizational, technological, 
and environmental factors. Let specify 
social mobility the explanandum, de- 
pendent variable, analysis that takes 
the nation-state the unit observation. 
The independent variables may then said 
include the following: 


Other demographic factors: 


Differential replacement, according 
social strata, brought about differ- 
ential fertility and mortality; 

Class-selective net immigration. 


Technological factors: 


Innovations the technology pro- 
duction (see Havighurst’s item 
Innovations the technology distri- 
bution, and especially transportation 
and communication, that yield changes 
analogous above, C-4, C-5, 

D-3 below. 


Organizational factors: 


Change type industry (see Havig- 
hurst’s item 

2.Introduction new industries (see 
Havighurst’s item 

Increases the size firms, order 
realize “internal economies,” which tend 
increase employment white-collar 
jobs; 

redistribution wealth resulting from 
increased productivity, leading in- 
creased demand for 
(see Havighurst’s item 

redistribution wealth political 
means, involving either more less 
equitable allocation among the various 
strata, leading changes demand for 
certain 

6.A re-organization external relation- 
ships with other nation-states, leading 
the creation expansion certain 
occupations (e.g., those trade and 
military activities). 

Environmental changes: 


Bringing new elements the physical 
environment under control techno- 
logical changes, leading new industries 
(see C-2 above) redistribution 
wealth (see C-4 above) 

Bringing new natural resources into use 
discovery conquest, leading re- 
sults similar those suggested D-1 
above; 

Bringing new natural resources into use 
via organizational changes (see C-6 
above) increased ease distribu- 
tion (see B-2 above). 

The exhaustion non-replaceable re- 
sources, depletion, erosion, dessica- 
tion, etc. 


Although this scheme undoubtedly remains 
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incomplete, suggests new direction for 
research and analysis that would push our 
understanding the sources social mo- 
bility beyond its present point. For one 
thing, this ecological treatment—based upon 
extension and reorientation Havig- 
hurst’s reasoning—suggests that should 
not content point changes occu- 
pational structure prime source mo- 
bility; rather, should encouraged 
press our analysis one step further, the 
direction consideration the sources 
alterations occupational structure per se. 
Secondly, this brief effort should indicate 
how complex and ramified question posed 
when consider the sources upward 
mobility; should evident that can- 
not satisfied point “industrializa- 
tion” and leave that. Finally, this dis- 
cussion should serve demonstrate the po- 
tential utility viewing social mobility from 
demographic perspective. Although the 
adoption ecological framework—or any 
other analytical scheme—obliges the analyst 
work with other variables well, nothing 
appears lost and much might gained 
when mobility treated demographic 
variable. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


This paper has attempted show the 
relevance demographic approach the 
study social mobility. Starting with brief 
consideration demography’s actual scope, 
have tried show that certain salient 
aspects the subject are within the province 
demography, and that, fact, fre- 
quent subject for demographic study. Work- 
ing with typology statuses and status 
changes, then proceeded review some 
demographic contributions the study 
mobility the large, and more nar- 
rowly conceived sociologists. Reversing 
the procedure, then reviewed number 
works sociologists that recommend them- 
selves demographers either methodo- 
logical conceptual grounds. conclusion, 
sketched ecological approach the 
problem, order illustrate the mutual 
relevance demographic conception 
mobility and least one sociological point 
view. 

general, there appear three po- 


tential contributions—theoretical, technical, 
and empirical—that would serve facilitate 
interchange between sociology and demog- 
raphy the study social mobility: 

(1) Conceptually, appears that there 
much gained from rigorous explora- 
tion the formal analogies between migra- 
tion and mobility. commonplace that 
territorial movement and movement through 
“social space” possess more than few com- 
monalities, but the potential utility such 
theoretical undertaking appears sub- 
stantial. First all, the sociologist studying 
mobility and the demographer studying mi- 
gration share obvious interest the vol- 
ume and direction these movements, 
well the characteristics movers versus 
non-movers. Starting with the conceptual ap- 
paratus currently employed migration 
analysis, seems that certain concepts and 
hypotheses recommend themselves for use 
the study mobility; among them are the 
following: the concepts migratory pushes, 
pulls, and opportunities; the intervening- 
opportunities hypothesis; the concept mi- 
gratory backflow, return migration; the 
concept selective migration; the problem 
the exhaustion “pools” potential 
migrants; and the distinction between “mi- 
gration” and “residential mobility.” 

(2) Technically, the major task confront- 
ing both sociologists and demographers the 
creation better classificatory systems. 
Comparatively speaking, the problem 


Otis Dudley Duncan, “Human Ecology 
and Population Studies,” op. cit., pp. 
Migration defined inter-community movement, 
residential mobility intra-community 
the mobility analogue the latter may move- 
ment within “situs.” (See the previous references 
28.) interesting taxonomic treat- 
ment migration that has counterpart the 
mobility literature found William Peter- 
sen, General Typology Migration,” American 
Sociological Review, (June, 1958), pp. 
One might even seek the mobility analogues such 
recurrent physical movements commuting, for 
the latter involves temporary shifts status, 
between familial domestic and occupational roles. 
See Talcott Parsons, “The Principal Structures 
Community,” his Structure and Process 
Modern Societies, Glencoe: Free Press, 1960, pp. 
250-279; and Leo Schnore, “Transportation 
Systems, Socioeconomic Systems, and the Indi- 
vidual,” Proceedings, Conference Transporta- 
tion Research, National Academy Sciences, Au- 
gust, 1960 (in press). 
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metrics seems minor one the case 
income and education. Hierarchical classi- 
fication occupations, however, constitutes 
extremely difficult issue. Representatives 
both disciplines this country are prone 
use either the census classification devel- 
oped Edwards modification the 
Hatt-North scale, although recognizing the 
severe limitations both Among 
other difficulties, the lack adequate 
taxonomy has prevented intensive demo- 
graphic research into occupational and class 
differentials mortality the United 
States; this deficiency renders equivocal 
some the findings differential fertility. 
With respect mobility, the problem 
clear: the very volume mobility observed 
partially dependent upon the number 
strata distinguished the analysis. re- 
classification occupations might proceed 
along the lines taken Edwards his ef- 
fort validate his original scheme, i.e., 
exploring the educational and income levels 
achieved the various occupations, but em- 
ploying age controls and more up-to-date 
Ideally, such reclassification 
would take account census practices 
other countries, that comparative analyses 
would facilitated. 

(3) Empirically, the great need for 
further comparative study. should not 
satisfied with the type material reviewed 
Lipset and Bendix, suggestive is, 
but should exploit other existing sources 


50See Alba Edwards, 
Grouping the Gainful Workers the United 
States, Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1938; Paul Hatt and Cecil North, 
“Jobs and Occupations: Popular Evaluation,” 
Opinion News, (September 1947), pp. 3-13. 

See Iwao Moriyama and Guralnick, “Oc- 
cupational and Social Class Differentials Mor- 
tality,” Trends and Differentials Mortality, 
New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1956, pp. 
61-73. 

See Alba Edwards, Comparative Occupation 
Statistics for the United States, 1870-1940, Wash- 
ington: Printing Office, 1943. 
For modern approach, see Otis Dudley Duncan, 
Socio-economic Index for All Occupations” (un- 
published paper), and his working paper “The 
Study Social Change” (Committee Social 
Trends, Social Science Research Council, hecto- 
graphed, 1958). 
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data. One such source represented 
census statistics occupation. Comparisons 
successive censuses number coun- 
tries, and the computation simple co- 
efficients would serve 
test the major conclusions the Hollings- 
head and Lipset-Bendix reviews: that rates 
social mobility are substantially the same 
all industrialized nations. The ecological 
approach mobility sketched here also con- 
tained the implicit hypothesis that societal 
rates mobility are linked levels eco- 
nomic development and urbanization. 
these census-based tests tended confirm 
these hypotheses, would enabled 
pursue more extensive comparative investi- 
gations, utilizing data for many nations 
which sample survey studies mobility per 
have yet conducted; all that would 
required would two three successive 
censuses. Demographers profess pride 
the comparative heritage their disci- 
pline, while American sociologists are fre- 
quently accused ethnocentric preoc- 
cupation with their own culture. that 
may, the cross-cultural study social 
mobility offers still another logical contact 


point between the interests demographers 
and sociologists. 


The coefficient equal the sum the plus 
minus percentage-point differences between two 
distributions, when the data are arrayed according 
the same categories. The latter stipulation ren- 
ders comparison between countries difficult some 
instances, but exploratory work with number 
censuses suggests that the problem not insur- 
mountable. For illustrative use the coefficient 
redistribution, see Edgar Hoover, “The In- 
terstate Redistribution Population, 
Journal Economic History, (May, 1941), pp. 
199-205. Since this procedure ignores differential 
reproduction and immigration, the results yield 
inexact estimates total mobility, but precise 
assessments the net shifts. The use Kahl’s 
method would preferable, but the requisite data 
are not hand for most countries. large-scale 
study under the direction Simon Kuznets and 
Dorothy Thomas has already yielded rich 
body historical statistics the redistribution 
the labor force, manufacturing activity, and 
residential population; see Population Redistribu- 
tion and Economic Growth, United States, 1870- 
1950, Volumes and II, Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society, 1957 and 1960. 
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ARGENTINE FACTORY 


University Tennessee 


This paper endeavors move one step nearer general theory absenteeism and labor 
turnover uniting and extending two previous approaches. Over period years studies 
have established that absenteeism and labor turnover are associated with variety per- 
sonal and social characteristics workers. Recently Hill and Trist have 
suggested that the integration the employee into the work force conceptualized 
process which all workers are either “leavers” with some the stayers 
seeking reasons withdraw temporarily (become absentees). Our research relates the two 
approaches examining the hypothesis that the absentees are intermediate between 
stayers and leavers the process integration, they will intermediate number 
factors classified “incentives,” “barriers attendance,” “barriers Our 
data are based studies large cotton factory near Buenos Aires. incentives con- 
sider wages and conditions work. barrier attendance consider distance 
residence from the plant. barriers adjustment treat country birth, age, and length 
service with the company. all these factors our hypothesis confirmed. Further 
research should test the validity these concepts and seek other incentives and barriers 


integration. 


labor turnover industry has gone 

beyond the assumption that these 
phenomena merely reflect individual differ- 
ences, i.e., that there are absence-prone per- 
sons. has been found that absenteeism and 
turnover are associated with variety 
personal and social characteristics and that 
they have significant relationship the 
social structure and social climate the 
plant. number studies various coun- 
tries have revealed association with intra- 
plant factors such size plant, composi- 
tion work groups, and managerial prac- 
tices; also with extra-plant factors such 
age, length service, marital status, native 
migrant origin, and commuting distance 
The authors most these 


treatment absenteeism and 


the request the Instituto Sociologia 
the University Buenos Aires, the author served 
Visiting Professor Industrial Sociology under 
Smith-Mundt Grant from the U.S. Department 
State. Data for this study were collected with 
the assistance and cooperation the executives 
Grafa, Grandes Fabricas Argentinas, S.A. The 
author expresses appreciation these three or- 
ganizations, and especially the executives and 
personnel staff Grafa. 

1Some these studies are: Buzzard, “At- 
tendance and Absence Industry: The Nature 
the Evidence,” British Journal Sociology, 
(September, 1954), pp. 238-252. Fox and 
Scott, Absenteeism: Management’s Problem, 


studies have been content establish asso- 
ciation without attempting broader con- 
ceptualization. When effort has been made 
explain the relationships observed, the 
authors have usually referred morale. 
Possibly the best analysis along these lines 
that Katz and Hyman. But “morale” 
which baffled Mayo and other researchers 
generation ago. And, the case fatigue, 
seems likely that the concept will have 
surrendered cannot identified more 
precisely. 

summarizing one the studies, the 
author points out that “there are different 
traditions and emotions affecting men dif- 
ferent places. probable, therefore, that 
the purely statistical approach can achieve 


Boston: Harvard Graduate School Business Ad- 
ministration, 1942. Daniel Katz and Herbert Hy- 
man, “Industrial Morale and Public Opinion 
Methods,” International Journal Opinion and 
Attitude Research, (September, 1947), pp. 13-30. 
Elton Mayo and Lombard, Teamwork 
and Labor Turnover the Aircraft Industry 
Southern California, Boston: Harvard Graduate 
School Business Administration, 1944. 
Murthy, “Absenteeism Industry,” Indian Journal 
Social Work, (September, 1953), pp. 132-143. 
William Noland, “Worker Attitudes and Indus- 
trial Absenteeism: Statistical Appraisal,” 
can Sociological Review, (August, 1945), pp. 
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little more.” Or, put other words, here 
are social facts awaiting theory. 

Into the breach move Hill and Trist who, 
from their studies accidents and other ab- 
sences, conclude that there Need for 
Social Approach.” They have made 
notable contribution theory beginning with 
the suggestion that all additions the work 
force conceptualized potentially either 
“stayers” “leavers.” The process the 
employee’s integration into the work force 
they describe thus: 

The study survival distributions has sug- 
gested that the process labor turnover has 
three broadly distinct phases: induction 
crisis when large proportion entrants 
become casualties result their initial 
encounter with the firm; period differen- 
tial transit when those who survive learn the 
ways the firm and discover how far they 
have place it; and period settled 
connection characterized remainder 
quasi-permanent 


They further suggest that absentees 
conceptualized stayers when they con- 
sciously unconsciously seek means tem- 
porarily withdrawing without severing their 
tie the organization. The absentees “might 
grouped according their position 
two parallel scales, one sociological and the 
other psychological—the first terms the 
degree sanction received from the employ- 
ing authority and the second terms 
the degree which the individual himself 
accepted responsibility for his actions.” 

Hill and Trist focus their attention upon 


psychological characteristics the 


commenting thus: “He would seem lack 
the ordinary capacity internalize good 
object, rather prone paranoid hos- 
tility and apt disown responsibility 
what does and remain ignorant his 
real motivation.” However, from practical 
point view they recognize that this focus 
not very valuable because not often 


Liddell, “Attendance the Coal- 
Mining Industry,” British Journal Sociology, 
(March, 1954), 86. 

Industrial Accidents Means Withdrawal 
from the Work Situation,” Human Relations, 
(November, 1953), 362. 

dents and Other Absences with Length Service,” 
Human Relations, (May, 1955), 130. 
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feasible reject applicants the basis 
psychiatric examination, and comparatively 
little can done firm change basic 
personality characteristics persons after 
they have been employed. Accordingly, they 
add: “But more might done help the 
adjustment entrants.” 

contrast Hill and Trist, our attention 
focused upon the sociological process and 
upon the possibility fuller understand- 
ing it. exploring this possibility there 
assumption that absenteeism and turn- 
over are desirable undesirable. They may 
fact undesirable for the employer but 
desirable for the nation, that better 
utilization the labor force may result. 
the sociologist they are procedures related 
the stabilization the work force 
plant. The extent which stabilization 
desirable must decided the persons 
concerned with any given plant and labor 
force. 

The data presented Hill and Trist 
demonstrate convincingly the fruitfulness 
their conceptualization. However, the theory 
not complete, for does not take into 
account the variety intra- and extra-plant 
factors that other studies have found 
associated with absenteeism. Fortunately, 
possible extend the conceptualization 
explain relationships with such factors. 

incentives continue employment and 
attend regularly may assume that 
wages and fringe benefits, physical and social 
conditions work, and managerial practices 
are important. The factors tending make 
the employee leaver absentee would 
appear fall into two major categories: 
first, factors such health, family condi- 
tions, distance residence from plant, 
which may designated “barriers at- 
second, factors such age, un- 
familiarity with the area, the plant the 
pattern life the plant, which may 
designated “barriers adjustment.” Obvi- 
ously, factors the second type would affect 
the perception factors the first type, 
and vice versa. Hill and Trist have indi- 
cated, the expectations the company re- 
garding attendance and the response the 
employee these expectations would like- 
wise pertinent. The point emphasized 
here that incentives and barriers must 
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also taken into account. The addition 
this dimension serves unite findings 
various other studies and brings closer 
comprehensive social theory absen- 
teeism and labor 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


indicated above, absenteeism con- 
ceptualized temporary withdrawal from 
work, intermediate condition between 
integration and separation. Our hypothesis 
that absenteeism intermediate between 
regular attendance and separation, the ab- 
sentees will appear intermediate between 
regular attenders and leavers incentives 
barriers both. The data analyzed 
test this hypothesis pertain employees 
large cotton factory Buenos Aires, and 
were collected the year 1957. Examining 
the attendance records found that some 
employees had very few absences and others 
great Frequency distribution 
employees number times absent and 
number days absent over period three 
years showed the same pattern, with the 
largest number employees having good 
records. 

this plant, generally the case 
the United States, women had higher rate 
absence than men. Using the simple 
formula “persons absent” divided “per- 
sons pay roll” 100 per cent ab- 
sences, the rates 1955 were: 10.3 for males 
and 13.7 for females. Study sample 
200 females showed the same pattern 
frequencies number times absent and 
days absent for males. was not prac- 
tical make detailed studies both males 
and females, the analysis which follows con- 
siders only males. 

Since the time that could devoted 
data collecting was limited, and since there 


may assume that there are individual dif- 
ferences response incentives and barriers. This 
psychological variable outside the scope our 
inquiry. 

Liddell regarded the finding that some men 
habitually had good records and others poor records 
“perhaps most important” among his findings. 
(Op. cit., 85.) Katz and Hyman found that 
“40% the rank and file respondents contributed 
none the absences, and the worst 10% the 
sample contributed 54% the total amount 
time lost.” (Op. cit., 18). 
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was decided focus attention upon men 
with good attendance records (defined 
those with seven fewer days absent within 
the year) and men with poor attendance 
records (defined those with twenty-eight 
more days absent within the year). 
sample 100 male employees with good 
records and comparable sample em- 
ployees with poor attendance records were 
drawn. third sample was taken 100 
male employees who had voluntarily quit 
work.® For these three samples, designated 
“Attenders,” “Absentees,” and “Leavers,” 
information was secured number 
factors which have classified “incen- 
tives,” “barriers attendance,” and “bar- 
riers adjustment.” 

The plant records appeared very 
good and the management was cooperative 
every respect. Persons the personnel 
office who recorded the data were not in- 


Yes Information 
Attenders 
Absentees 
Leavers 


formed the hypothesis being tested. There- 
fore, there reason believe that they 
were biased classifying the cases items 
which would have permitted bias, such as, 
“Ts there much noise his section?” The 
author was frequent attendance and com- 
munication with the plant the samples 
were drawn and the facts recorded. The data 
appear adequate for testing our hy- 
pothesis that men with poor attendance rec- 
ords are intermediate position between 
those with good records and those who sepa- 
rate. Significance departure from expected 


All samples were systematically drawn from 
rolls the plant, every nth case was selected 
give samples the desired size. The samples 
relating attendance are for the year 1955. There 
was long strike 1956 that prevented using 
records for this year. Our data were collected 
1957, impossible year use. The sample 
persons voluntarily quitting their jobs was taken 
from records for 1957 because the company wanted 
know the characteristics persons currently 
leaving and because records persons who had 
left 1955 were not readily available. 
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WHILE 


Information 


Attenders 
Absentees 
Leavers 


distributions was tested use chi square. 
The departure regarded significant 
less than .05. 


FINDINGS 


incentives have assumed that condi- 
tions work and wages are important. Rela- 
tive conditions work secured infor- 
mation noise the work station and ease 
talking with fellow workers. each 
these factors the absentee group intermedi- 
ate between the regular attenders and the 
leavers, hypothesized, but the case 
noise above the .05 level. Noise may 
regarded undesirable condition and 
would expect more absenteeism and separa- 
tion those who work where there much 
noise. However, the relationship ease 
talking with fellow workers harder ex- 
plain, for find that higher proportions 
absentees and leavers are positions where 
easier talk. Possibly ease talking 
permitted verbal exchange regarding dissat- 
isfactions and consequent increase with- 
drawal and separation. 

wages, the employees were divided 
into three categories: high 1,800 more 
pesos per month; medium pesos 
per month; low 1,499 less per month. For 
July, 1957, all male employees were distrib- 
uted follows: high 30.3 per cent; medium 
38.2 per cent; low 31.5 per cent. With respect 
wages our samples are distributed hy- 
pothesized and those who prefer simple eco- 
nomic explanations social phenomena may 
choose regard this having overwhelming 
importance. However, the absentees are 


LEvEL 


Attenders 
Absentees 
Leavers 


p<.001. 


Min. More Than 
Less Min. 


Attenders 
Absentees 
Leavers 


either the high medium wage categories 
and those with good attendance records 
are the low category. This distribution sug- 
gests that other factors are also important 
and that should not accept the economic 
explanation adequate. 

barrier attendance secured data 
distance residence from plant. num- 
ber studies other countries have estab- 
lished inverse relation between distance 
home from plant and regularity at- 
tendance. Our finding accord with these 
and further supports the hypothesis that ab- 
sentees are intermediate position be- 
tween regular attenders and leavers. 


Argentina Other Country 


Attenders 
Absentees 
Leavers 


p<.001. 


Country birth, age, and length service 
were considered being related adjust- 
ment. For each these factors the distribu- 
tions support our hypothesis. high propor- 
tion (45 per cent) those with good attend- 
ance records were born other countries 
(principally southern European). seems 
likely that these, having made adjustment 
one plant, were reluctant change 
another. those who were leavers, were 
born Argentina, but the were born 
outside the Province Buenos Aires. There 
were migrant natives who did not make 
adjustment our plant. For them return 
home was simple For the 


Dr. Gino Germani the Instituto Sociologia 
reports unpublished study that indicates that 
workers from the provinces change jobs more often 
than those born the Buenos Aires metropolitan 
area. This suggests that returning home was not 
the only alternative and that other explanations 
should sought. 


High Medium Low 
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AcE 


Less More Than 


Attenders 
Absentees 
Leavers 


p<.001. 


migrant from Europe, return was more dif- 
ficult matter and adjustment the local 
situation more imperative. 

similar situation found considering 
age distribution the three groups. The at- 
tenders are older higher proportions and 
the leavers younger, with the absentees in- 
termediate, hypothesized. For the attend- 
ers, adjustment had been made our plant 
and, being older, they might find adjustment 
another plant more difficult. For the 
younger workers, adjustment had not been 
made and some other prospect appeared more 
appealing. true, course, that some 
extent the difference between stayers and 
leavers explicable the nature the 
data. If, over the years, leavers were ran- 
domly selected from the more recently em- 
ployed, the stayers would older than the 
leavers any one time. However, this qual- 
ification does not apply the difference 
observed between the absentees and the regu- 
lar attenders. 

With reference length service, the 
groups are ordered hypothesized but the 
qualification made with reference age 
applies here also. like manner, find that 


3-12 1-5 More 
Months Years Years 


Attenders 
Absentees 
Leavers 


p<.001. 


higher proportion absentees than at- 
tenders have less than five years service. 
These, perhaps, have not had time become 
adjusted to, integrated into, the work 
force. And, for whatever the observation may 
worth, they are intermediate between 
those with good attendance records and the 
leavers. 


SUMMARY 


For some time has been known that 
workers differ considerably absenteeism, 
that some have good records and some 
poor records. Likewise, has been estab- 
lished that absenteeism and turnover are 
correlated with variety intra- and extra- 
plant factors. Hill and Trist have found that 
absentees are category stayers who have 
trouble adjusting the plant and who, con- 
sciously unconsciously, seek means tem- 
porarily withdrawing. Accepting the Hill and 
Trist conceptualization, have suggested 
that various related factors may classified 
incentives, barriers attendance, bar- 
riers adjustment. have hypothesized 
that with regard these factors absentees 
are intermediate between regular attenders 
and leavers. The hypothesis supported 
the data for each the seven factors con- 
sidered, with greater than .05 for only one 
them. Future research should test further 
the validity this conceptualization and 
seek other incentives and barriers integra- 
tion. The hypothesis should tested 
other countries and the conceptual scheme 
place should sought for factors, such 
marriage, which seem reduce the prob- 
ability separation but increase the prob- 
ability absenteeism. further research 
indicates that the hypothesis can generally 
accepted, shall much nearer social 
theory absenteeism and labor turnover. 
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STRUCTURAL CONSTRAINTS FRIENDSHIPS 
OLD 


ZENA SMITH BLAU 


University 


The effects that widowhood retirement have the friendships older people were 
found vary with the prevalence these changes status within the age, sex, and class 
structure which the individual located. those groups where widowhood and retire- 
ment are relatively rare either change status places the individual deviant position 
among his peers, differentiates his interests and experiences from those his associates, and 
thereby exerts detrimental effect friendships. those structural contexts, however, 
where these changes status are prevalent, the still married employed individual 
who occupies deviant position relation his peers and whose social life therefore tends 


become more restricted. 


fined itself interpreting patterns 

conduct terms differences between 
individuals, ignoring the ways which these 
patterns are conditioned the different 
structural contexts which they occur. 
recent years, however, number sociol- 
ogists have become concerned with the prob- 
lem using survey data the systematic 
investigation the effects upon conduct 
social structures, distinguished from the 
social psychological characteristics indi- 


survey research has con- 


The present analysis extensively revised 
and condensed version paper read the 
annual meeting the American Sociological So- 
ciety, Washington, D.C., August, 1956. wish 
acknowledge here the many helpful suggestions 
for revisions offered Peter Blau. The data 
presented here are part series studies 
aging conducted the Department Sociology 
and Anthropology Cornell University under the 
direction Gordon Streib aided grants from 
the Rockefeller and Lilly Foundations. 

For example, Samuel Stouffer, al., The Ameri- 
can Soldier, Volume Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1949, 252; Wendell Bell and 
Maryanne Force, “Urban Neighborhood Types 
and Participation Formal Associations,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, (February, 1956), 
31; Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarsfeld, Personal 
Influence, Glencoe, Free Press, 1955, pp. 249- 
252; Lipset, Trow, and Coleman, 
Union Democracy, Glencoe, Free Press, 1956, 
pp. 338-363; and James Coleman, “Adolescent Sub- 
culture and Academic Achievement,” American 
Journal Sociology, (January, 1960), pp. 
For discussion some methodological 
implications the use individual and group 
data survey research see Patricia Kendall 
and Paul Lazarsfeld, “Problems Survey Analy- 
sis” Continuities Social Research, edited 


The present paper examines how major 
changes social status among older people— 
specifically, widowhood and retirement—af- 
fect their friendships, and particularly, how 
differences the structural context modify, 
and sometimes even reverse, the impact 
widowhood retirement the friendship 
ties older persons. Survey data are used 
study these influences social structures. 

The data from two surveys people 
sixty years old and over—one covering 
sample 468 persons Elmira, New York, 
and the other composed 500 respondents 
residing the Kips-Bay Yorkville Health 
district New York City indi- 
cate that extensive association with friends 


Robert Merton and Paul Lazarfeld, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1950, 194, and more recently, 
Peter Blau, “Structural Effects,” American 
Sociological Review, (April, 1960), pp. 178-93. 

Although the Elmira survey (1951-52) was 
exploratory study the problems older people 
and the Kips-Bay study (1952) was focused more 
specifically their health problems they contained 
many the same questions make the results 
the two communities comparable. However, 
some differences between the two samples deserve 
mention. For example, people low socio-economic 
status were deliberately overchosen the Kips- 
Bay sample, and consequently contains twice 
many low SES respondents the Elmira sam- 
ple. The majority the Kips-Bay respondents are 
foreign born (70 per cent), whereas Elmira the 
majority are native born (87 per cent). Finally, 
the Kips-Bay sample contains significantly 
higher proportion respondents seventy years old 
and over (49 per cent) than Elmira (40 per 
cent), and correspondingly higher proportions 
widowed (44 per cent) and retired people (33 
per cent) than Elmira (38 per cent and per 
cent, 
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becomes important mechanism adjust- 
ment old age following either widowhood 
discover what social conditions influence so- 
cial participation old age and, particu- 
lar, how differences the structural context 
alter the significance that each type status 
change has for the formation and mainte- 
nance friendships among older people. 

both communities, the extent friend- 
ship participation declined with age.* Thus, 
Elmira, per cent the respondents 
still their sixties had extensive association 
with friends, compared per cent 
those seventy and over, and Kips-Bay the 
corresponding proportions were per cent 
and per 

The likelihood that individual will have 
experienced change either his marital 
status employment status also increases, 
course, people grow older. Thus, 
Elmira the proportion widowed only 
per cent among people still their sixties, 
but this proportion increases per cent 
among those seventy and over, and Kips- 
Bay the corresponding proportions are 
per cent and per cent. The situation with 


Zena Smith Blau, “Old Age: Study 
Change Status,” unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Columbia University, 1957. 

index used measure the extent friend- 
ship participation respondents both commu- 
nities score based the following three items: 
“How many really close friends you have 
here town that you occasionally talk over con- 
fidential matters with?” (dichotomized: none 
[coded 0], one more friends [coded +1]; 
“How often you get see the friend that you 
know best here town?” (dichotomized: less 
than once month [coded 0], more than once 
month [coded +1]; “Would you say that you 
around with certain bunch close friends 
who visit back and forth each other’s houses?” 
(No [coded 0], Yes [coded +1]). combined 
score more indicates “high” friendship 
participation. These three items form Guttman 
scale with Coefficient Reproducibility .95. 

interesting that the proportion respond- 
ents with extensive friendships considerably lower 
each age group Kips-Bay than Elmira. 
These differences, will seen, tend persist 
whatever subgroups are compared the two com- 
munities. Although based exclusively responses 
older people, these findings seem provide 
support for the belief that the metropolis less 
conducive the formation and maintenance 
extensive close friendship ties than the smaller 
community. 


PARTICIPATION MARITAL AND 
MENT STATUS ELMIRA 


Marital Status 


Married (225) Employed (173) 
Widowed (180) Retired 98) 
Difference 


Employment Status 


respect changes employment status 
similar. Elmira only per cent the 
people still their sixties are retired, but 
this figure rises per cent among people 
seventy and over. Kips-Bay the corre- 
sponding proportions are per cent and 
per cent. 

Retirement and widowhood each represent 
the loss major institutional role and 
could expected that each implies some 
changes the extent and nature the 
social activities among older people. Indeed, 
comparison the extent friendship par- 
ticipation Elmira among the married and 
the widowed, one hand, and the employed 
and retired, the other, suggests that 
change either marital employment 
status tends have adverse effect 
friendships. Table shows that Elmira 
widowed respondents associate less with 
friends than the married and that the retired 
less than the employed. Kips-Bay 
retirants also have less association with 
friends than the employed (see Table 2), but 
contrary expectation, the widowed not 
participate less friendships than the 
married. 

The problem account for these rela- 
tionships between age, status loss, and social 
participation. Starting with examination 
the social effects widowhood the 
Elmira community, the discussion will ex- 
amine similarities and differences the Kips- 
Bay data and conclude with analysis 
the social effects retirement the two 
communities. 


PARTICIPATION MARITAL AND 
MENT Kips-Bay 


Marital Status Employment Status 


Married (174) Employed (161) 
Widowed (220) Retired (202) 
Difference 
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AGE-SEX STRUCTURE AND EFFECTS 
WIDOWHOOD 


was noted earlier that association with 
friends tends decline and the incidence 
widowhood rises people grow older. per- 
tinent query this point whether the 
increase widowhood accounts for the de- 
crease social participation. other words, 
the greater social isolation people over 
seventy may due the fact that there 
are more widowed among them than among 
those their sixties and that the widowed 
have disproportionately few friends. Alterna- 
tively, may that social participation 
decreases with age regardless marital 
status. 

Table which compares the social par- 


ple, and this furnishes important clue, 
examination the last two rows Table 
reveals. Among men their sixties, very 
few are widowed (13 per cent), and the 
social life the widowed suffers com- 
parison with that the married. However, 
among men over seventy, greater propor- 
tion (33 per cent) are widowed, and widow- 
hood longer has adverse effects social 
participation. The same difference exists 
among women; the proportion widows 
increases with age (from per cent 
per cent), widowhood ceases have ad- 
verse effect friendships. The positive dif- 
ference between the married and widowed 
turns into negative one. 

Widowhood appears have adverse 


AND WOMEN ELMIRA 


Men 


Marital Status 


Under Seventy Seventy Over 


Women 


Under Seventy Seventy Over 


Difference 


Per cent widowed (130) (72) (149) (116) 


ticipation married and widowed men and 
women under seventy and over, indicates 
that widowhood does not account for the 
decline friendships people grow older. 
Although the widowed both sexes associate 
significantly less with friends than the mar- 
ried the younger group, this difference dis- 
appears the older group. Only the par- 
ticipation the married declines with age; 
that the widowed does not. short, the 
hypothesis that the higher proportion 
widowed persons accounts for the decline 
the friendship associations people seventy 
years old and over must rejected. Widow- 
hood has detrimental effects the social 
participation people seventy and over, but 
has detrimental effects the friendships 
those still their sixties. How can one 
explain this unanticipated finding that the 
same change status has different conse- 
quences for the individual’s social participa- 
tion depending whether under 
over seventy years old? 

There are, course, more widowed per- 
sons among older than among younger peo- 


effect social participation only when 
places individual position different 
from that most his age and sex peers. 
People tend form friendships with others 
their own age group, and the extent 
that this occurs, the widowed person under 
social gatherings, since most his associates 
are probably still married and participate 
with their spouse social activities. This dif- 
ference his marital position may very 
well have detrimental effect his partici- 
pation. But after seventy, married couples 
who continue participate jointly social 
activities become the deviants, since most 
their friends this age group are likely 
widowed. social gathering septuage- 
narians, for example, most whom are 
now widowed, will often composed largely 
people the same sex, and the married 
couple does not quite fit in. Moreover, con- 
tinued association the part widow (or 
widower) with couples whose company she 
and her spouse used enjoy together serves 
recurrent reminder the loss she has 
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suffered, and this may well discourage her 
from associating frequently with her married 
friends. 

Sex well age influences the formation 
friendships and consequently could also 
expected condition the effect widow- 
hood Widowhood has 
detrimental effect the friendships both 
men and women their sixties, but, this 
younger group, loss spouse likely 
have more adverse effect the participa- 
tion men than that women (see 
Table 3). Thus, among people their sixties, 
the difference the proportion high par- 
ticipants between married and widowed men 
per cent, while that between married 
and widowed women per cent. Married 
men associate more with friends than mar- 
ried women; widowers, least under sev- 
enty, less than widows. 

This difference can also explained 
structural terms. the age group under 
seventy there very marked difference 
the proportion widowed persons among 
men (13 per cent) and women (43 per cent). 
Since loss spouse especially rare among 
younger men, the widower occupies more 
deviant position with reference his age- 
and-sex group than the widow. concrete 
terms this means that the overwhelming ma- 
jority the male friends the widower 
his sixties are still married and consequently 
tend participate social activities with 
other couples, since their wives can ex- 
pected find friendly “get-togethers” where 
other women are also present more enjoyable 
than visits with widower friend with whom 
they, not their husbands, are likely 
have few shared interests. sure, 
younger widows would encounter similar 
problems their social relations with mar- 
ried friends. But widowhood less detrimen- 
tal the participation women under sev- 
enty than that men the same age 
group, because the woman her sixties 
more likely have some associates who are 
widowed too. The younger widow, therefore, 
not deviant position socially the 
younger widower, although widowhood prob- 


formed friendships, for example, are 
restricted persons the same sex more than 
four-fifths the cases Kips-Bay. 
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ably decreases her social contacts with mar- 
ried friends much does that men. 
Hence, widowhood does not affect the partic- 
ipation younger women the same extent 
that younger men. 

Table shows further that among people 
seventy and over, where there far larger 
proportion widowers (33 per cent), the 
difference the participation married and 
widowed men disappears per cent). 
other words, this change marital status 
becomes more prevalent among age and sex 
peers, widowhood ceases have isolating 
effect upon widowers. this time, number 
his friends have also become widowers, 
oldsters “the same boat” whom 
can rely for social companionship. Indeed, 
older widowers associate more with friends 
(67 per cent) than younger ones (47 per 
cent), while older married men tend 
less (65 per cent) than younger ones (72 
per cent). 

The social participation women reveals 
the same pattern. The proportion high 
participants among married women drops 
from per cent the younger group 
per cent the older one, but there 
such drop among the widowed. Among 
women over seventy, two thirds whom are 
widowed, the married person who occu- 
pies deviant position, and result, she 
tends associate somewhat less with friends 
than the widow the same age group. 

sum, these findings suggest the follow- 
ing hypothesis: the effect that changes 
major status have the friendships older 
people depends the prevalence these 
changes the social structure. change 
status which places the individual devi- 
ant position his age sex group interferes 
with his opportunities maintain old friend- 
ships. For change major status 
places individual minority position 
among his peers, differentiates his interests 
and experiences from theirs and thereby re- 
duces the mutual bonds that serve the 
basis for the formation and persistence 
friendships. But the same status change 
becomes predominant social group, then 
the individual who retains his earlier 
status who becomes the deviant, and conse- 
quently his social participation that 
suffers. 
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TESTS THE HYPOTHESIS 


Several methods testing the hypothesis 
that the prevalence widowhood conditions 
its effect the friendships older people 
could pursued. First, replication the 
foregoing analysis could undertaken 
another community determine whether the 
findings differ and whether these differences 
could accounted for terms the hy- 
pothesis. Second, since class structure pre- 
sumably provides important boundary for 
friendship choices, might expected that 
the prevalence widowhood different 
socio-economic status levels would also condi- 
tion the effects that widowhood exerts 
the friendship associations older people. 
Third, since retirement well widowhood 
major status change characteristic 
old age, pertinent inquire whether 
the prevalence this type status loss 
the age, sex, and class structures occupied 
the older person also conditions its effects 
friendship participation. Space limitations 
force eliminate step step analysis 
the replication Kips-Bay, and the 
significance class boundaries the two 
communities. Instead, proceed directly 
examine simultaneously the implications 
all three structural variables—age, sex and 
class—for the friendships widowed and 
married people both communities. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND EFFECTS WIDOW- 
HOOD TWO COMMUNITIES 


Table conipares the differences the 
proportion married and widowed respond- 


use statistical tests significance 
survey research has become subject controversy 
recent years. The assumptions underlying their 
use are perhaps particularly open question 
the case the kinds relationships under ex- 
amination here—the interaction effects the dis- 
tribution variable population and the 
same variable characterizes individuals 
another attribute these individuals. has been 
decided, therefore, not use statistical tests 
significance this paper, but rely the re- 
currence expected pattern various sub- 
groups and independent samples the criterion 
for accepting rejecting hypothesis. For dis- 
cussion the uses and abuses tests, 
Union Democracy, Glencoe, Free Press, 1956, 
pp. 427-432 and Hanan Selvin, Critique 
Tests Significance Survey Research,” American 
Sociological Review, (October, 1957), 
519-527. 


ents with high social participation eight 
age-sex-class categories Elmira (top) and 
Bay (bottom), and shows the proportions 
widowed each these fifteen categories. 
These data permit over-all test the hy- 
pothesis that widowhood tends exert 
detrimental effect friendships those 
structural contexts where relatively rare 
but not those where becomes more 
prevalent. order carry out this test, 
however, necessary define operation- 
ally the terms, “prevalence,” and “detrimen- 
tal effect.” Widowhood considered prev- 
category have experienced this change 
And widowhood considered 
exert adverse effect friendships the 
proportion respondents with extensive 
friendship participation among the married 
exceeds that among the widowed least 
five per cent. 

Inspection Table shows, looking first 
the Elmira data, that two the three 
categories where less than third the re- 
spondents are widowed this change status 
has adverse effects friendships. the 
third category—males over seventy the 
lower class—widowhood does not exert det- 
rimental effect. the other hand, three 
out the five categories where the widowed 
constitute over third, widowhood does not 
have adverse effect friendships. the 
remaining two categories—younger and older 
lower class women—widowhood has detri- 
mental social effects despite its prevalence.™ 


score based interviewer ratings, edu- 
cational level, and class identification respond- 
ents was used the index socio-ecnomic status 
the Elmira study. Kips-Bay more refined 
scale interviewer ratings served the index 
socio-economic status. 

category Kips-Bay, that men under 
seventy the higher class, omitted from the 
analysis, because contained only one widowed 
male. 

proportion was selected the cutting 
point simply because provided the “best fit” 
among the various alternatives that were tried. 

sure, Elmira widowhood makes more 
difference for participation among the lower 
class women under seventy where per cent are 
widowed than among those over seventy where 
per cent are widowed, but these must still 
considered negative cases since both the widowed 
participate less socially than the married. 
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Elmira 


Per Cent 
Widowed 


(58) 
(25) 
(89) 
(59) 


Age 
Under 
Over 


Under 
Over 


Under 
Over 


Under 
Over 


(72) 
(47) 


(61) 
(57) 


(468) 


Per Cent High 
Friendship Participation Among 


Married 
(13) 


(36) 
(11) 


Widowed 
(10) 


(37) 
(41) 


(27) 
(28) 
(14) 


(15) 
(28) 
(34) 


Kips-Bay 


Under 
Over 


Under 
Over 


(38) 
(19) 
(42) 
(39) 


Under 
Over 


Under 
Over 


(68) 
(63) 
(109) 
(122) 


otal (500) 


Kips-Bay similar pattern found. 
one the two categories where widowhood 
not prevalent has adverse effects 
friendships but the other—lower class 
males their sixties—widowhood not det- 
rimental friendships. the other hand, 
four out the five categories where wid- 
owhood prevalent does not have adverse 
social effects. But the remaining category, 
that women over seventy the lower 
class, widowhood detrimental friend- 
ships despite its prevalence. 

sum, the results ten out fifteen 
comparisons confirm the hypothesis that the 


effects widowhood friendships vary in- 
versely with the prevalence this type 
status change the social structure. 
worth noting that all five negative cases in- 
volve lower class respondents the two 
communities. Indeed, the lower class and 
higher class categories are tabulated sepa- 
rately, shown Table seen that 
the postulated relationship between the prev- 
alence widowhood and the nature its 
effects friendships confirmed without 
exception the higher class categories 
the two communities but not the lower 
ones. Thus, among the higher classes, all 


Higher 


Prevalence Widowhood Detrimental 


34-100% 
33% 


Detrimental 


Class Position 
Lower 


Not Not 


Detrimental Detrimental 


Class Sex Difference 

+26 

+10 

Total 

53 

| 

| 
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five age-sex categories the two communi- 
ties where widowhood prevalent the wid- 
owed associate much more with friends 
than the married, and conversely, the two 
categories where not prevalent the wid- 
owed associate less with friends than the 
married. 

Among the lower classes, contrast, the 
findings five out the eight categories are 
opposite those predicted. Moreover, re- 
examination Table shows that lower class 
women constitute three the five deviant 
categories. all but one the categories 
women the lower classes the two com- 
munities widowhood has adverse effect 
friendship participation despite the preva- 
lence this status change all them. 

These interesting, albeit unanticipated 
findings suggest that class position operates 
contingency factor the relation be- 
tween the prevalence widowhood and its 
social effects. Among the higher classes dif- 
ferences the prevalence widowhood ac- 
count for its varying effects the social life 
older people but the lower classes, par- 
ticularly the case women, other factors 
seem block the individual from taking ad- 
vantage the social opportunities created 
the prevalence widowhood among her 
peers. result, widowhood usually has 
isolating effect her social life. 

Differences the patterns participation 
working class and middle class wives prior 
the advent old age may partly explain 
the differences their social position 
widowhood. There reason believe that 
the social life the working class woman 
limited largely visits with relatives and 
some joint participation with her spouse 
social activities. The social life the woman 
the higher classes, the other hand, 
more likely include more extensive asso- 
ciation with other women. result 
more varied organizational activities and 
social pastimes which bring her into frequent 
contact with age-sex peers, she likely 
accumulate over the years relatively wide 
circle friends and acquaintances. 
sure, her participation these activities may 
become more limited she grows older. She 
may see less her old friends and acquaint- 
ances and devote herself more activities 
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that she can share with her husband. But the 
death her spouse generates need for 
alternative sources companionship, and 
she likely, after the first shock grief has 
passed, welcome the solicitude old 
friends and take advantage opportuni- 
ties reestablish closer ties with them, par- 
ticularly with other widows who, like herself, 
also want social companionship. other 
words, widowhood the middle class woman 
likely reestablish, with some modifi- 
cations, course, her earlier pattern 
shared social activities—bridge, shopping, 
attendance cultural events, visits, travel 
—with other women whom she had known 
before. Thus, her pattern shared social 
activities with other women like status 
prior widowhood constitutes “reservoir” 
social opportunities that the middle and 
higher class woman can draw after the 
death her husband, particularly several 
her old friends are also widows and equally 
disposed strengthen old social ties. 
contrast, the lower class woman, who not 
likely have participated this pattern 
shared social activities with other women 
middle age while her husband was alive, 
less apt have this reservoir social 
opportunities draw upon when widowhood 
deprives her the social activities that she 
had shared with her husband. 

The economic deprivation occasioned 
the death her husband all probability 
constitutes another factor that limits the 
social opportunities the lower class woman 
regardless the prevalence this change 
status among her peers. sure, for 
the middle class woman widowhood also 
often entails some reduction income, par- 
ticularly her husband was still the labor 
force, but her financial resources are gener- 
ally greater than those the lower class 
widow, who often subject the stringent 
economies imposed Old Age Assistance 
grants. matter how modest the scale 
social activities, they usually involve some 
expenditures money—the carfare required 
pay visits, the refreshments offered 
guest, the cost ticket the movies— 
and these costs participating social 
life may constitute formidable barrier for 
the lower class widow but not for the one 
higher class position. 
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SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND RETIREMENT TWO 
COMMUNITIES 


analysis the effects occupational 
retirement friendships Elmira and 
Kips-Bay, paralleling that widowhood, 
provides opportunity test and extend 
the scope our hypothesis. 

preliminary comparison the over-all 
participation employed and retired re- 
spondents the two communities indicates 
that each them retirants associate less 
with friends than people who are still em- 
ployed. Elmira the proportion people 
with high friendship participation scores 
per cent among the employed and per 
cent among the retired (see table 1), and 
the corresponding proportions Kips-Bay 
are per cent and per cent (see table 
2). However, Table shows, when the 
respondents the two communities are di- 
vided into the same sixteen age-sex-class 
categories used the analysis widowhood, 
becomes evident that the social effects 
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retirement, like those widowhood, are not 
consistently detrimental. 

the case men the findings lend sup- 
port the hypothesis that the social effects 
retirement, like those widowhood, vary 
according the prevalence this change 
status among others occupying similar 
position the social structure. These results 
can more readily seen the data Table 
are classified according the sex re- 
spondents and ordered the basis more 
precise operational criteria. 

Retirement defined prevalent more 
than third the respondents cate- 
gory are retired, otherwise, considered 
not prevalent. The effects retirement 
friendships are defined detrimental 
the proportion people with high friend- 
ship participation scores least per 
cent larger among the employed than among 
the retired. the differences are smaller 
negative retirement not considered 
have adverse social effects. 


TABLE FRIENDSHIP PARTICIPATION EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND 
AND 


Elmira 
Per Cent High 
Friendship Participation Among 
Per Cent 
Class Sex Age Retired Employed Retired Difference 

Men Under (58) (40) (17) +16 
Men Under (72) (58) (15) +11 
Over (47) (18) (30) +28 

Tota! (468) 

Kips-Bay 

Over (19) (10) (10) —10 
Over (122) (19) (55) +18 

Total (500) 
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Kips-Bay 


Men 


Prevalence Retirement Detrimental 


34-100% 
33% 


Table shows the relationship between 
prevalence retirement and its effect 
friendships all eight categories men 
and six the eight categories women 
the two communities. Among men, all 
three categories where retirement not prev- 
alent retirants associate less with friends 
than the employed, indicating that this 
change status has adverse effects par- 
ticipation. the other hand, four out 
the five categories where retirement 
prevalent adverse effects friendships 
are noted. the fifth category, that lower 
class men over seventy Elmira, retirement, 
despite its prevalence, detrimental 
friendships. short, among men the data, 
with one exception, support the hypothesis 
that the effect that retirement has the 
social life the older individual contingent 
its prevalence among others occupying 
similar position the social structure. 

These findings can readily explained. 
Retirement, whatever the age the man, 
reduces his opportunities for contact with 
co-workers. But early retirement also apt 
disturb those social ties that the individual 
has established with age peers outside the 
work situation, since most cases men 
their sixties the majority are still employed 
(see Table 6). Even when employed friends 
who are not co-workers come together soci- 
ally their experiences their jobs color 
their conversation ways. They 
may exchange amusing stories that originated 
the work situation. They may relieve 
tensions that arose the job telling 
their friends about conflicts with co-workers 
and superiors, and, turn, listen sympa- 


12Two categories, lower class women under 
seventy Elmira and higher class women over 
seventy Kips-Bay, are omitted from the analysis 
owing the fact that the first contained fewer 
than five retirants and the second less than five 
employed. 


Sex 


Women 


Not Not 
Detrimental Detrimental Detrimental 


thetically the work-connected problems 
their friends. the company intimate 
friends they may permit themselves talk 
about their successful experiences the job 
and thereby heighten the gratification de- 
rived from these achievements. 

Retirement deprives the older individual 
the run common experience that 
shared people who work. result 
can longer fully participate the con- 
versational “give-and-take” his employed 
friends. 

The individual who retires while most 
his friends are still employed becomes 
deviant his social group, “outsider.” 
The conversation about “business” which 
had been able join freely when had 
still been working become after retirement 
sign his longer being the in-group 
and barrier continued association with 
his employed friends. short, the very 
pattern that serves means inter- 
personal integration for the individual who 
the same position the majority 
his friends operates mechanism ex- 
clusion when his position becomes different 
from theirs. 

The retirant over seventy less likely 
encounter this problem. The majority 
his age are retired, and good many 
his friends are the same position he. 
Thus, table shows that among men over 
seventy each class level the two com- 
munities least half the respondents have 
experienced this change status. result 
the older retirant ceases social 
disadvantage compared the man who 
still employed. Indeed, Kips-Bay where 
retirement generally more prevalent than 
Elmira the employed man over 
seventy who tends occupy deviant posi- 
tion with respect his age and sex peers 
and consequently associates less with friends 
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than his retired counterpart. short, the 
fact that the majority his age and sex 
peers have experienced similar change 
status more than compensates the retirant 
for the loss social contacts with his co- 
workers the job. 

Table indicates that the effect that re- 
tirement exerts the friendship partici- 
pation women follows discernible pat- 
tern. Retirement is, course, generally less 
prevalent among women than among men 
since many women have not been gainfully 
employed during their married life. The 
proportion retirants, shown Table 
under third all but one the cate- 
gories women both communities. 
four the six groups, nevertheless, retired 
women associate much more with 
friends than the employed. Clearly, among 
women the prevalence retirement not 
inversely related whether retirement 
detrimental for friendships. These findings 
serve emphasize the profound difference 
the significance gainful employment for 
men and women our society. 

For the married woman marital duties, 
rearing children, and management the 
household are culturally defined the obli- 
gatory social roles. sure, there 
growing acceptance employment for 
women, particularly after their children are 
grown, but the prevailing attitude that 
the job for women constitutes secondary 
role that must not allowed interfere 
with the discharge their primary responsi- 
bilities, that wife and mother. result, 
the patterns association among women, 
whether they are gainfully employed not, 
are conditioned primarily their marital 
status and, their child-rearing years, also 
somewhat their maternal status. Indeed, 
the married woman who seems unduly con- 
cerned with her job apt object 
criticism not only among her own sex but 
among men well. 

The secondary nature the employment 
role for women perhaps most clearly visi- 
ble social gatherings. Since the prevailing 
status among married women most social 
circles this society that housewife, 
the woman who holds job constrained 
social gatherings converse about 
matters common interest others her 
own sex—that is, engage “women’s 


talk.” Although women may jokingly dis- 
parage their tendency engage this 
pattern, just they exhort their husbands 
stop “talking shop,” they nevertheless 
tend persist it. The occasional woman 
who deviates from this dominant pattern 
interaction risks criticism from her house- 
wife friends, who are typically the major- 
ity and can effectively impose negative sanc- 
tions upon such deviants. However, most 
married women who work willingly give pre- 
cedence their feminine roles and rarely 
allow their jobs become basis for differ- 
ential association with others. other words, 
the social life the married woman con- 
ditioned more her marital status than 
her employment status. Since the status 
wife the focus her social life, widowhood 
rather than retirement has the major impact. 
The social life men, the other hand, 
strongly conditioned their work role and, 
consequently, also 


CONCLUSIONS 


Comparison the friendship participation 
married and widowed people Elmira 
suggested the hypothesis that the effect 
widowhood friendships depends its 
prevalence given structural context 
among older people. Since friends tend 
the same sex and similar age group, 
change marital status that places 
individual deviant position among his 
age and sex peers and differentiates his in- 
terests and experiences from theirs likely 
have adverse effect his friendships. 
When, the other hand, widowhood be- 
comes prevalent among 
located the social structure the indi- 
vidual who still married who occupies 
deviant position and who, therefore, often 
sees less his old friends. 

Elmira, loss spouse the exception 
rather than the rule among both men and 
women under seventy, but especially 
among men this age group, and con- 
sequently, widowhood has more detri- 
mental effect the participation men 


analysis how retirement affects per- 
sonal adjustment old age was found that 
retirement also makes considerably less difference 
for the adaptation women than for that men. 
See Zena Smith Blau, cit., 47. 
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than that women. After seventy, the 
prevalence widowhood increases among 
men, and result the differences between 
married and widowed men decrease. But only 
among women over seventy, where the 
widowed are majority, widowed 
women tend have more association with 
friends than the married. 

ships the varying prevalence widow- 
hood the sixteen age-sex-class categories 
Elmira and Kips-Bay suggested that class 
position operates contingency factor. 
the higher classes both communities the 
social effects widowhood varied with its 
prevalence among the various age-sex cate- 
gories, but the lower classes the two 
communities, particularly the case 
women, widowhood had consistently adverse 
effects friendships, regardless its prev- 
alence. Two reasons for these differences 
were suggested: (1) the middle class married 
woman, contrast the working class 
woman, tends engage pattern shared 
social activities with other women, supple- 
menting those shared with her husband, and 
these previously established social ties con- 
stitute reservoir social opportunities 
widowhood which less available the 
working class woman, because she less 
likely have had during her husband’s 
lifetime extensive social life independent 
him; and (2) widowhood for the working 
class woman, more often than for the middle 
class woman, imposes severe economic depri- 
vations which operate drastically limit her 
social activities. Finally, analysis the 
social effects retirement, another major 
type status loss old age, constituted 
additional test the hypothesis and 
opportunity extend its scope. was found 
that among men the effects retirement 
friendships vary according its preva- 
lence among the age-sex-class peers the 
individual. Thus, all structural contexts 
where retirement was not prevalent, this 
change status had adverse effects the 
friendships men. the other hand, 
all but one the categories where retire- 
ment was prevalent did not have adverse 
social effects for the individual. However, 
among women, might expected, retire- 
ment does not exert any patterned effect 
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friendships, because contrast its major 
significance for men, gainful employment 
for the married woman constitutes second- 
ary role, and therefore, rarely basis for 
differential association whether she em- 
ployed retired. 

methodological implication this paper 
the suggestion procedure for using 
survey data infer selected characteristics 
the group structures which respondents 
are located when direct information about 
these peer groups available. The propor- 
tion widowed and retired among each re- 
spondent’s associates and potential asso- 
ciates not known. But since known 
that people tend associate with others 
their own sex, age, and class position, 
the proportions widowed retired among 
the respondents themselves these cate- 
gories were used infer the proportions 
among their associates. sure, would 
preferable have direct evidence the 
characteristics each respondent’s peer 
group. But such data cannot readily 
collected, the attributes these peer group 
structures can roughly inferred the 
procedure here employed. 

The basic substantive finding the pres- 
ent paper—that the same status may have 
different consequences depending its prev- 
alence the social structure—calls atten- 
tion the importance taking the struc- 
tural context into account sociological 
analysis. For when the conduct indi- 
viduals analyzed not simply terms 
their own social status, but also terms 
the structural context which they are 
located explanation observed differ- 
ences conduct among people status 
more likely forthcoming. Thus, the 
analysis the friendships widowed and 
retired individuals terms the prevalence 
widowhood and retirement those social 
contexts within which friendships are likely 
occur helped explain why widowhood 
and retirement, which constitute the major 
changes status old age, sometimes have 
adverse effect the friendships older 
people, but other times not. What had 
appeared, first, number idiosyncra- 
tic exceptions was discovered be, once 
structural analysis was introduced, new 
social pattern. 
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recent study, Delbert Miller demon- 
strated the necessity using the comparative 
method community study test even the 
simple proposition that “businessmen exert pre- 
dominant influence community decision- 
For his test selected American 
and English city with similar economic 
structures. The characteristics the decision- 
makers these two cities were compared with 
those found Hunter Southern 
Miller concluded that the hypothesis that busi- 
nessmen predominate community decision- 
making could accepted for the two Ameri- 
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can cities but had rejected for the English 
The crucial and differentiating commu- 
nity variables seemed differences occu- 
pational prestige systems and differences 
articulation between local government and other 
elements the community power complex. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


The aim this research note extend 
the search for crucial community variables 
community influence systems comparing the 
findings from recent research six Southwest- 
ern American communities and two Mexican 
communities with the communities studied 
Miller. This comparison will concerned pri- 
marily with the relative “contribution” dif- 
ferent institutional and occupational sectors 
the group “top decision-makers” the com- 
munity. Since the method identifying these 
persons was primarily reputation rather than 
direct observation, may more accurate 

Following the suggestion Form 
and Miller, the influentials are considered 
two categories: top and key influentials. Top 
influentials (T.I.) are persons from whom par- 
ticular members are drawn into various systems 
power relations according the issue 
stake; the key influentials (K.I.) are socio- 
metric leaders among the top influentials. 
the case Miller and Hunter, the this 
study were consensual nominations ob- 
tained from panels knowledgeables who 
represented the main institutional sectors the 
city and the were the ten most influential 
persons selected the personal inter- 
views. 


Miller, op. cit., pp. 10-11 for description 
his technique identify top decision-makers. 
Both Miller and Hunter utilized reputational ap- 
proach identify community decision-makers. 

Peter Rossi, “Community Decision 
Making,” Administrative Science 
(March, 1957), pp. 415-443. central focus the 
broader research test whether the influentials 
these eight cities are indeed the key decision- 
makers hospital issues which develop the 
communities. Every effort was made interviews 
with panel members obtain nominations per- 
sons who were key decision-makers range 
concrete issues. 
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Service CLASSIFICATION, EsTIMATED AND PERCENTAGE PERSONS WITH 
SPANISH SURNAME ELEVEN CITIES 


Percentage 
Spanish Surname 
Population 1950 


Estimated Population 
Service Central City 
City Classification Time Study” 


Per Cent 
English City 
Southern City 331,300* 


Denver, Colorado 527,500 
San Diego, California Pb2PsF 522,600 
Paso, Texas 263,000 
Tucson, Arizona 110,000 
McAllen, Texas RWF 32,000 
Las Cruces, New Mexico Pb2R 22,500 


Ciudad Juarez cs* 
Tijuana 160,000* 


*Taken from Howard Nelson, Service Classsification American Economic Geog- 
raphy, (July, 1955), pp. 189-210. Key: Mf, Manufacturing; Retail Trade; Pf, Professional 
Service; Transportation and Communication; Ps, Personal Service; Pb, Public Administration; 
Wholesale Trade; Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate. “2” after the symbol signifies the city fell 


two standard deviations from the mean. 


Except where noted differently, these estimates are taken from Sales Management, “Survey Buy- 
ing Power,” (May 10, 1959), and are the estimates January 1959, pp. 


Non-ascertainable. 


January 1955 taken from Sales Management, op. cit., (May 10, 1955), 732. 
The city described “commercial, financial, and distribution center the West England. 
” 


June, 1953 noted Whitaker’s Almanac, (1955), 663. 

Estimate January 1951 taken from Sales Management, op. cit., (May 10, 1951), 212. 
footnote supra. Key: Commercial; Service. 

based census taken municipio government, January, 1959. 

percentage Mexican persons the population 1950; from Septimo Censo General 


Poblacion, Junio 1950. 
Estimate obtained researchers the area. 


RESEARCH SITES 


The communities selected for study represent 
wide range size, industrial structure, and 
ethnic composition, the three most important 
variables for the purposes the wider study. 
This range enabled probe the question 
whether such community variables affect the 
social composition local 

Table displays for each city data the 
main industries, estimates their populations, 
and the percentage persons with Spanish sur- 
names. The task making the data indus- 
trial composition comparable for cities the 
three countries was difficult. Nelson’s service 
classification American cities was used,® and 


The variables size and, more indirectly, in- 
dustrial structure will considered this paper. 
The variable ethnic composition will reported 
separately. 

The Nelson classification considers the propor- 
tion the labor force engaged performing 
service for the 897 urban concentrations 10,000 
more persons the United States. The mean 


effort was made apply his method 
arrive comparable classification for the 
Mexican 


proportion persons engaged particular serv- 
ice all 897 cities calculated for each service 
group and standard deviations excess the 
mean are calculated. The classification city 
one group arbitrarily reflects excess least 
one standard deviation the labor force em- 
ployed that service group. The service data are 
taken from the 1950 U.S. Census Population 
Classification Industry Groups (Vol. Table 35, 
“Economic Characteristics the Population .”). 
See Howard Nelson, Service Classification 
American Cities,’ Economic Geography, 
(July, 1955), pp. 189-210. 

classification Mexican cities was based 
service classification Municipios over 
10,000 population which includes city over 
10,000. There were municipios which fell within 
our criteria from the six border states. The Mexican 
and U.S. Census have non-comparable categories 
for “trade” and “service.” For this reason two 
different categories were made for the Mexican 
cities. The commercial (C) includes Nelson’s Re- 
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Brief descriptions follow for the six Ameri- 
can and two Mexican cities which were selected 
for the broader study. The two Mexican cities 
chosen for study are the two largest Mexican 
cities the border. 


Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua commercial 
and distributive center North Central Mexico. 
transportation center, probably reflects the 
extensive tourist trade which comes Mexico 
through Paso and Juarez. addition, 
the largest the Mexican border cities. 

Tijuana, Baja California also commercial 
and distributive center for the Northwestern- 
most corner Mexico. minor manufac- 
turing center. also transportation center 
and attracts tourist trade from the western states, 
particularly from the San Diego environs. 

Denver commercial, financial, and dis- 
tributing center for most the mountain states. 
the center vast mining activities. manu- 
factures tires, rubber accessories, porcelain, 
serums, fishing equipment, saddlery, and other 
products. Sugar refining, meat packing, and flour 
milling are major industries. transportation 
center for rail, air, bus, and truck lines. Six 
colleges and universities are located the city. 

San Diego commercial and financial center 
southern California with especially large pro- 
portions its population employed public 
administration and personal service. Its industries 
include fishing, fish packing, and aircraft. 
important transportation center with ocean 
port. One major college located there. 

Paso transportation and communica- 


tion center and major tourist port the south- 


western United States. Its industries include 
clothing manufacturing, metal and oil refining, and 
meat packing. houses two major military in- 
stallations and small college. 

Tucson financial and commercial center 
southern Arizona. high proportion its 
population employed personal and profes- 
sional service. Its favorable climate attracts con- 
siderable tourist trade and number state, 
federal, and private hospitals. has major 
state university. 

Las Cruces serves commercial center 
district rich cotton, corn, fruit, alfalfa, truck 
and dairy products. high proportion its 
population employed public administration. 
houses state university. 

financial and commercial center 
for its area. important gateway Mexico 
and popular winter resort. distributes the 
vegetables and citrus production from the Lower 
Valley the Rio Grande. has small college. 


FINDINGS 


Table provides data the institutional 
affiliation the top influentials ten 
the cases the Miller and Hunter 


tail and Wholesale trade, Finance, Insurance, and 
Real Estate. The Service (S) includes Nelson’s 
professional and personal service, and public ad- 
ministration. 

Data for McAllen are not included here because 
only information key influentials available. 
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studies, the sector which provided the largest 
number top influentials was business. This 
was true not only for the seven American cities, 
but also for the two Mexican cities. fact, 
with the exception San Diego, Tijuana had 
the largest proportion businessmen among 
the top influentials the ten cities studied. 
Apparently size city not related the 
proportion businessmen found among the top 
influentials the community. 

Along with business only government and 
the independent professions were the sectors 
which had representation all the cities. 
San Diego had the least broad representation 
institutions among the top influentials, with 
only five sectors represented, and Denver, the 
broadest, with all sectors represented. Six ten 
institutions were represented the other cities, 
situation quite similar findings. 
Yet none the Southwestern Mexican 
cities had high percentage representation 
from non-business sectors Pacific and English 
cities. 

The two Mexican cities give the strongest 
evidence challenge business another 
sector the community, namely government. 
This should expected because the different 
institutional arrangements that arose out the 
Mexican Revolution. The latter, which began 
1910, was “one the most significant and 
far-reaching Latin American social movements 
the twentieth century has seen.”® result, 
single political party, the Partido Revolu- 
cionario Institucional (PRI) came into power 
and has dominated the institutional life 
Mexico ever since. Only recently have business 
and religion begun reassert their independ- 
ence autonomy. fact, the predominance 
business over government representatives 
among influentials Cd. Juarez and Tijuana 
may reflection the proximity these 
cities the American border, and with this 
location more rapid rate social change 
compared other Mexican 

Let now shift our attention from the Top 
Influentials the Key Influentials the eleven 
cities. comparison institutional representa- 
tion among the key influentials found Table 
Pacific and Southern City, business 


George Blacksten, “Revolutions,” Harold 
Davis, editor, Government and Politics Latin 
America, New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1958, pp. 131-132. 

William Form and William D’An- 
tonio, “Integration and Cleavage Among Commu- 
nity Influentials Two Border Cities: Compara- 
tive Study Relations and Institutional 
Perspectives,” American Sociological Review, 
(December, 1959), pp. 804-814. 
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representation dominant all the American 
cities well Tijuana. Cd. Juarez presents 
the only exception, namely that, like English 
City, contains sector (government) which 
has greater equal representation with busi- 
ness. The fact that this not true the other 
Mexican city calls for explanation. 

The states Chihauhua and Baja California, 
which Cd. Juarez and Tijuana are respec- 
tively located, have been among the main 
centers the growing minority party, Partido 
Accion Nacional (PAN), the Party National 
Action. Much the strength PAN the 
presidential elections 1958 came from these 
two border regions. fact, the PAN presiden- 
tial candidate citizen Cd. Juarez and 
key influential. Three other PAN leaders were 
also chosen KI. All four became politically 
active the last six years and ran for public 
office, with one them winning surprise vic- 
tory 1955. earlier study business and 
politics Cd. Juarez during three 
these men were listed key business in- 
fluentials. view their newly acquired poli- 
tical identity not surprising that they 
remained key The PAN leaders 
Tijuana, however, were not among the top 
influentials that 

may necessary include this kind 
analysis the sector mass communications 
that was omitted Miller and Hunter. News- 
paper editors owners were found among both 
the top and key influentials four the five 
Southwestern U.S. cities studied. the study 
issues appeared that understanding the 
local decision-making process may not pos- 
sible without giving adequate attention the 
strategic position the newspaper editor. Evi- 
dence from our present study demonstrates 
that major issues have been successfully re- 
solved blocked the position taken the 
newspaper editor. the other hand, Miller’s 
data suggest relative absence access top 
influential circles representatives other 
communications media, such radio and tele- 
vision. The fact that newspaper editors were 
not listed top influentials either Mexican 
city deserves comment. The major papers 
these cities are owned chain whose chief 
strong supporter the PRI (ruling) party. 


William D’Antonio, “National Images 
Business and Political Elites Two Border Cities,” 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Michigan State 
University, 1958. 

12This type analysis has been urged 
Robert Dahl, “Business and Politics: Critical 
Appraisal. Political Science,” The American 
Political Science Review, 1959), pp. 


While local editors Mexico may have some 
independence, their residence particular city 
often relatively short, preventing their de- 
veloping stable relationships. Since they are 
generally not perceived free and inde- 
pendent spokesmen, long tenure the city 
may necessary before they become com- 
munity influentials. 

noteworthy that though publishers 
editors are the list key influentials 
Paso, Tucson, San Diego, and Las Cruces, 
they are completely absent Pacific, English, 
and Southern cities. Could that short 
tenure these communities also explains their 
absence from influential circles? Long tenured 
editors often establish themselves spokesmen 
for the public; indeed, they often develop pub- 
lic opinion. Whether the editors’ positions are 
their own whether they reflect those other 
is, course, Since 
community projects are always concern 
editors but not always the concern other 
influentials, not surprising that newspaper- 
men are often considered top influentials 
American 

The dominance financiers, merchants, and 
manufacturers the key influential positions 
the Southwestern cities amply demon- 
strated. Nine out the eleven cities reported 
least one financier among the KI; these finan- 
ciers constituted almost one-quarter all the 
KI. Only English City and Las Cruces failed 
list financier. Merchants and manufacturers 
were represented nine the eleven cities. 
The merchants (both wholesale and retail) con- 
stituted almost one-quarter and the manufac- 
turers constituted one-seventh all the KI. 
Only English City and Paso failed list 
merchant and only Tucson listed manu- 
facturers among the key influentials. While 
the peculiar industrial structure the city 


private communication, Delbert Miller 
indicated that his studies newspaper editors 
were considered the captive rather 
than independent. For this reason placed them 
the business sector. While Floyd Hunter tends 
agree, publishers were found among the first, 
second, and third raters Top Leadership, 
Chapel Hill: University North Carolina Press, 
1959, pp. 177-179. 

Though his focus the relation mass media 
mass society, Wright Mills has made similar 
observations The Power Elite, New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1956, 315. notes, 
“They [the mass media] are also among the most 
important those increased means power now 
the disposal elites wealth and power; 
moreover, some the higher agents these media 
are themselves either among the elites very 
important among their servants.” 
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may account for the latter, the absence 
financier English City Las Cruces cannot 
explained terms absence that func- 
tion. 

The most frequently found occupations next 
business were those communications and 
law. Lawyers were represented eight times 
seven cities. may well that the lawyer 
becoming has been effective link be- 
tween business and other sectors, not 
fact businessman himself. 

Mayors were chosen five the 
eleven cities, were other governmental offi- 
cials and political leaders. While may 
argued that the central role government 
resolving local issues should result the 
mayor being among the key influentials, mayors 
were not represented six cities and they 
were outnumbered other governmental offi- 
cials and politicians. This situation points 
the need for extensive exploration the 
relations between the governmental and other 
power structure variables the Labor 
union officials lacked representation the key 
influence structure all cities except English 
City. like manner, agriculture 
sented only Las Cruces. Religion, education, 
welfare and “society” had scattered representa- 
tion. Only one medical doctor was found among 
the KI, namely, Las Cruces, the smallest 
the cities the With lawyers ex- 
cluded, educators, clergymen, and physicians 
are represented six the eleven cities, with 
educators having the largest numbers. There 
appeared relationship between the 
number and distribution professions among 
the and city size and industrial composition. 


CONCLUSION 


This note compares data top influence 
structures several Southwestern and Mexican 
border cities with those presented Miller. 
Our data lend additional weight his hypoth- 
esis that businessmen tend most highly 
represented among top and key influentials. 
Moreover, the data from the two Mexican 
cities further support his contention that dif- 
ferences the articulation government 
other elements the community power com- 
plex results rejecting the model general 
business dominance. tentatively suggest 
more information needed the place that 


Dahl, op. cit. 

The place physicians the general influ- 
ence structure and the decision-making process 
revolving around hospital issues central theme 
the broader study. These findings will re- 
ported elsewhere. 


newspaper editors and publishers occupy 
the community influence structure. The ex- 
planation suggested calls for further test- 
ing. 

Further, although the cities studied were 
not drawn with the explicit view determin- 
ing the effect size representation par- 
ticular sectors the community, there seems 
consistent difference one moves 
across this variable. Only extreme cases did 
find that the economic base the com- 
munity seemed supply (and therefore effect) 
the composition the top influence structures. 
were unable, this stage, check other 
variables which might explain variations found 
the representations certain professions. 


NOTE PHASES THE COMMU- 
NITY ROLE THE PARTICI- 
PANT-OBSERVER 


JANES 
University Illinois 


persistent question community field 
research is: how does the community role 
the investigator affect statements made local 
respondents? This issue particular interest 
tion, since formalization this research tech- 
nique has not been pursued the level 
refinement achieved for the Par- 


The research for this report was supported 
part grant from the University Research 
Board the University Illinois. The writer 
indebted his colleague, Edward Winter, 
for critical suggestions and comments the 
manuscript. 

Benjamin Paul, “Interview Techniques and 
Field Relationships,” Kroeber al., editors, 
Anthropology Today: Encyclopedic Inventory, 
Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1953, pp. 
430-451; Florence Kluckhohn, “The Participant- 
Observer Technique Small Communities,” 
can Journal Sociology, (November, 1940), 
pp. 331-343; Arthur Vidich, “Participant Ob- 
servation and the Collection and Interpretation 
Data,” American Journal Sociology, (Janu- 
ary, 1955), pp. 354-360; Morris Schwartz and 
Schwartz, “Problems Participant Observa- 
tion,” American Journal Sociology, (January, 
1955), pp. 343-353; Gullahorn and Strauss, 
“The Field Worker Union Research,” Human 
Organization, (Fall, 1954), pp. 28-34; Rich- 
ardson, Framework for Reporting Field Rela- 
tions Experiences,” Human Organization, (Fall, 
1953), pp. 31-37; Miller, “The Participant Ob- 
server and ‘Over-Rapport’,” American Sociological 
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ticipant-observation differs from the interview 
that the subject observed not aware that 
the investigator using his behavior source 
information. the interview the respondent 
consciously adjusts the stimuli offered the 
interviewer person known seeking 
information his occupational role. par- 
ticipant-observation respondents adjust the 
community role the investigator unaware 
the fact that their behavior being treated 
information. 

From the viewpoint the would-be prac- 
titioner participant-observation, would 
useful able predict stages the in- 
vestigator’s community role and the kind 
unsolicited information which acquired 
participant-observation each phase. This ap- 
proach community investigation postulates 
that the aim the community participant-ob- 
server planned social mobility directed to- 
ward achieving rapport with his respondents. 
Rapport can seen level social inter- 
action where investigator securing maxi- 
mum useful information with minimum 
effort his part. Understanding the condi- 
tions which enter into achievement rapport 
offers reference point for formalizing 
standardizing the technique participant-ob- 
servation. The present note based one 
case describing changes the community role 
field-worker that conditioned information 
gained through participant-observation 
small American community. 


THE FIELD SITUATION 


The field situation for this case small 
mid-Western town located the lower Ohio 
Valley. The community farm-service cen- 
ter, approximately two thousand people 


Review, (February, 1952), pp. 97-99; Howard 
Becker, “Inference and Proof Participant Ob- 
servation,” American Sociological Review, (De- 
cember, 1958), pp. 652-660; Sullivan, Jr., 
Queen, and Patrick, Jr., “Participant 
Sociological Review, (December, 1958), pp. 
660-667; Robert Kahn and Cannell, The 
Dynamics Interviewing, New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1957; Herbert Hyman al., In- 
terviewing Social Research, Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1954; David Riesman and 
Benney, “The Interview Social Research,” 
American Journal Sociology, (September, 
1956), pp. 137-217; Neal Gross and Mason, 
“Some Methodological Problems 
Interviews,” American Journal Sociology, 
(November, 1953), pp. 197-204; Robert Merton 
and Kendall, “The Focused Interview,” 
American Journal Sociology, (May, 1946), 
pp. 541-557. 
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size, and one the oldest settlements 
the region. The author, his wife, and year-old 
son lived Riverville pseudonym) for 
period eight months. The research interests 
were description and analysis the increase 
urbanization small town life and study 
the community capacity meet the challenge 
declining regional economy. The principal 
research techniques were interview, participant- 
observation, and documentary analysis. 

The author had made series visits 
Riverville and the adjacent counties about fif- 
teen years earlier observe the impact 
disastrous flood community activity. Most 
the informants from that time, however, 
had either moved away were deceased. The 
community whole treated him and his 
wife newcomer family they went about 
the tasks new arrivals—renting house, 
opening charge account grocery, renting 
post-office box, etc. Presence newcomers 
was formally recognized when three Protestant 
ministers called separately welcome the fam- 
ily and invite its attendance church. 

Field work was begun visiting town, 
county and school officials, and the newspaper 
editor explain the purpose the study and 
ask their cooperation. Courthouse and school 
records and newspaper files were checked and 
interviews begun with officials and leading citi- 
zens. time social interaction was initiated 
attending church, joining veterans’ organi- 
zation, returning visits neighbors, and, later, 
spending social evenings with the families 
several the younger business men the 
community. The pattern initial interaction 
other newcomers with the community was 
later checked through informal conversations, 
and appeared that the author’s family under- 
went the typical experience families whose 
class background was defined local standards 
upper middle class. This record reaction 
the community the author and his family 
provided the data for establishing the phases 
the community role accorded the in- 
vestigator. 

The assumption under which the author be- 
gan his study Riverville was that his class 
position was defined local people would 
constitute the role which would influence re- 
spondent behavior 
situations. This assumption was based the 
findings Schatzman and Strauss relative 
the influence class interaction inter- 
viewing.? Riverville possessed four-class sys- 


2Leonard Schatzman and Strauss, “Social 
Class and Modes Communication,” American 
Journal Sociology, (January, 1955), pp. 
329-338. 
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tem, three grades whites and the Negro 
population. was assumed then that informa- 
tion gathered participant-observation would 
show differences content reflecting the dis- 
parity between the author’s imputed class posi- 
tion and the class level respondents. was 
also assumed that the length time required 
achieve rapport with individuals would vary 
directly with the disparity class position 
the author and respondent. 

After the field work was completed and 
analysis the field notes was begun the 
original assumptions appeared questionable. 
There was evidence having achieved rapport 
with individuals and families, but the results 
did not confirm the assumption that the dis- 
parity class position between the author and 
respondent was the major variable that affected 
the content data secured participant-ob- 
servation. Rather, appeared that was the 
stage the community role the investigator 
that determined the behavior townspeople 
participant-observer situations and not simply 
his imputed class position. 

test this new assumption the whole field 
record was reviewed and the following con- 
clusions developed. The community role the 
author and his family apparently underwent 
progressive redefinition the course their 
residence. The steps this redefinition con- 
sisted five phases (1) newcomer (2) pro- 
visional member (3) categorical member (4) 
personalized member (rapport) and (5) 
nent migrant. each phase participant-obser- 
vation tended yield data which were specific 
that phase. There were number cases 
which the content such observation was 
not the same nature other data secured 
during the same phase. explanation these 
exceptions will suggested later the dis- 
cussion “social circles” the local units that 
actually defined community roles. 


INFORMATION SECURED DIFFERENT PHASES 
COMMUNITY ROLE 


Typical participant-observer situations 
Riverville included any gathering one 
more local persons and the author his wife 
where his her presence was given some recog- 
nition. Examples were: waiting for the mail 
the post office, conversation between the halves 
basketball game, standing around 
store Saturday night, sitting bar, attend- 
ing American Legion dance, visiting home 
for evening, waiting barber-shop, etc. 
Such events were repeated their essential 
form throughout the eight months. Since the 
actual conditions the gatherings did not 
change materially, appeared reasonable 
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assume that differences the information-con- 
tent behavior occurring statements made 
the presence the field-workers the gath- 
erings reflected their changing community role. 

The newcomer phase was relatively short, 
and public situations consisted towns- 
people questioning the author about what 
did and where was from confirming 
through conversation what they had already 
heard about him. There was much spontaneous 
offering general orienting information about 
Riverville; several well-known popular stories 
about the history the town were related re- 
peatedly and comments were made the 
weather, the stage the river and vagaries 
the local seasons. This phase was period 
looking over the newcomers see how 
they would respond the community, and 
ended when they began participate the 
local social structure going church and 
practicing “neighboring.” 

The provisional phase was testing out, 
the eyes the community, how the author’s 
family met the requirements for being accepted 
somewhere the community structure. par- 
ticipant-observer situations queries addressed 
the investigators took new forms. They were 
asked they belonged organizations such 
the Masons and Eastern Star. The author 
was asked were member veterans’ 
group and was invited join the American 
Legion. Questioning about his occupational in- 
terest the community became more specific: 
“Just exactly what you do?” There were 
number questions recreational interest. 
There was constant thread sensitivity 
any reaction Riverville itself. “How 
you like here?” was reiterated. Information 
about the community volunteered 
without any probes the field-workers in- 
cluded characterization local persons, de- 
scriptions issues which faced the community 
but without any the invidious intimations 
later statements. The activity the field- 
workers that appeared important evaluation 
local people was joining the Legion, going 
church regularly, attending the meetings 
the men’s and women’s groups associated with 
the church, going service club dinners and 
appearing public events like basketball games, 
community bingo, and Legion dances. This 
associational interest apparently satisfied the 
demands for being accepted for fuller member- 
ship into the local structure, and the end 
this phase was signalized when the author’s 
wife was invited the weekly guest the 
women’s bridge club. 

The next phase, called categorical acceptance, 
was period several months during which 
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Rivervillers came the conclusion that the 
occupational interest the author, the study 
the local community and region, was both 
legitimate and perhaps potentially useful within 
the community division labor. During this 
period unsolicited comments participant-ob- 
server situations presented “the inside story” 
local issues and conflicts, suggestions about 
the community power structure, and showed 
curiosity about what other persons had told 
the investigator. There were number strong 
probes interrogating the author what 
was “really finding out.” 

The field data indicate that for number 
weeks the author was being “sized up” 
his “job.” Local people had observed that his 
occupational behavior consisted interview- 
ing, discussion, consulting courthouse records, 
searching for historical sources, and the like. 
Yet, they did not seem sure how this occu- 
pational activity fitted into their conception 
the proper work role adult male re- 
siding the community. This suspicion was 
shown prevalent local attitude which might 
termed “the FBI complex.” This view 
the author was revealed only later phases, 
and its basis was local sense that man who 
lived asking questions Rivervillers and 
studying official records was agent in- 
vestigation for some government agency. 

This attitude was supported another local 
belief complex that Riverville was unim- 
portant within the perspective the larger 
national society that any kind investigative 
interest the community could only di- 
rected toward unfolding evidence wrong- 
doing local persons. What more, also 
appeared that there was actual desire 
some people that evidence illegal behavior 
local leaders somehow uncovered. This 
wish developed from factional tensions within 
the community that were expressed be- 
lief, local myth, that the town was “con- 
trolled insiders” for their own quasi-legal 
interest. was against this background that 
the occupational behavior the investigator 
was evaluated. 

The particular event that appeared finally 
“trigger” the author’s acceptance was after- 
dinner address gave before local service 
club. The topic was social and economic trends 
the region, and his remarks seemed make 
evident Rivervillers, for the first time, that 
his job their community was genuine in- 
vestigation that might conceivably value 
them. The talk was reported the news- 
paper and repeat performance before larger 
audience was given several weeks later. 

Within few weeks after the second address, 
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the author and family had moved into the 
fourth phase personalized acceptance. Only 
then was there continuing sense rapport 
with respondents participant-observation sit- 
uations. The rate informal social interaction 
with Rivervillers increased the author and 
his wife were invited more frequently for din- 
ners, parties, drives, and card-playing. The 
content conversation these events changed 
from volunteered remarks which oriented the 
field-workers the community and turned to- 
ward expressions personal experiences and 
problems. There were few references 
queries about what the author was learning 
about the community, and often was treated 
were fully knowledgeable about local 
issues and persons. Only this phase were 
there any expressions animus toward the 
author. The degree acceptance was signalized 
the vigorous personal campaign the wife 
local minister convert the author’s wife 
different religious persuasion. 

The final phase, imminent migrant, was ini- 
departure from Riverville. Very quickly, liter- 
ally overnight, townspeople began new line 
interaction. References and questions 
about the research findings were made. These 
remarks occasionally contained tone anxi- 
ety about what kind impression the author 
held about the town, and number persons 
appeared hopeful keeping contact with him 
and his wife after had left town. Several 
parties and dinners honor the couple were 
held, but there was not strong valedictory em- 
phasis these occasions. Rather, their conduct 
and tone were apparently intended encourage 
the author think well the hosts. During 
this period new information was informally 
volunteered. Instead, conversations accentuated 
review the experiences the author during 
his residence. 


“SOCIAL CIRCLES” PHASE-DEFINING AGENTS 


The local social unit that was the actual 
agent the redefinition the various phases 
noted above was defined “the social circle.” 
This term, following Znaniecki’s appears 
meaningful describing social interaction 
small community. The social circles River- 
ville were informal communication networks 
made cliques, households, and individuals 
who exchanged information matters involv- 
ing the community. Their membership cut 
across associational ties such church 
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political affiliation, but tended fall within 
the limits “class” the community itself 
defined it. Circles contained from dozen 
two-dozen families, households, and individuals 
linked variety bonds including residen- 
kinship, long acquaintance, 
and record common participation con- 
flict issues the community. Redefinition 
the phases community role newcomers 
proceeded differential pace between social 
circles, since was dependent upon personal 
contact some member members the 
circle with the newcomer. Information about 
the newcomer was then transmitted the rest 
the circle. The circle appeared Riverville 
the social unit that evaluated the be- 
havior and attributes the field-worker against 
local standards and expectation, and this 
fashion served redefine the phases his 
community role. 

Since the rate and timing contact the 
field-worker varied with social circles, there 
would “lead” and “lag” the definition 
his role the total community. Certain 
information about him, for example, newspaper 
reports his arrival and certain his activi- 
ties, might have general community dissemina- 
tion and become part the information fund 
the social circles, but apparently was ver- 
bal exchange and comment within circle mem- 
bership, stimulated personal contact, that 
was conclusive phase redefinition. The ulti- 
mate implication this observation that 
the meaning data collected participant- 
observation reflects the phase definition the 
field-worker current the social circle 
which the respondent part. 


THE ETHICAL ISSUE 


the strategy participant-observation 
calls for achieving access and acceptance 
“social circles” for the purpose encouraging 
unwitting revelation information their 
members, does this practice constitute vio- 
lation prevailing ethical principles our 
society? Anthropologists, according Paul, 
are generally willing their study other 
cultures regard participant-observation 
ethically investigations our 
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own society the matter still controversial, 
indicated the recent exchange between 
Coser and Roth and Queen and Mortimer 
regarding the purposes which this technique 
can properly put.5 The present note suggests 
certain criteria for judging when the practice 
participant-observation ethically accepta- 
ble. social group under observation has 
newcomer’s role which permits the practice 
participant-observation, and the long-run 
functioning the group not disrupted 
the unsuspected observation made the in- 
vestigator and his subsequent departure from 
the group, then there would appear viola- 
tion prevailing ethical norms. This state- 
ment assumes, course, that the investigator’s 
report does not “damage” any respondent 
subject, nor does make impossible for an- 
other investigator enter this group 
participant-observer later date. all 
these conditions hold, standards both the 
local group and the larger society would ap- 
pear met. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The evidence from this single case the 
use participant-observation the study 
small American community suggests tentative 
conclusions regarding how the community role 
the investigator affects the content in- 
formation communicated him local per- 
sons. During his period residence his com- 
munity role undergoes successive redefini- 
tion. This redefinition includes five phases: 
newcomer, provisional acceptance, categorical 
acceptance, personal acceptance, and imminent 
migrant. each phase the content inter- 
personal communication the investigator 
participant-observer situations specific for 
that phase. Rapport with respondents char- 
acteristic the fourth phase, personal accept- 
ance. The agents phase redefinition are 
social circles, loosely structured informal com- 
munication networks. From these findings 
concluded that much the meaning 
items information secured participant- 
observation rests the community role phase 
between the field-worker and local persons 


with whom interacting. 
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THEORY AND MEASUREMENT 
OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY: 
RE-EXAMINATION 


the Editor: 


The June, 1957 issue the Review carried 
article Melvin Tumin and Arnold 
Feldman which presented the Geherational Oc- 
cupational Mobility Score new 
technique for the measurement intergenera- 
tional occupational Their suggested 
method calculating the GOMS was fol- 
lows: 


Divide the sample into different fathers’ occu- 
pational groups. 
each the fathers’ occupational groups 
turn compute: 
(a) The mean occupational score all 
their sons 
(b) The standard deviation this distribu- 
tion 
each respondent compute the deviation 
his occupational score from the occupational 
score all respondents and brothers whose 
fathers have the same occupation, ie. the 
deviation the respondent’s occupational 
score from the mean computed 2(a) above. 
Divide the deviation computed above 
the (computed 2(b) above) that dis- 
tribution. The resulting score the GOMS. 
Ten added make all scores positive. 


procedure may symbolically stated 
ollows: 


where occupational score all re- 
spondents and brothers occupa- 
tionally similar fathers 
individual occupational 
score 
deviation the distribu- 
tion occupational scores all 
respondents and brothers within the 
the same fathers’ occupational group. 


the course working study with 
William Form which attempted 
utilize the GOMS gain insight into the re- 
lationship between occupational mobility and 
job satisfaction, became aware several 
difficulties the Tumin-Feldman formulation 
the GOMS. 

The first difficulty with the GOMS, formu- 
lated above, the question whether ade- 


1Melvin Tumin and Arnold Feldman, 
“Theory and Measurement Occupational Mobil- 
American Sociological Review, (June, 
1957), pp. 281-288. 
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quately measures what purports measure. 
computation the score the manner 
suggested above yields the unusual result 
assigning those who have achieved the great- 
est amount upward mobility lower scores 
than those who have achieved lesser amounts 
“mobility.” This may illustrated con- 
sidering the hypothetical case two brothers, 
who are sons clerk, one currently pro- 
fessional and other currently agricultural 
day laborer. Being brothers, their mean occu- 
pational score and the standard deviation would 
the same for both. The brothers would 
differ only their own occupational scores, 
the professional receiving score and the 
agricultural day laborer score Applying 
the formula, the professional who experienced 
upward mobility would receive lower score 
than his brother who experienced downward 
mobility. 

This problem easily resolved the com- 
putational formula the GOMS revised 
replace the computation the devia- 
tion step which now reads X—x com- 
putation reading x—x. This proposed revision 
would have the effect assigning the highest 
scores sons who have achieved the highest 
occupational positions from occupationally sim- 
ilar fathers. 

The second difficulty with Tumin and Feld- 
man’s formulation the GOMS that 
ambiguous with regard whether one should 
add ten the deviation the individuals’ 
occupational score from the mean occupa- 
tional score all sons occupationally similar 
fathers before dividing the standard devi- 
ation that distribution whether the divi- 
sion should take place prior the addition 
ten. The verbal description (see step clearly 
indicates that the division should take place 
prior the addition ten while the symbolic 
representation (see step just clearly indi- 
cates that ten added prior the division. 

Tumin and Feldman state, “All scores above 
ten represent overachievement; below ten un- 


derachievement” and they 


achievement contextually as, “under-achievers— 
men those occupations are present 
located lower positions than the average 
position now held those with whom they 
quite evident that ten may 
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used cutting point distinguishing be- 
tween over achievers and under achievers, 
the sense which these terms were used 
Tumin and Feldman, only the deviation 
the individual respondents score from the mean 
occupational score all sons occupationally 
similar fathers standardized, i.e., divided 
the standard deviation the distribution 
sons’ occupational scores, prior the addition 
ten such deviations. 

conclusion, proposed that the GOMS 
should symbolized follows: 


where x=respondent’s individual occupational 

score 

occupational score all re- 
spondents and brothers whose fathers 
have the same occupation 

deviation the distribu- 
tion occupational scores all 
respondents and brothers whose fa- 
thers have same occupation. 


The computational procedure would the 
same that verbally suggested Tumin and 
Feldman except for step three where the devi- 
ation the individuals’ occupational score from 
the mean computed step 2(a) would ar- 
rived subtracting the mean from the 
individual respondent’s occupational score. 

are indebted Tumin and Feldman for 
formulating tool which promising 
the GOMS appears be. 

James GESCHWENDER 

Michigan State University 


REPLY GESCHWENDER 


Editor: 

are grateful Mr. Geschwender for de- 
tecting the errors notation our formula 
for calculating the Generational Occupational 
Mobility Score (GOMS) and are most 
pleased that and others find this measure- 
ment sufficiently promising employ their 
own investigations. 

ARNOLD FELDMAN 
Princeton University 
University Delaware 


ETHNIC PREJUDICE AND SUSCEPTI- 
BILITY PERSUASION 


the Editor: 

Russell Middleton had omitted the last 
two pages his “Ethnic Prejudice and Sus- 
ceptibility Persuasion,” (American Sociologi- 
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cal Review, [October, 1960], pp. 679-686) 
would have been considerably improved. The 
conclusions reached these two pages are 
based compound three dubious, not 
fallacious, assumptions: 

The assumption that his Likert-type scale 
ordinal. This anti-semitic scale scored 
that individual who agrees strongly with 
half the items and disagrees mildly with the 
other half gets the same score (50) 
individual who agrees mildly with the items. 
doubt could get any judges say that 
the first individual who disagrees with half 
the items prejudiced the second who 
agrees with all the items. The difficulty here 
that the scale scored such way that 
direction response confounded with in- 
tensity response. Thus, without some kind 
Guttman latent-structure analysis can- 
not even assume that this scale ordinal. 

The assumption that this (admittedly) 
non-interval scale can treated “as were 
interval scale order give some rough 
estimates the magnitudes changes.” This 
like saying, know this procedure wrong 
Middleton then does use this wrong procedure 
consequence, the results these tables may 
not measure amount change but 
measure the various sizes intervals 
different points along his scale. 

The assumption that one can control for 
the bias initial score calculating “reduc- 
tion scores relative the maximum pos- 
sible reduction.” Middleton recognized the fact 
that due the scale construction, “persons 
with low original scores have less chance 
showing score reduction than those who 
originally score high.” attempt control 
for this bias proceeds convert the absolute 
possible reduction for each individual. This 
score change into percentage the maximum 
simply has the effect reversing the scale 
bias that persons with low original scores 
now show large percentage change because 
they have such small possible absolute re- 
duction. 

This problem compounded with the above 
two dubious assumptions, but some evidence 
were presented support these assumptions, 
would suggest the following procedure 
solve this third problem. Compare the per- 
centage individuals showing reduction 
the three experimental groups (low, moderate, 
and high initial score groups) with the percent- 
age reduction their respective control groups. 
This procedure may stated more clearly 
formula form: 


an 
: 


Let pequal the per cent the group showing 
reduction 

with high initial scores; 

the experimental groups; 

control groups; and 

with low initial scores. 


Then, pHE—pHC pLE—pLC, Middleton 
would have better evidence for his major hy- 
pothesis that the more prejudiced are more 
likely reduce their prejudice. this pro- 
cedure the bias initial score held constant 
comparison with the control group. Middle- 
ton has presented the data for the experimental 
groups but not for the control groups. would 
help clarify this question would give 
this data and make this comparison. 
stands, his conclusion that “initial anti-semitism 
appears major factor related per- 
suasibility” vitiated the above fallacious 
assumptions. 


“ 


PALMORE 
Yale University 


REPLY PALMORE 


the Editor: 

The criticism that Erdman Palmore 
makes the California scale—and 
implication the Likert method scaling 
general—has often been raised those who 
are insistent upon deterministic unidimensional 
scale models. not believe that the difficulty 
serious Palmore suggests. 

not convinced that the response cate- 
gories “strong “moderate agree- 
ment,” “slight agreement,” etc. measure simply 
intensity feeling and not content. When 
have questioned respondents this matter 
they have usually reported that they used the 
response categories indicate the extent 
which they agreed with the statement the 
degree which they wished make qualifica- 
tions reservations. Thus, person answers 
“slight agreement” the statement can 
hardly imagine myself marrying Jew,” 
may mean that although would not ordi- 
narily consider marrying Jew, would not 
rule out that possibility met particularly 
attractive individual. would not hesitate 
rank such person lower anti-Semitism 
(as measured this particular question) than 
person who responded with “moderate agree- 
ment” “strong When Guttman, 
Suchman, and others have investigated the 
intensity component attitudes, they have 
often asked after each content question 
separate question dealing especially with feel- 
ing and degree emotional commitment— 
“How strongly you feel about this?” Degree 
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agreement and strength feeling appear 

grant, however, that the scale may 
measure intensity conviction well con- 
tent, the may still constitute 
acceptable ordinal measure prejudice, for 
prejudice compound emotions and be- 
liefs. Katz, Guttman, and Suchman have shown 
their studies the intensity component that 
those the extremes the content scale tend 
rank higher intensity. fact, Guttman 
and Suchman use intensity analysis order 
locate zero point the content scale. 
course, bias introduced the extent that 
there “generalized verbal 
the tendency for some people, because verbal 
habits, say “strongly agree” almost any 
statement with which they agree. But this 
much problem intensity analysis using 
the Guttman scaling technique with 
Likert scaling, indicated the fact that 
the relationship between content and intensity 
rarely takes the form symmetrical “U” 
“J” curve empirical studies. 

determine whether intensity distorted 
findings rescored the scale dichoto- 
mous basis, giving value for any 
answer and value for any “disagree” 
answer each the ten items. find with 
this method scoring that 58.7 per cent 
those the experimental group and 31.0 per 
cent those the control group showed 
reduction scores after seeing “Gentle- 
man’s Agreement.” The corresponding per- 
centages with the original scoring method were 
69.3 and 42.2. Both percentages are lower 
for the dichotomous scoring, largely because 
this blunter measuring instrument less 
well adapted detecting slight changes 
attitudes. Yule’s coefficient association, how- 
ever, almost identical for the two cases: 
+.511 for the original method scoring and 
+.518 for the dichotomous method scoring. 
The intensity factor then does not appear 
distort the results. 

With regard the second point, Palmore 
merely repeats the warning that gave the 
article concerning the statistical assumptions 
being made—a warning that regrettably all 
too rarely made spite the widespread vio- 
lation the assumption interval measure- 
ment sociologists and psychologists. Pal- 
more would probably have preferred earlier 
version the paper read the meetings 
the Southern Sociological Society which did 
not include the offending tables. felt, however, 
that the paper led many jump false con- 
clusions, and the suggestion one the 
editorial readers the Review, added the 
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material. spite the dubious statistical as- 
sumption, think the additional material does 
help clarify, and essentially unre- 
pentant. 

believe that Palmore’s suggestion 
method for controlling for the bias initial 
score excellent one, and have analyzed 
the data suggests. The results are shown 
the following table: 


Those with the highest initial scores showed 
the greatest difference between experimental 
and control groups the reduction scores, 
and those with the lowest initial scores 
showed the least difference. The original con- 
clusion that initial anti-Semitism positively 
related persuasibility thus supported. 
MIDDLETON 
The Florida State University 


Experimental Group 


Number 
Subjects 


Initial Anti- 
Semitism Scores 


43.6 
67.7 
83.2 


Low (10-19) 
Moderate (20-39) 195 
High (40 and over) 


pHE—pHC pME—pMC pLE—pLC 


SPONSORED AND CONTEST MOBILITY: 
CRITICISM TURNER’S 
HYPOTHESIS 


the Editor: 


Professor Turner has put forward 
brilliant new hypothesis the sociology 
His distinction between the or- 
ganizing folk norms contest and sponsored 
mobility is, sure, both permanent addi- 
tion the analysis stratification and valu- 
able aid understanding differences between 
American and English education. Moreover, 
like those all good theorists, Professor Turn- 
er’s mistakes are clear and, from three these, 
think his analysis may carried further. 

Turner’s theory may summarized fol- 
lows. School systems are partially molded 
organizing norms upward social mobility. 
The American system approximates con- 
test norm which competition for social 
ascent open and prolonged: the English 
system approximates principle spon- 
sorship which elite recruits 
mobility children) are selected early, segre- 
gated, “freed from the strain competitive 
struggle” (p. 860) “and long extended un- 
certainty success” (p. 866). 

Now, application the various types 
school the two countries this theory en- 
counters three difficulties. First, the facts con- 
cerning the emphasis intensity compe- 
tition not distinguish clearly between the 
two countries. Thus the “elite recruits” the 
English Grammar School find themselves 
highly competitive atmosphere where every 


Sociological Review, (December, 
1960), pp. 855-867. 


Per Cent 


Control Group 


Number 
Subjects 


30.8 
40.6 
48.7 


Per Cent Difference 


12.8 
27.1 
34.5 


class has rank order pupils every subject 
while the English Secondary Modern school 
very non-competitive and the American High 
school stands between them. 

The second difficulty that the distinction 
between sponsorship and contest does not take 
account explicitly the degree which 
given type school discharges mobility func- 
tions (as distinct from status differentiating 
functions, use Max Weber’s terms de- 
scribing the traditional relation education 
stratification). this respect the Ameri- 
can High school and the English Grammar 
school stand together contrast the English 
‘Public’ school and the Secondary Modern 
school. 

The third difficulty related one. Turner 
insists (p. 856, footnote that all his state- 
ments about mobility are intended apply 
all upward mobility and not only that which 
strictly into elite groups. But fact the 
higher the social destination the longer the 
schooling, which suggests the need dis- 
tinguish between elite and non-elite mobility 
through education. And this suggestion 
strengthened the further fact that the Eng- 
lish system divided into two sets schools, 
one having little with mobility but much 
with elite status while the other (the 
state system) has much with mobility 
and little with the recruitment elites, 
except for tiny handful who achieve eminence 
professional public life after protracted 
competitive struggle through the universities 
and beyond. 

overcome these difficulties, necessary 
treat involvement with the mobility function 
separate variable. Using dichotomy, 
can classify schools follows: 
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Sponsorship 
GRAMMAR 


Involvement 
with 
Mobility 
Function 


Thus appears that both the sponsored 
and the contest mobility norms have two vari- 
ants reflected school organization. The 
English Public school illustrates the nearest 
case Turner’s sponsorship that inducts 
into elite status with relatively little emphasis 
competition. emerges, however, that this 
special case occurring social stratum 
where the status differentiating functions dom- 
inate over the mobility promoting functions 
education. different type sponsorship occurs 
high mobility society, the form the 
state grammar school, which fits Turner’s defi- 
nition with regard early selection, segrega- 
tion, etc., but contradicts exhibiting more 
intense and protracted competition than the 
American High school. Similarly the Ameri- 
can school where the folk lore mobility 
simultaneously stresses educational opportunity 
and the status equality Americanization, 
competition (by such devices 
“cooling out” Junior Colleges compared 
with the Grammar school, but more evi- 
dence than the Modern school where the 
mobility contest severely restricted non- 
elite ranges the stratification system. 

Finally will noticed that the variable 
have added also enables distinguish 
between schools according the range 
statuses for which their graduates are destined. 
This distinction cuts across sponsorship and 
contest group Grammar with High school 
preparatory institutions for wide range 
strata. contrast, Public and Modern 
schools serve narrow band statuses. 

University Birmingham (England) 


REPLY HALSEY 


the Editor: 


Professor Halsey’s generous compliment 
much appreciated, and hasten acknowledge 
his superior acquaintance with the intimate 
details British education. However, be- 
lieve his points disagreement reflect mis- 
understanding purpose rather than errors 
The most transparent this 


Burton Clark, The Open Door College, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 


ENGLISH PUBLIC 


Contest 


AMERICAN HIGH 
ENGLISH COMPREHENSIVE 


SECONDARY MODERN 


respect his second point, which seems 
have been adequately noted page 857 
the original article, follows: “Since [the 
facilitation mobility] only one several 
social functions the school, and not the 
most important function the societies under 
examination, only very partial accounting 
the whole set forces making for similari- 
ties and differences the school systems the 
United States and England possible here. 
Only those differences which directly in- 
directly reflect the performance the mobility 
function are noted.” Additional analysis 
the sort Halsey suggests, relating mobility and 
status differentiating functions, greatly 
needed. 

his first point Halsey calls attention 
the internally competitive character the 
English Grammar school. Competition, how- 
ever, different sorts and may serve differ- 
ent ends. the English school competition 
standard-maintaining device and does not 
result the regular transfer large numbers 
students back the secondary modern 
schools. From the mere fact getting selected 
for grammar school the student nearly always 
reaps some later benefit. The qualitative dif- 
ference between grammar and modern school 
attendance remains, and only because white 
collar jobs are longer necessarily better than 
blue collar jobs that the significance the 
qualitative distinction lessened. the Amer- 
ican high school, the other hand, the much 
less intense competition nevertheless results 
people shifting back and forth between “aca- 
demic” and non-academic curricula. Further- 
more, unless the student does well enough 
enter college, gains prestige from having 
taken academic curriculum and probably 
disadvantage seeking employment. The 
mere intensity competition within particu- 
lar type school not, therefore, the crucial 
consideration applying the framework 
sponsored and contest mobility. 

The crux the difference between Halsey’s 
and framework lies his attempt clas- 
sify individual kinds schools within each 
country contest-oriented sponsorship- 
oriented. The framework suggested views 
each school fitting into larger pattern. 
The sponsorship system requires some such 
separation that between grammar and sec- 
ondary modern schools which institutionally 
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augments the barrier between the selected and 
the unselected students. The relationship be- 
tween the schools crucial, and neither could 
function exactly does without the other 
complete the picture. When division 
function between institutions the way 
which given objective achieved so- 
ciety, hardly makes sense classify one 
the institutions involved that objective 
and the other not. spite Halsey’s clas- 
sification, the secondary modern school im- 
mensely involved the mobility function 
institutional arrangement inhibit mobility 
and facilitate downward mobility appropriate 
cases, and indispensable part spon- 
sorship system society which the masses 
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are not content with merely elementary 
school education. 

From this point view Halsey does have 
important point when competition within 
the grammar school viewed the selective 
device for entry into university. This function 
grammar school competition appears have 
been much inadvertent consequence 
the heightened demand for university education 
matter originally deliberate policy. 
Nevertheless, here another the develop- 
ments added those noted page 867 
which dilute the purity the sponsorship sys- 
tem and may presage its gradual disappearance 
England. 

University California, Los Angeles 
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THE PROFESSION: REPORTS AND OPINION 


MEMORIAM 


CECIL CLARE NORTH 


Cecil Clare North, Professor Emeritus 
Sociology The Ohio State University, died 
St. Petersburg, Florida, January 30, 
1961, the age 83. was born Len- 
nox, Iowa, August 21, 1878. gradu- 
ated from the University Nebraska 
1902 with the degree Bachelor Arts. 
The following year studied Yale Uni- 
versity, and then transferred the Uni- 
versity Chicago, where received the 
B.D. degree 1905 and the Ph.D. 1908. 

Dr. North taught for eight years De- 
Pauw University, and 1916 joined the 
faculty Ohio State University Assistant 
Professor Sociology. was made pro- 
fessor 1918. held this position until 
his retirement 1948. was married 
August 14, 1913, Georgia Etta Headley, 
who survives him. 

addition numerous articles pro- 
fessional journals, Dr. North was the author 
four books. Sociological Implications 
Ricardo’s Economics appeared 1915; So- 
cial Differentiation 1926; The Community 
and Social Welfare 1931; and Social Prob- 
lems and Social Planning 1932. This last 
volume enjoyed wide popularity text- 
book American colleges and universities 
for decade following its publication. 

Dr. North was not one isolate himself 
ivory tower, but was continually in- 
volved public affairs. During World War 
helped organize recreational and social 
activities various communities where army 
training camps had been established. 
participated many social and welfare or- 
ganizations and movements Columbus, 
such the Urban League. 

was man deep convictions and 
had the courage make his position known. 
There was never any doubt where 
stood. Whenever there arose issue 
academic freedom, injustice minority 
groups, one could sure that Dr. North 


would found the thick the contro- 
versy. 

Teaching, however, was his great passion. 
Nowhere was happier than the class- 
room. took his teaching responsibilities 
with utmost seriousness. The preparation 
his lectures and the conduct his classes 
received his painstaking attention, and 
devoted interminable hours his students 
and their problems. When the university’s 
compulsory rule demanded his retirement 
the age seventy, tried every honor- 
able means circumventing it. When his 
efforts failed, sought the privilege 
teaching elsewhere, and for time taught 
the College Wooster and Kent State 
University, until failing health and strength 
forced him retire Florida. 

Those who studied under him, worked 
with him, remember him affectionately 
serious, courageous, devoted, challenging 
teacher, friend and colleague. 

BREWTON BERRY 

The Ohio State University 


WILSON GEE 


Wilson Gee began life Union, South 
Carolina September 18, 1888. died 
Urbana, Illinois February 1961 
heart seizure. was have been 
visiting professor during the spring semester 
the University Illinois. 

Best known for his long career and work 
the study rural aspects social science, 
Professor Gee actually started his profes- 
sional life zoologist. took his B.S. 
degree Clemson Agricultural College 
South Carolina 1908 and his M.A. from 
the University South Carolina 1910. 
While did graduate study the Universi- 
ties Chicago and Wisconsin, received 
his Ph.D. 1913 the University Cali- 
fornia. Clemson honored him with its D.Sc. 
1937 and the University Alabama with 
its LL.D. 1938. 
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Professor Gee joined the faculty the 
University Virginia 1923 and created 
the Department Rural Social Economics, 
which was chairman until his retire- 
ment. was probably best known the 
Commonwealth Virginia for the News 
Letter which began issue January 
1925 and edited until 1958. wrote 
helped write approximately sixteen books 
and hundred articles. For years 
directed the Institute for Research the 
Social Sciences, which now named his 
honor. 

Wilson Gee took great interest further- 
ing the careers his own graduate students, 
and many would testify their debt him. 
His teaching started 1908 the Univer- 
sity South Carolina. became as- 
sistant professor zoology and entomology 
Clemson 1911, professor biology 
Emory 1914, and then turned eco- 
nomics and sociology which taught 
the University South Carolina from 1919 
1923. During World War served 
medical technician France. 

Wilson Gee was member numerous 
societies, most notably the executive com- 
mittee the American Sociological Society 
and president (1937) and first 
vice-president (1936) the Southern So- 
ciological Society. 

His former students have established 
fund for the Wilson Gee Library Social 
Science recognition his popularity 
teacher. 

LAMBERT MOLYNEAUX 

University Virginia 


EXPANDING AND DECLINING FIELDS 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY 


University North Carolina 


Sociology has grown since World War 
the number courses taught, the number 


Paper read the annual meeting the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association, New York, August, 
1960. Ida Harper Simpson made number im- 
portant suggestions and performed much the 
work tabulation. Roscoe Hinkle and Gisela 
Hinkle also made helpful suggestions. John 
Earle, David Norsworthy, and Herman Turk 
helped various ways. 


people who make their living sociologists, 
and the amount research done. The field 
has expanded rapidly that virtually all 
the special areas interest within the field 
have shared the general growth. propor- 
tions the total, however, some areas 
specialization have gained the expense 
others. This paper will report some trends 
the relative emphasis devoted different 
specialties within the field since World War II. 
The sources information used assess 
trends include fields interest listed mem- 
bers for the American Sociological Associa- 
tion directory, papers read annual meetings 
the Association, papers published the 
American Sociological Review, and course list- 
ings college catalogs. analyzing and in- 
terpreting the data, have had make cer- 
tain assumptions which may debatable, and 
ambitious claims can made for the ab- 
solute validity the interpretations. The 
several sets data seem, however, 
suggest some observable trends. 


DIRECTORY LISTINGS 


The American Sociological Association, for 
its directory members, asks each member 
“report maximum three sociological 
fields which you are qualified teach 
research.” Table shows the distribution 
fields listed first Active members and 
Fellows the 1959 directory, grouped time 
periods which the members completed their 
highest degrees. These figures give rough 
idea the rise and fall interest the 
various fields, the assumption that field 
more likely listed recent Ph.D.’s 
rising and field more likely listed 
older Ph.D.’s declining relative 


1The fields and their subdivisions represent 
our own combining the nearly 200 specialties 
that were named. (Exactly how many depends 
how one deals with slight differences wording.) 
Only the first field listed was tabulated because 
members varied the numbers fields they 
listed, and because there was probably some tend- 
ency for them name first the one which they 
were most interested. Moreover, Hans Zeisel, Say 
with Figures, 4th edition, New York: Harper, 
1957, pp. 79-81, reports that the somewhat 
analogous situation open-end responses, tests 
have shown high correlations between item-men- 
tioned-first tabulations and tabulations based 
all items mentioned. member was excluded from 
the tabulation failed indicate either the 
date his highest degree his fields interest, 
neither the institution where took his highest 
degree nor his most recent job was the United 
States, neither his highest degree nor his most 
recent job was the field sociology. Two weak- 
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First Listep AND YEARS DEGREE ACTIVE MEMBERS AND FELLOWS THE 
1959 ASA 


Year Degree 


Before 1935 1935-1944 1945-1949 1950-1954 1955-1959 years 


Specialty Per Cent 


Sociology Work and Industry 2.4 

Social Organization (includes 
stratification, complex or- 
ganization, institutions) 

Historical Sociology and 
Social History 

Leisure 

Military Sociology 

Political Sociology 

Demography 

Social Psychology 

Marriage and Family 

Race and Ethnic Relations 

Social Disorganization and 
Problems 

Medical Sociology (includes 
social gerontology) 

Sociology Religion 

Criminology 

Theory (includes sociology 
knowledge and related fields) 

Mass Communication and 
Public Opinion 

Methods and Statistics 

Educational Sociology 

Social Change 

Community (includes ecology, 
rural, urban) 

Areas and Regions 

Nonspecified Specialty (general 
sociology, etc.) 


Total Sociological Specialties 100.0 


Per Cent 


4.5 


5.2 


| | 


w 


10.6 


(N=219) 
Per Cent 


5.9 


Per Cent 


6.5 


(N=529) 
PerCent 


7.3 


| | 


w w 

mn 


4.5 5.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


These figures omit 128 members who listed specialties outside sociology, such anthropology, 
“social science,” psychiatry, social work, and social ethics. Also omitted are members who did not list 
specialties dates degrees, those who neither took their degrees nor currently held positions 
the United States, and those whose degrees and most recent jobs were both nonsociological fields. 
Figures for subcategories some the fields listed here are available request from the author. 


have defined expanding those fields 
which were cited higher proportions both 
1950-54 and 1955-59 Ph.D.’s than any 
the three preceding groups, and declining 
those fields listed proportionately fewer 
Ph.D.’s both the 1950-54 and 1955-59 
groups than any the three earlier groups.” 


nesses should mentioned. Members may change 
their fields specialization long after receiving 
their degrees, and many “new Ph.D.’s” have been 
active the profession for years before finishing 
their graduate work. Both these sources dis- 
tortion probably minimize rather than inflate actual 
shifts emphasis, can assume that there 
some bandwagon tendency move from declining 
into expanding fields. 

declining fields have declined only pro- 


this definition, three the general fields 
listed Table are expanding: social organi- 
zation, medical sociology, and methods. All 
three these have had continuous expansions, 
with each successive period showing 
crease over the preceding period. Five 
the fields are declining. Race and ethnic 
groups and social disorganization show con- 
tinuous declines; marriage and family reached 
its peak 1935-44 and shows continuous 


portionately, not absolutely. absolute numbers 
listings, nearly all fields are expanding, since the 
number degrees awarded each year has grown 
tremendously. the 1,957 sociologists covered 
our tabulation, 1,119 57.2 per cent received their 
highest degrees 1950 later. 


1.4 
5.4 
12.8 
11. 9.1 
5.1 
2.5 
3.9 
2.5 
5.9 
12.1 12.8 9.6 9.8 
2.3 2.4 1.7 1.9 
4.2 5.5 7.8 9.1 6.6 
1.7 1.3 1.1 
11.8 12.3 9.5 10.3 
6.2 
100.0 
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decline since then; community markedly 
lower the two recent periods than the 
three earlier periods, though its decline not 
continuous; and theory also fits our definition 
declining field, though its curve ir- 
regular and advanced 1955-59 over its 
low point 1950-54. 

The directory listings not place the re- 
maining fields either the expanding 
declining category clear-cut way. Four 
fields might called inconsistently 
they were mentioned proportionately more 
often the two recent groups combined than 
the three early groups combined, but showed 
more strongly least one the three 
early periods than least one the two 
later periods. These are social psychology, the 
sociology work and industry, political sociol- 
ogy, and communication and opinion. Four 
inconsistently declining fields can identified 
the same way: demography, criminology, 
non-specified sociology (general, introductory, 
principles, etc.), and the group fields out- 
side sociology (philosophy, social work, social 
ethics, etc.). clear trends are visible 
the other seven 


PAPERS READ ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Table presents tabulation topical fields 
papers presented annual meetings the 
American Sociological Association during three 
postwar periods, 1946-49, 1951-54, and 
59.4 For this criterion, have defined field 


The sociologies religion and education show 
fluctuating patterns which clearly describable 
trends can discerned. Each the other five fields 
was listed fewer than one per cent the 1,957 
respondents, and from such small N’s was deemed 
unwise try infer trends. These five are his- 
torical sociology, sociology leisure, military 
sociology, social change, and the sociologies 
various geographic regions such the Far East, 
the Soviet Union, the South, etc. 

4In interpreting these figures, several limitations 
should borne mind. The author could not find 
copies the 1945 1950 programs, despite in- 
quires several libraries and national head- 
quarters the Association; therefore the time 
periods are not identical those used Tables 
and The classification each paper topic 
had based its title, or, recent years, 
its abstract, rather than actual reading the 
paper. Presidents the Association and panel chair- 
men influence the distribution paper topics 
the ways which they plan the sessions. Never- 
theless, the figures seem useful for revealing broad 
trends, and the idiosyncrasies annual program 
planning are probably randomized certain 
extent combining several years each time 
period. When paper overlapped two fields, the 
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expanding its proportionate share 
papers has risen each succeeding period, 
and declining its proportion has fallen 
each succeeding period. this definition, 
four fields are expanding: (1) social organiza- 
tion, (2) military sociology, which remains 
small despite its expansion, (3) medical soci- 
ology, and (4) educational sociology, whose 
expansion has been slight although fits our 
definition expanding field. Four fields 
clearly fit our definition declining fields and 
fifth, methods, also declining stretch 
the definition slightly; declined the second 
period and stayed constant the third. The 
four clearly declining fields are demography, 
race and ethnic groups, social disorganization, 
and international relations. This last field at- 
tracted flurry interest after World War 
but has since been the only sociological field 
decline absolutely well relatively. The 
remaining fields either are represented 
too few papers allow much interpretation, 
show inconsistent and, for the most part, 
fairly unchanging patterns. 


PAPERS PUBLISHED THE 
American Sociological Review 


papers published the American Sociological 


Review during three postwar periods. The 
definition expansion decline the same 
the one used for papers read Association 
this criterion, the expanding 


dependent variable was given more weight than 
the independent variable deciding where 
classify it. had both empirical and 
theoretical content and these would place 
different categories, judgment was made whether 
the emphasis was more developing the general 
theory advancing knowledge the empirical 
subject matter. other cases there was alter- 
native but make intuitive judgment the 
preponderant emphasis the title abstract. 
effort was made avoid being influenced 
the names the sessions which papers were 
read, and often the papers one session were 
put several different categories. prevent un- 
conscious bias, the order which annual programs 
were analyzed was randomized that extrapola- 
tion trends would not turn them into self-fulfill- 
ing prophecies. indebted Katherine Jocher 
for lending personal copies annual programs. 

Papers appearing sections such “Research 
Reports and Notes” and “The Profession” were 
included only they presented theory research 
bearing substantive problems sociology. 
Letters and rejoinders were excluded. The assump- 
tions and limitations mentioned footnote con- 
cerning tabulations papers read meetings 


(Continued page 464) 
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PERIODS 


Periods 


1951-1954 1955-1959 All Periods 
(N=237) (N=1159) (N=1879) 
Topical Fields Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


Sociology Work and Industry 

Social Organization 

Military Sociology 

Political Sociology 

Demography 

Social Psychology 

Marriage and Family 

Race and Ethnic Relations 

Social Disorganization 

Medical Sociology (includes social gerontology) 
Sociology Religion 

International Relations 

Criminology 

Theory 

Mass Communication and Public Opinion 
Methods 

Community and Ecology 

Educational Sociology 

Total Papers 


mn 
n 


DPN 


— 


These figures exclude papers the field social work and the profession sociology. 


Turee Postwar 


Periods 


1945-1949 1950-1954 1955-1959 All Periods 
(N=327) (N=397) (N=341) (N=1065) 
Topical Field Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


Sociology Work and Industry 

Social Organization 

Leisure 

Military Sociology 

Political Sociology 

Demography 

Social Psychology 

Marriage and Family 

Race and Ethnic Relations 

Social Disorganization 

Medical Sociology (includes social gerontology) 

Sociology Religion 

International Relations 

Criminology 

Theory (includes historical sociology, 
social history 

Mass Communication and Public Opinion 

Methods 

Community and Ecology 

Educational Sociology 

Social Change 

Areas and Regions 

Unclassifiable 

Total Articles 
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These figures exclude five articles the field social work. 
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fields are social organization; medical sociology; 
sociology religion, which remains small 
despite its expansion; and methods, which fits 
the definition but whose expansion has been 
very slight. There are also four declining fields: 
sociology work and industry, demography, 
race and ethnic, and international relations, 
which not represented all 1955-59. 
The remaining fields either show inconsistent 
patterns are represented too few papers 
allow meaningful interpretation. 


COURSE OFFERINGS SOCIOLOGY DEPARTMENTS 


Table summarizes some our findings 
from the first three tables and compares them 
with tabulations course offerings samples 
sociology departments, reported Raymond 
and Ruby Kennedy for 1942 and Podell, 
Vogelfanger, and Rogers for 1957.6 The com- 
parison seems instructive even though have 
had rearrange their categories make them 
correspond ours, and some error may have 
resulted from the rearrangement. glance 
Table reveals that the college courses given 
sociology not reflect the interests those 
who teach them. The rank order fields 
courses offered them differs considerably 


(Continued from page 460) 

would general apply also the tabulation 
articles the Review, except that issues are 
missing from the Review tabulations, and editors 
probably have less idiosyncratic influence content 
than presidents and panel chairmen have topics 
covered the meetings. additional weakness 
Review articles indication prevailing in- 
terests that some special fields have their own 
journals which drain off papers from the general 
sociological journals, Marriage and Family 
Living and Industrial and Labor Relations Review. 
was felt, however, that most authors would 
ordinarily prefer publish the Review than 
one these special journals different gen- 
eral sociology journal, since the Review’s prestige 
probably the highest the field. Therefore, its 
content, whether not accurately represents 
all work sociology, probably represents the best 
work reasonably well. The same classification pro- 
cedure and randomization volume order were 
used classifying papers read meetings, 
except that the journal articles were read 
least skimmed. 

Kennedy and Ruby Kennedy, 
“Sociology American Colleges,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (October, 1942), pp. 661-675; 
Lawrence Podell, Martin Vogelfanger, and Roberta 
Rogers, “Sociology American Colleges: Fifteen 
Later,” American Sociological Review, 
(February, 1959), pp. 87-95. The 1942 and 1957 
samples colleges differ somewhat although they 
were drawn from the same universe, Podell 
al. explain. 


from the rank orders based directory list- 
ings and papers read and The 
strongest gains course offerings between 1942 
and 1957 were made social organization, 
sociology work and industry, criminology, 
and race and ethnic groups. The sharpest de- 
clines were suffered social work, methods, 
educational sociology, and disorganization. 

Comparing trends course offerings with 
trends our other criteria, one gets the im- 
pression that the two kinds trends are 
either unrelated negatively related. For 
example, seven expanding fields the 
course offerings, only three are expanding 
directory listings while four are declining. 
six declining course fields for which compari- 
sons can made, two are expanding while 
four are declining. Thus, between these two 
kinds trends there almost relationship. 
four fields that are expanding papers 
read Association meetings, two (medical and 
military) are not represented all under- 
graduate course offerings, social organization 
expanding, and educational sociology fall- 
ing sharply. five fields which are declining 
proportion papers read, two are expanding 
course offerings (race and ethnic, demog- 
raphy), international relations 
sented course offerings, and two (disorgani- 
zation and methods) are declining. Turning 
papers published the Review, two the 
four fields that are expanding this measure 
are declining courses (methods and religion), 
medical sociology unrepresented, and only 
social organization expanding. four fields 
that are declining papers published the 
Review, three are expanding courses (work 
and industry, demography, race and ethnic) 
and international relations not represented. 
Thus, the trends papers read and published 
run more nearly opposite than parallel the 
trends courses offered. 


QUALITY WORK DIFFERENT FIELDS 


trying assess the quality work done 
different fields are treacherous ground, 
but perhaps harm can come the attempt. 
Let assume that paper has better 
accepted for publication the American 
Sociological Review than accepted for 
reading the annual meeting, and that most 
sociologists rather publish the Review 
than anywhere else. These are probably safe 


Podell, Vogelfanger, and Rogers, op. cit., pro- 
pose some interesting hypotheses account for the 
ranking course offerings. There seems need 
repeat these here. Their discussion will not sur- 
prise many sociologists but would make good 
reading for deans. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW PAPERS 
ASSOCIATION MEETINGS, FOR ENTIRE 


ASA 
ASR Meetings Quality 
Index 


Methods 
Marriage and Family 115 
Community: 
Ecology 
Other 

Total Community 
Social Psychology 
Race and Ethnic Relations 
Criminology 
Social Organization 
Demography 
Theory 
Military Sociology 
International Relations 
Sociology Work 

and Industry 
Mass Communication and 

Public Opinion 
Social Disorganization 
Political Sociology 
Medical Sociology 
Sociology Religion 
Educational Sociology 
All Fields 


1.090 
1.085 


1.114 


1020 


*Some fields were omitted because they were 
represented few papers that their quality in- 
dexes might not meaningful. 


assumptions the aggregate. However, many 
exceptions may occur. make these as- 
sumptions, then rough index the quality 
work field can obtained comparing 
its prominence the Review and the meet- 
ings. Table gives, for fields, what have 
called “quality index,” defined the ratio 
papers the Review papers read the 
meetings for the entire postwar period. The 
higher the ratio, the higher the over-all quality 

The fields vary enormously. the top are 
methods (which may not really comparable 
the rest), marriage and family, and the 
ecology subdivision the community field, 
all which have had more papers published 
the Review than read meetings, and 
bringing the rear educational sociology, 
with less than eighth many papers 
the Review the meetings. Other fields 
with well above average quality indexes are 


reader who does not accept this index 
quality may prefer interpret the figures dif- 
ferently; for example, commentary the 
policies those who edit journals plan meetings. 
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social psychology and race and ethnic relations. 
Educational sociology has close competitor 
for last place, but the sociology religion, 
medical sociology, political sociology, disor- 
ganization, opinion and communication, and 
work and industry all score well below average. 

There consistent relationship between 
quality indexes fields and their tendencies 
expand decline. may not coincidence, 
however, that two the three fields which 
score lowest have recently fallen heir heavy 
government financing the result 
ceived social (not sociological) problems. These 
are educational sociology and medical sociology. 
The medical area accounted for nearly one- 
seventh all papers read the meetings 
from 1955 through 1959, but for much smaller 
proportion papers the Review. Educa- 
tional sociology did not begin heavily 
financed until more recently, but Sputnik and 
allied developments have boosted its stock 
considerably the past few years. Both 
these fields appear having growing pains. 


EMPIRICAL VS. CONCEPTUAL SOCIOLOGY 


Hans Zetterberg points out that mature 
science will have its content divided the 
basis theoretical concepts, not empirical ob- 
jects study. physics, for example, only 
children’s book will have chapters radios, 
airplanes, steam engines, and the like; the ad- 
vanced books will treat conceptually defined 
topics like optics and Sociology 
has fields defined both ways. Fields like 
social organization, social psychology, and vari- 
ous branches these are defined con- 
ceptual basis, while fields like medical soci- 
ology and criminology are defined the basis 
objects locales study, i.e., empirically. 
test the hypothesis that sociology moving 
toward conceptually defined fields, all the 
fields treated this paper and many subdivi- 
sions them were classified conceptual 
empirical four independent raters. The raters 
were high agreement the classifications, 
but when the empirical and conceptual sets 
fields were examined for trends toward ex- 
pansion decline, the results were essentially 
negative. Expanding and declining fields, 
defined all the trend criteria, were found 
both the conceptual and the empirical group- 
ings. Neither was the conceptual-vs.-empirical 
classification related any systematic way 
the quality index. 


Hans Zetterberg, Theory and Verification 
Sociology, New York: Tressler Press, 1954, ch. 
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From this test might seem that sociology 
not moving toward conceptual ordering 
its subject matter. There is, however, scattered 
and inconclusive evidence that such move- 
ment may under way, though cannot 
clearly shown any our tabulations. For 
example, consider three old stand-bys among 
sociological fields, all them defined empiri- 
cally: marriage and family, criminology, and 
race and ethnic groups. All these show pro- 
portionate declines directory listings, but 
they also have high quality indexes. What may 
happening that the people working 
these fields are becoming more inclined 
approach them theoretical way. so, this 
inclination reflected their ability write 
acceptable journal articles, and may start- 
ing reveal itself the directory listings. 
The race relations specialist may now call 
himself specialist social organization, and 
the marriage and family man may call himself 
social psychologist. These changes nomen- 
clature may perhaps indicate something about 
the way which the sociologist approaches his 
subject matter. number specialties listed 
mainly the younger members the direc- 
tory, and still too small appear separate 
fields our tabulation, seem represent 
more conceptual approach traditional areas 
empirical research, and some these may 
help explain the seeming declines some 
empirical fields. examples, consider devi- 
ance, complex organization, and socialization— 
all conceptually defined and, mainly, recent 
specialties. Any large-scale movement toward 
the use these designations might create 
erroneous impression that sociologists had lost 
interest crime, industry, and family life, the 


empirical locales where these conceptual fields 
are apt studied. 

One final tabulation suggests strongly that 
sociology becoming more oriented toward 
the development theory, and less satisfied 
with meer empirical description. Independ- 
ently the topical classifications articles 
the Review, every article from 1945 through 
1959 that reported data was classified chiefly 
empirical chiefly conceptual 
article was classified conceptual 
used abstract concepts present general 
hypothesis which would have relevance beyond 
the type empirical situation which the 
data were gathered; otherwise was classified 
empirical. illustrate, empirical article 
might reach some such conclusion as, “more 
Jews than Protestants drink, but fewer are 
alcoholics,” while conceptual article using 
similar data might conclude that surrounding 
activity with ritual reduces deviance. 
comparison three postwar periods, 
1950-54, and 1955-59, shows vast increase 
conceptual articles from the first the 
second period, and lesser but still noticeable 
shift the same direction from the second 
the most recent period, though the majority 
articles are still empirical. The percentages 
articles classified conceptual for the 
three periods, order, are 15.1, 35.9, and 40.3, 
based N’s 166, 262, and 248. more 
tested theories and less raw data are what 
want, this good news. 


Harper Simpson performed this classifica- 
tion, and the author classified the Review articles 
topic, keep these classifications inde- 
pendent. 


OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


Minutes the Meeting the 
Executive Committee 


March 1961—New York City 

Present the meeting were: Robert Faris, 
Chairman; Harry Alpert; John Clausen; Wil- 
liam Goode; George Homans; William Kolb; 
Paul Lazarsfeld; Wilbert Moore; Talcott Par- 
sons; William Sewell; Ralph Turner; Robert 
Bierstedt, officio. Also present were: Irwin 
Sanders, Chairman, and Robert Carlson, New 
York State Representative, the Committee 
State Legislation and Certification; Janice 
Harris, Administrative Officer; Nellie Kesh- 
ishian, Executive Office. 


The Committee approved the 1961 Con- 
ference Committee organized Co-Chair- 


men Alvin Gouldner and Clement Mi- 

The Committee granted formal authoriza- 
tion Robert Bierstedt and Janice Harris 
open, maintain, and make withdrawals needed 
from Chase Manhattan Savings Account for 
the International Sociological Association’s Fifth 
September, 1962. 

The Committee approved the letterhead de- 
sign for stationery for the ASA-ISA 1962 Con- 
ference Committee with the proviso that the 
date the Conference the letterhead. 

The Committee approved the following 
changes titles committees: 


The substitution the title “Committee State 
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Legislation and Certification” for Committee 
Legislation and Certification 


The substitution the title “Committee In- 
ternational Cooperation” for Committee Re- 
lations With Sociologists Other Countries. 


Having considered the recommendations 
the Committee State Legislation and 
Certification, the Committee: 


a.instructed the Executive Office obtain 
legal opinion the possible effect the tax 
exempt status the Association the use 
services professional lobbyist; 
.recommended the Budget Committee that 
special consideration given the needs 
the Committee State Legislation and Certi- 
fication working out the budget for the 
fiscal year 1961, with the proviso that the 
Budget Committee stay within the limit 
meeting the ordinary needs the Association; 
this recommendation placed the agenda 
the St. Louis Council meeting for review; 
.accepted with regret the resignation Irwin 
Sanders from the Budget Committee and voted 
invite Robin Williams his replacement; 
itself accord with the view the 
Committee State Legislation and Certifica- 
tion that would desirable approach the 
Social Science Research Council with request 
for the study the problem interdisciplinary 
relationships, especially those which involve 
certification, legislation, and civil service; and 
moved invite Wilbert Moore explore the 
possibility the Social Science Research 
Council’s undertaking careful canvass the 
ramifications certification laws for recruit- 
ment civil servants, consultants, and acade- 
micians general; Wilbert Moore accepted 
the assignment. 


After extended discussion, the Committee 
voted recommend Constitutional Amendments 
providing: 


a.that each regional society shall nominate 
candidates for the Council two its members 
who shall Fellows the American Socio- 
logical Association for the customary three-year 
term ; 

the names the nominees the regional 
societies shall appear the ballot the na- 
tional Association and the voting members 
the Association shall instructed vote for 
one the two from their region and for 

.that given the three year terms, there pro- 
vided this amendment some mechanism for 
staggering the candidacies for regional repre- 
sentation, the ballot would require voting 
for regional representative from each the re- 
gions every third year. 


The Executive Committee voted accept 
the recommendation the Committee Or- 
ganization and Plans that “in view the fact 
that the Association now has Sections take 
care the organization special subject mat- 
ters and that the Sections are not represented 
the Council seems inappropriate con- 
tinue representation the subject matter af- 
filiated societies the Council,” and authorized 
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the drafting the by-law and constitutional 
amendments necessary carry this recom- 
mendation into effect; these amendments are 
the agenda for the St. Louis Council 
meeting. 

The Committee voted accept the fol- 
lowing recommendations the Committee 
Organization and Plans: 

a.that sub-committee the Committee 

Organization and Plans appointed study 
the concepts and principles Section organiza- 
tion and develop typology possibilities 
discussed the general membership 
the business meeting St. Louis; 

.that this hoc committee include the Chair- 
man-Elect his designated representative for 
each Section and representative any Sec- 
tion Sections the process formation, 
said representative appointed the 
President 

.that prior the St. Louis meetings the mem- 
bers the sub-committee, who are members 
the Committee Organization and Plans hold 
preliminary meeting. 

The Executive Committee accepted with 
regret the resignation Elbridge Sibley 
Chairman the Classification Committee and 
appointed Rex Hopper the third member and 
Chairman the Committee. 

10. The Executive Committee took cognizance 
the recommendation the Committee 
Organization and Plans for instructions the 
Classification Committee consider “Active” 
status for Ph.D.’s rural sociology and edu- 
cational sociology from school education 
individual basis rather than under blanket 
ruling. 

11. The Executive Committee authorized the 
Executive Office look into the possibility 
holding the 1964 Annual Meeting Montreal. 

12. The Executive Committee selected Los 
Angeles the site the 1963 West Coast 
meeting and authorized the invitation Ralph 
Turner and Edward McDonagh look into the 
hotel situation; preference was expressed for 
the seashore and the Beverley Hilton was men- 
tioned possible site for the meetings. 

13. The Executive Committee authorized the 
drafting amendment the by-laws con- 
cerning the effective cut-off date for non-pay- 
ment dues and the effective termination 
privilege membership. The amendment 
authorized shall provide the effective cut-off 
date for non-payment dues shall April 
and that all privileges membership shall 
terminated the cut-off date. 

14. The Executive Office was authorized 
advise Theodore Lenn the next step the 
process obtaining Section status for the 
group interested the formation Section 
Marriage and the Family; was noted that 
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the question this new Section well 
possible Section Axioms and Postulates, 
which was tabled last year, are proper matters 
for the consideration the sub-committee 
the Committee Organization and Plans which 
was authorized action the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

15. The Executive Committee took cognizance 
the report the Committee Publications 
of: 


a.the progress the selection new editor 
for Sociometry 

b.new rates for the cumulative index the 
Review follows: 


charge $3.00 members; 
charge $4.75 Libraries; 


increase charges for reprint 
rights from $10.00 minimum $2.00 per 
page, whichever higher $20.00 minimum 
$4.00 per page, whichever higher; 

Committee Publications’ approval the 
Chandler proposal one more paperback 
readers with royalty 15% the cash re- 
turn each book paid the Association 
.the Committee Publications’ instructions 
the Executive Office continue negotiations 
with Bobbs-Merrill and obtain clarification 
the intent Bobbs-Merrill payment 
reprinted. the opinion the Executive 
Committee the royalties offered the Association 
are low and there reluctance accept low 
royalties order provide for payment for 
authors the reprints. 


16. The Executive Committee took cogni- 
zance Harry Alpert’s report the Committee 
Publications that his heavy work load will 
oblige him resign the editorship the Review 
after completion two year term. was 
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agreed, the recommendation the Com- 
mittee Publications, that new editor should 
selected September 1961 facilitate 
the transition. 

17. Following discussion the recommenda- 
tions the Committee Publications concern- 
ing The American Sociologist the Executive 
Committee went record being the opin- 
ion that view the pressures The Ameri- 
can Sociological Review not feasible 
consider publication The American Sociologist 
this time. was recommended that the ques- 
tion reopened one two years hence. 

18. The Executive Committee voted rec- 
ommend the Budget Committee that con- 
sideration given enlarging the Review 
budget for the year 1961 permit the editor 
catch with the back log inherited from his 
predecessor. 

19. The Executive Committee voted au- 
thorize the President communicate Robert 
Angell, Chairman the Committee Pro- 
fessional Ethics, its approval his plans for 
the development for code ethics. The Com- 
mittee instructed the Executive Office in- 
clude membership mailing the near future 
copy the letter from the Committee 
Professional Ethics drafted Professor 
Angell. 

20. The Executive Committee went record 
being friendly the proposal made Pro- 
fessor Paul Lazarsfeld for three four year 
study American Sociological Association 
elections. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Parsons, Secretary 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Calendar Meetings, June and July. June 
4-10, Third World Congress Psychiatry, 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal; Information— 
General Secretary, 1025 Pine Avenue, W., Montreal, 
P.Q., Canada. June 19-21, American Marketing 
Los Angeles; Information—Executive 
Director, Vance Lockhart, Monroe Street, 
Chicago Illinois. June 22-23, American Geriat- 
rics Society, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York 
City; Information—Dr. Kraemer, Secretary, 
2907 Post Road, Warwick, Rhode Island. June 
30, National Education Association, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey; Information—Miss Lois Rog- 
ers, NEA Convention Coordinator, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington D.C. July 30-August 
International Psycho-Analytical Association 
Congress, Edinburgh, Scotland Information—Hon. 
Secretary, Albion Street, Hyde Park, 22, England. 


The International Journal Social Psychi- 
atry announces that the new location its editorial 


office for the Americas the Department Psy- 
chiatry, University Buffalo School Medicine, 
Buffalo 14, New York. Marvin Opler the 
Departments Psychiatry and Sociology Editor. 
All contributions from the American continents 
should addressed him 106 Capen Hall. 

The also announces the addition Morris 
Schwartz Brandeis University and Irving 
Hallowell the University Pennsylvania As- 
sistant Editors. Francis Braceland continues 
Co-Editor, with Georgene Seward and Witt- 
kower Assistant Editors. 

The British staff the Journal includes Joshua 
Bierer, Editor and Founder, Hans Eysenck and 
West, Associate Editors, and Armytage 
and Liddell who continue Assistant 
Editors. 


Bar-Ilan University. Appointed—Pauline 
Young, Fulbright Visiting Professor Sociology 
for 1960-61, who acknowledges with appreciation 
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the many contributions books from the United 
States the Erle Young Sociology 
Collection the University. Further contributions 
recent books the social sciences may mailed 
Pauline Young, Bar-Ilan University, (Sociol- 
ogy), Ramat Gan, Israel. 


University Cambridge. Established—a 
post-graduate course criminology leading 
diploma from the Institute Criminology under the 
direction Radzinowicz, Wolfson Professor 
Criminology. The new program, begin Oc- 
tober 1961, will offer both academic courses and 
practical work criminology and penology. Infor- 
mation and admission forms are available from the 
Secretary, Institute Criminology, Scroope Ter- 
race, Cambridge, England. 


American Association for the Advancement 
Science offers annual prize 1,000 dollars 
for meritorious essay socio-psychological in- 
quiry which will awarded the 1961 annual 
meeting Denver, Colorado, December 26-31. The 
essay should further the comprehension the psy- 
chological-social-cultural behavior human beings 
—the relationships these hyphenated words being 
essential part the inquiry—deal with basic 
observation and construction the area social 
behavior, and foster liberation 
academic conventions and dogmatic boundaries be- 
tween different disciplines. Manuscripts, which may 
any length but preferably under 50,000 
words, should received not later than September 
The essays will judged committee three 
persons selected the Chairman and Secretary 
Section with the Executive Officer AAAS. Ad- 
ditional information may obtained from Dael 
Executive Officer, American Association for 
the Advancement Science, 1515 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington D.C. 


National Institute Mental Health an- 
nounces that predoctoral, postdoctoral, and special 
(for experienced scientists, faculty) fellowships are 
available support mental health research training 
the medical, biological, psychological, and social 
sciences leading understanding normal and 
abnormal human behavior. Application for review 
the Fall 1961 should submitted before Au- 
gust For detailed information and application 
forms, address inquiries to: Boothe, Ph.D., 
Chief, Research Fellowship Program, Research 
Grants and Fellowships Branch, National Institute 
Mental Health, Bethesda 14, Maryland. 

The Institute also announces the availability 
grants social science departments support 
research training relevant mental health. These 
training grants are awarded only university de- 
partments administer the funds and select the 
trainees. Additional information may obtained 
writing Dr. Clark Vincent, Training 
Specialist, Social Sciences Training Branch, National 
Institute Health, Bethesda 14, Maryland. 


Society for the Scientific Study Religion 
will hold its annual meeting Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts October 27-28, 1961. Persons who wish 
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present reports empirical research other 
papers should send abstract not exceed 600 
words August Dr. Theodore Sprague, 
Follen Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


University Akron. Appointed—Norman 
Washburne, Associate Professor Sociology, for- 
merly private practice, Washington, D.C. and 
doing research effects the Far North 
human groups. Others the Department— 
Charles Rogler (Head), Degraff (Professor 
Emeritus), Morris Freilich, Samuel Newman, 
Raymond Brown, Vernon Odom, and Julia 


Austin College. Appointed—William Wood, 
Jr., Chairman and member the teaching staff 
the Sociology Department. 


University Bridgeport. Announcement— 
Joseph Roucek, serving American Editor, will 
welcome original manuscripts the fields sociol- 
ogy and comparative education for the Italian pub- 
lication, Politico, and the following Indian pub- 
lications: Journal Education, Journal 
Social Research, and Journal Education. 
also editing book the unusual child, both 
gifted and underprivileged, for the Philosophical 
Library and would glad consider original 
contributions the volume. Inquiries and manu- 
scripts should addressed Dr. Joseph Roucek, 
395 Lakeside Drive, Bridgeport Connecticut. 


Catholic University America. Resigned— 
Joseph Nuesse, Dean the School Social 
Science, who will return the Spring 1962, after 
sabbatical leave, teach Associate Professor 
Sociology. 


Chatham College. Appointed—David Hender- 
son, Executive Dean and Professor Sociology. 
Henderson, who responsible for the academic 
program the College, was formerly professor 
Sociology and Director educational planning 
the University Pittsburgh. 


University Colorado. Appointed—Edward 
Rose, Department Chairman for three-year term, 
and also serving Director the Institute Be- 


havioral Science, which integrates the research 
activities the social science departments ;—Blaine 
Mercer, the Executive Committee the Inter- 
University Seminar Urbanization the Missouri 
River Basin sponsored the Ford Foundation 
and also serving Vice-President the Rocky 
Mountain Council Family 
son Pearson, Director the Bureau Soci- 
ological Hanson, Assistant 
Professor and Research Associate the Insti- 
tute Behavioral Science, and also engaged 
research medical sociology under grant from 
the Russell Sage Foundation, New Mexico Public 
Health Research Project with Lyle Saunders, and 
Tri-Ethnic Community Health Project with Omer 
Stewart and Richard Jessor;—Margaret Altmann, 
Associate Professor jointly the Departments 
Biology, Psychology, and Sociology, and presently 
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engaged studies animal behavior under 
grant from the National Institute Mental Health. 


Elected—Gordon Barker, Vice-President 
the American Society Criminology. Other— 
Howard Higman served Chairman the World 
Affairs Conference which met for week discus- 
sions the University this Spring—Alex Garber 
will conduct study tour, sponsored the Na- 
tional Students Association, Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary, and other central and southern European 
countries this Merle Adams will serve 
again Director program for mental health 
interns this summer. The program, which has been 
expanded, sponsored the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education. 


Dartmouth College. 
Purcell, William Jewett Tucker Visiting Lecturer, 
from Loyola University, Chicago, who recently com- 
pleted ten-year study industrial relations the 
meat packing industry ;—Gresham Sykes the staff, 
also serving Editor for the Journal Criminal 
Law, Criminology, and Police 
van Nort, Senior Demographer the United States 
Department State, formerly Visiting Lecturer 
Sociology, also, Population Review Editor and Con- 
sulting Editor Eugenics Quarterly. 

research the new Social Science Research Center 
Athens; returned the Department—Francis 
Merrill, after year Fulbright Lecturer the 
Universities Rennes and Aix-en-Provence 
France. Other—H. Wentworth Eldredge, Chairman 
the International Relations Program, recently 
inaugurated program city planning and urban 
studies ;—George Theriault has completed study 
the Franco-American New England which will 
appear the University Toronto and Laval 
University publication, Canadian Dualism. 


Goddard College. Awarded—to Jerome Himel- 
hock, Professor Sociology and Director the 
Vermont Youth Study, renewed Ford Foundation 
grant 37,000 dollars continue research the 
behavior problems and potentialities for constructive 
behavior rural and small town youth Vermont. 


State University Appointed—T heo- 
dore Anderson, Associate Professor, Acting Chair- 
man, and Director the Urban Community 
Research Center, formerly Yale;—Charles 
Hubbell, Assistant Professor, who will develop 
program small group Helm, As- 
sistant Professor Anthropology, formerly 
Carleton University and Field Officer under the 
Canadian government’s Northern Research Coordi- 
nation Center study the Dogrib Indian Com- 
munity ;—Marshall McKusick, Assistant Profes- 
sor, who also serves State Archeologist Iowa 
and Editor the journal the Iowa Archeological 
Society ;—David Gold, researcher the Community 
Research Center, who also Associate Professor 
the Department. 

Promoted—Stanley Lieberson, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, who continues serve Associate Director 
the Research Center. 
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University Kansas City. leave—Ernest 
Manheim, Chairman, lecture the University 
Tehran Fulbright fellowship; appointed— 
Leon Warshay, Acting Chairman, who com- 
pleting “neo-Nazi” study public reactions 
temple bombing Kansas City;—Oscar 
Eggers, the faculty who also project director 
the Laboratory for Experimentation Family 
Life Education; resigned—Raymond Zinser. 


Loyola University, Chicago. Awarded—to 
Gordon Zahn, Associate Professor Sociology, 
grant from the American Philosophical Society 
cover summer research Austria present 
community recollections and evaluations ex- 
treme act wartime deviance under the Nazi 
regime. 


University North Dakota. Appointed— 
Max Burchard, from Marietta College, and Robert 
White, from Florida State University, the De- 
partment Sociology and Anthropology. 


Northwestern University. Appointed—Rich- 
ard Schwariz, Associate Professor 
formerly Yale University ;—Dennis McElrath, 
Visiting Assistant Professor, recently Fulbright 
researcher Italy and Eastern Europe and, 
present, continuing his research the social areas 
Rome part on-going study interna- 
tional urbanization under grant from the Gradu- 
ate McKinley, Visiting Assist- 
ant Professor, from the University Pennsylvania; 
Guetzkow, new Committee Na- 
tional and International Affairs the American 
Psychological Association. 

Mack, Vice President 
the Midwest Sociological Society; awarded—to 
Robert Winch, grant from the National Science 
Foundation for research identification process 
the family;—to Scott Greer, grant from the 
Ford Foundation study urban redevelopment 
programs the United States;—Paul Bohan- 
nan, the August Vollmer Research Award from the 
American Society Criminology for his book, 
African Homicide and Suicide. Other—Kimball 
Young gave the Northwestern University Distin- 
guished Professor lecture May. 


Roosevelt University. Returned the De- 
Clair Drake, after several years 
Chairman the Sociology Department the Uni- 
versity Ghana, where also did research mass 
communications under Ford Foundation grant 
Arthur Hillman, after retiring Dean the Col- 
lege Arts and Sciences, also Director the new 
Training Center Hull House sponsored the 
National Federation Settlements and Neighbor- 
hood Centers. 

leave—S. Kirson Weinberg, who will replace 
Drake the University Ghana for the Spring 
and continue research friendship among peer 
groups; awarded—to Robert Roberts, 
faculty research grant for studies interracial mar- 
riage; resigned—Phillip Cutright, accept ap- 
pointment the University Pullman; appointed 
the staff—S. Kobrin, Kolegar, Helena 
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Lopata, and Renck. Other—Ber- 
nard Baum became Director Organization Analy- 
sis with the Continental Casualty Company, and 
will continue teaching the Department ;—a grad- 
uate program leading degree 
sociology was introduced last fall. 


University Southern California. Ap- 
pointed—Jon Simpson, Assistant Professor So- 
ciology ;—Negley Teeters, Visiting Professor, 
summer 1961; elected—Maurice Van Arsdol, 
Secretary-Treasurer the Pacific Sociological As- 
sociation; awarded—Thomas Lasswell, grant 
from the University Research and Publication Fund 
for study perception and social status. 

Other—The Department reactivated its popula- 
tion research laboratory, long under the direction 
the late Erle Fiske Young. Georges Sabagh and 
Van Arsdol are charge the present research 
activities the laboratory under grants from the 
Haynes Foundation, the National Science Founda- 
tion, and the University Research and Publication 
Fund. 


Tufts University. Appointed—Bernard 
Kramer, Assistant Professor Preventive Medicine 
(Social Psychology) the School Medicine, 
formerly the Massachusetts Mental Health 
Center. 


University Washington. Appointed—Clar- 
ence Schrag, representative the American Socio- 
logical Association the Sixth International Con- 
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gress Social Defense, Belgrade, May 
Svalastoga, Visiting Professor, 1961 Summer Ses- 
sions, from the University Copenhagen where 
Professor Sociology. Awarded—to William 
Catton, Jr., summer research grant from the 
Research Committee the Graduate School 
complete monograph organized social move- 
ments Wesley Wager, Assistant Professor 
Sociology, and Thomas Holmes, Professor Psy- 
chiatry, National Institutes Health grant 
study hospital structures and tension formation. 
leave—Norman Hayner, during Spring, 1961, 
complete study social change Mexico. Other 
—Otto Larsen Editor Sociological Inquiry, 
the new name for the official publication Alpha 
Kappa Delta, and Editor-Elect the Pacific Socio- 
logical Review. 


University Re- 
signed—Gordon Shipman, Chairman the De- 
partment, devote his time research and 
teaching; Rinder, Chairman, 
succeed Shipman; leave—Victor Barnouw, 
become Visiting Associate Professor Cultural 
Anthropology Washington University during 
1961-62. 

Awarded—to Tien, grant from the Social 
Science Research Council spend year Hong 
Kong for research population policies Main- 
land China;—to Robert Howard, faculty summer 
grant take part continuing program 
archaeological research and excavation Jamaica. 
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The Nature and Types Sociological Theory. 
Don Boston, Mass.: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Cambridge, Mass.: 
The Riverside Press, 1960. xiv, 560 pp. $6.50. 


The more specialized sociology becomes, the 
greater the need for concentration the 
subjects that are usually included under the 
name Social, Sociological, Theory. This 
itself legitimate specialty sociology. 
such, concerned with issues general 
import that are the common concern soci- 
ologists. also serves the repository for 
theoretical formulations that are widely used 
them. There are two possible ways or- 
ganizing textbook this field. The author 
can systematically discuss relevant issues and 
theoretical components topical order that 
reflects major sociological questions, can 
organize his material around the biographies 
outstanding social analysts and sociologists and 
discuss their individual contributions the 
development general body knowledge 
sociology. the present, all textbooks 
the field have followed the second alterna- 
tive and Martindale’s book exception. 
The biographical approach theoretical state- 
ments predominates. However, the book ex- 
ceptional the amount space given 
systematic analysis the materials, and 
provides glimpse the value the first 
alternative. 

this and many other counts Martindale’s 
supplant other texts this field for some time 
sophisticated. Although the writing lacks the 
elegance and eloquence some the classical 
writers, clear, unhurried, comprehensive, 
and reliable exposition. There are few ob- 
scure passages, and criticism always explicit, 
and judicious. Above all, the theoretical com- 
ponents constructed from 
antiquity the present—frames reference, 
general ideas, basic concepts, schemes classi- 
fication, methodological principles, 
tive theories—are described and analyzed 
Martindale with thoroughness scope and 
depth. 

Martindale provides his own scheme or- 
ganization. distinguishes five phases the 


“schools sociology,” label that not war- 
ranted opinion. There has not been 
enough cooperation concerted effort the 
work sociologists who share 
orientation justify the identification 
“schools.” However, Martindale’s categories 
are clearly differentiated and serve him and the 
reader well. 

The opening phase, which laid the ground- 
work for sociology, Martindale calls Positivistic 
Organicism. According him, Comte, Spencer, 
and Ward belong its early period, and Toen- 
nies and Durkheim are its classical representa- 
tives. Martindale believes that positivism and 
organicism are split apart present and that 
Sorokin and Lundberg typify this 
The second phase characterized Conflict 
Theory, which supplies essential elements that 
were missing organicism. Marx, Small, and 
Oppenheimer fall into this category. Mar- 
tindale’s opinion that the most decisive steps 
professionalization sociology were taken 
the next two phases. The third Sociological 
Formalism, which includes 
branch represented Simmel, Ross, and Park, 
and Phenomenological branch reflected 
the work Vierkandt. The fourth Social 
Behaviorism George Mead’s sense the 
term. Martindale considers this the most elab- 
orate and fruitful phase far developed, and 
divides into three subphases: Pluralistic 
Behaviorism (Tarde, Giddings, Ogburn), Sym- 
bolic Interactionism (Mead, Cooley, Thomas), 
and Social Action Theory (Max Weber, Mann- 
heim). The fifth phase Sociological Function- 
alism. Associated with Merton, appears 
Macro-Functionalism, typified Pareto, and 
Micro-Functionalism, typified Lewin. 

This five-fold scheme shown Martindale 
more than just another way labeling 
sociologists. enables him give new mean- 
ing sociological developments and provide 
new and fruitful insights. For example, the first 
four phases can shown have used different 
philosophical antecedents. These are carefully 
traced Martindale. Although few his 
connections seem rather attenuated, the 
analysis generally provides new significance 
some old formulations. also discloses ideo- 
logical influences particular writers and the 
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response sociologists special demands 
their times. 

Most importantly, however, the differentia- 
tion these five phases enables Martindale 
analyze the dynamic development sociology 
rewarding and illuminating fashion. This 
analysis the most original part the work. 
has fertile implications, only few which 
are explored. Even those that are developed 
are tentatively handled, apparently because, for 
pedagogical reasons, most the space had 
allocated the biographies and contribu- 
tions individual theorists. Nonetheless, 
frame provided for the coordination and in- 
terpretation these contributions. Martindale 
has divested them the aggravating impression 
given many texts that they are unrelated 
performances string star performers, 
non-cumulative their effects. 

The gist Martindale’s approach view 
the five phases “the successive re-stylization 
growing body common materials,” not 
exclusive and contradictory viewpoints. 
sense, the phases are contemporary and sup- 
plement each other. Social Behaviorism, for 
example, “is present still the full tide 
its development.” one his best insights, 
Martindale points out that Functionalism 
return Organicism higher level 
methodological 
Functionalism, however, “too recent devel- 
opment have revealed the full panoply its 
potentialities.” Perhaps they will emerge when 
the valid components Conflict Theory and 
Sociological Formalism are incorporated into 
the analysis social systems. The dynamics 
the process re-stylization uncovered 
Martindale are studied him the shifts 
from one phase another, the intricacies 
internal tensions, and the external influ- 
ences social conditions, philosophical ideas, 
and ideologies. shows how new definitions 
have led new concepts and opened new 
fields research while basic agreements have 
been reached and common stock general 
concepts and propositions developed the 
same time. 

The reading this book will rewarding 
experience, not only for the aspiring student, 
but for the trained sociologist well. The 
latter likely gain better perspective 
his science. will also find that most the 
accounts the contributions individual 
theorists are comprehensive and accurate. The 
value the book enhanced the inclusion 
nearly seventy photographs the writers 
whose work discussed the text. 

THEODORE ABEL 

Hunter College 


Consciousness and Society: The Reorientation 
European Social Thought, 1890-1930. 
Stuart New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1958. viii, 433, pp. $6.00. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Hughes has not permitted 

hail his book indispensable comple- 

ment his senior colleague’s (Talcott Parsons’) 
now classic survey large part the same 
ground, The Structure Social Action. 

hard blame Mr. Hughes for striving 
present the epistemology critical history 
and the politics culture—evidently two 
his major preoccupations—as the central clues 
the understanding the spiritual upheavals 
attending the origins the contemporary image 
man and society. Nonetheless, Durkheim, 
Freud, and Weber, the resolute heroes the 
work, not truly become intelligible us, 
whatever our professional affiliation, unless 
recognize that: (1) each felt the need 
most wary and exacting about the construction 
and validation his own system; (2) each 
struggled against great odds with all the re- 
sources his disposal aid the Western world 
achieving improved schemes self-reference 
and identity; new ways discerning the ori- 
gins, coping with the structure, and influencing 
the future the baffled and distraught world 
exploding technology, mammoth organiza- 
tion, and cultural drift. 

That each occasionally responded the im- 
portunate demand the hour unguarded 
unconvincing ways matters less than Mr. 
Hughes supposes. The lasting achievements 
the great pioneers theory and research are 
their random opinions timely topics. 

Professional sociologists are certain 
disappointed the fragmentary character 
Mr. Hughes’ discussion the sources, devel- 
opments, and scientific systems the three 
heroes the work. is, for example, im- 
possible tell from Mr. Hughes’ pages how 
Durkheim came concerned with anomie. 
From the perspective the 
torian, the failure connect Durkheim with 
Bonald, Maistre, Maine, Toennies, and 
Spencer very costly one. 

The discussion Freud wastes too many 
words exposing the familiar factual errors 
his admittedly “Just suppose” stories concern- 
ing the original horde and the primeval parri- 
cide. Are the deepest cultural implications 
psychoanalysis for twentieth-century conscious- 
ness really intelligible without reference the 
contributions Helmholz, Mach, Franz Bren- 
tano, Charcot, Janet, Sandor Ferenczi, Karl 
Abraham, Ludwig Binswanger, and other fore- 
runners, co-workers, and antagonists Freud? 
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Mr. Hughes’ pages Weber seem more 
informed than his remarks Durkheim and 
Freud, because here has hewed more 
closely the example and the summary 
Parsons. Yet, there hardly trace the 
fresh inspection the sources one anticipates 
receiving from intellectual historian Mr. 
Hughes’ promise. Instead, Hughes’ lack 
empathy with the central preoccupations the 
era—in this case, the contrasts between the 
life-ways and destiny-ideals East and West 
—is illustrated with particular force the 
neglect Weber’s pathbreaking studies the 
economic ethic and social psychology the 
world religions. less noteworthy the 
failure make reference Weber’s unending 
concerns with the ethical and historical prob- 
lems posed William Ellery Channing, Tolstoi, 
Franz Overbeck, Levin Goldschmidt, Rudolf 
Sohm, and others. 

Mr. Hughes seems have heartwarming 
“elective affinity” for the Italian thinkers and 
writers. Even here, however, the analysis lacks 
exactness. not the case, for example, that 
Croce was oblivious the work Max Weber. 
Croce’s condescending (and uninformed) re- 
marks Weber will found his review 
Critica (1940, pp. now appearing 
the foreword the English translation 
Carlo Antoni’s book, From History Sociology. 

sum, Mr. Hughes appears have con- 
fused two roles: the role the historian who 
loses himself the labyrinth order find 
the story’s threads and that the autobiog- 
rapher who scorns the thickets because 
absorbed writing his own memoirs. His 
Consciousness and Society is, indeed, mid- 
twentieth century variant the Education 
Henry Adams. the chastened faith Reason 
which echoes Mr. Hughes’ closing pages 
sounds less portentous and elegaic than Adam’s 
dour threnodies the virgin, the dynamo, and 
the doom entropy, because Mr. Hughes 
had the good fortune imbibe the good will 
well the sensibility Cambridge the 
Era the Liberal Imagination. is, however, 
doubtful that the final reckoning, where Mr. 
Hughes extends his hand comradely greeting 
Freud and Weber fellow Sons the En- 
lightenment, will seem entirely convincing 
those who continue ponder Weber’s mighty 
proclamations 1919-1920, for that matter, 
Freud’s Civilization and its Discontents. 

One cannot, however, bid revoir Mr. 
Hughes without expressing one’s sincere grati- 
tude him two counts: entering upon 
torians, Mr. Hughes has set example which 
the more adventurous among them will surely 


follow the decades ahead. Historians need 
open themselves the influence Durk- 
heim, Weber, and Freud they are expand 
their understanding the ways men and 
the tides circumstance. Finally, under- 
taking chart the phases decisive change 
sensibility, the author has reminded social, 
cultural, and behavioral scientists every 
description that they are this very hour, 
everyone them, the midst spiritual 
odyssey whose inner meaning they shall have 
recover they are promote the hopes 
the great explorers, their perplexed heirs, 
and their yet unborn posterity. 
BENJAMIN NELSON 
State University New York, Oyster Bay 


The World Wright Mills. 
APTHEKER. New York: Marzani Munsell, 
1960. 128 pp. $1.65, paper. 


The burden this little volume that the 
work Wright Mills good but would 
even better Mills were Marxist-Leninist. 
The book concentrates what Mills has had 
say about the power elite, the causes 
World War III, and the sociological imagina- 
tion. The discussion these three works 
interspersed with two brief essays, one pov- 
erty the United States and second the 
masses and democracy. final section presents 
variety assessments” the work Mills, 
with brief commentaries Aptheker, not in- 
variably amiable. 

Aptheker has good sense for where some 
the important problems and difficulties pre- 
sented Mills’ work lie. Thus, raises inter- 
esting questions about the notion the power 
elite, expresses some reasonable doubts about 
Mills’ tendency “write off” the masses 
democracy, and challenges over-sharp and 
misleading Mills’ presumption the discon- 
tinuity the present and previous phases 
history. However, although the questions raised 
are cogent enough, the answers are hardly satis- 
factory. Aptheker would have Mills speak 
terms “class” rather than “elite,” but 
evidently cannot offer the sensitive and socio- 
logically informed reasoning that would allow 
careful disarticulation Mills’ work this 
line. Nor does Aptheker’s belief (which ob- 
viously belief principle) the essential 
goodness and wisdom the “masses” advance 
his treatment some the distinctive prob- 
lems modern democracy. Cynicism hardly 
necessarily involved scrupulous attention 
fact. And the reflections Mills the subject 
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“Marxist-Leninist” observations which rather 
miss the essentials Mills’ argument. 

There pervasive and depressing humor- 
lessness here which one suspects has more than 
slight connection with the inadequacies the 
analysis. The Imagination, 
Mills makes one point something like 
rhetorical stab “defining” freedom which any 
half-charitable reader would take such and 
place context. His statement reads: “Freedom 
not merely the chance one pleases; 
neither merely the opportunity choose 
between set alternatives. Freedom is, first 
all, the chance formulate the available 
choices, argue over them—and then, the op- 
portunity choose.” this, Apethker responds 
that “Mills’ freedom individualized thing 
set adrift social order; lacks the dialec- 
tical unity the individual and the social” 
(p. 109)—and for number sentences. 
Aptheker’s invective also disappointing. One 
would hope for something much more lively 
and potent. Marx’s invective could glorious 
and side-splitting, least anyone with 
touch waspishness his make-up. The 
epigoni seem often poorly. Aptheker 
does not rise beyond the level performance 
represented phrases like “Cold War warrior 
and Big-business lackey.” His efforts demon- 
strate self-contradiction the writings those 
whose views dislikes seem times 
strained and biased that succeeds only 
arousing sympathy for his targets. Even the 
surface, there much his book that not 
resolved. seems unsure whether Mills has 
quite done justice “grand theory” and 
stracted empiricism,” and his comments 
Weber, taken together, suggest interesting 
ambivalence compounded suspicion and 
respect. 

has been noted, Aptheker does raise some 
cogent questions about Mills’ work. will- 
ing give Mills credit number matters 
which academicians tend unduly nega- 
tive hesitant. makes provocative sec- 
ondary points. But the over-all result not 
especially illuminating. incisive 
ough critique Mills remains done. 


Sociologue Canadien Léon Gérin 
Vie, Son Oeuvre, Ses Méthodes Recher- 
che. Herve Cahiers L’Institut 
Social Populaire No. Montréal, Canada: 
Les Editions Bellarmin, 1960. 153 pp. $2.00, 
paper. 

North American sociology has developed 
history which would difficult find any 


important trace the influence Play and 
his chief disciple, Henri Tourville. excep- 
tion this possibly found some the 
works Léon Gérin, claimed the exponents 
Science Sociale Paris their chief 
representative America. Hervé Carrier 
claims that the publications Gérin make 
significant contributions the studies the 
evolution Canadian society, especially, 
suppose, the French Canadian part it. 

Gérin’s publication list consists some ninety 
articles and monographs, many them appear- 
ing Science Sociale, some Proceedings 
the Royal Society Canada, and some 
Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne. view 
the nature his concerns and methods, Gérin 
has become isolated from the most general 
reaches theory and method this continent. 
Although vocationally civil servant and known 
only few scholars the field, became 
and continues influential home. 
started his studies the latter decades the 
Old Quebec, for which his methods were particu- 
larly suitable and led revision Tour- 
ville’s nomenclature. For these, and pioneer 
his native milieu, gained high honor. 

for the New Quebec, the one described 
Hughes French Canada and Transition, Gérin 
did not devise acquire conceptual scheme 
for dealing with it. For sociologists interested 
the history the discipline, the sociology 
knowledge, and the movements thought, 
the works Léon Gérin are important and now 
more accessible through the work Hervé 
Carrier, S.J. 

Forrest LAVIOLETTE 

Tulane University 


Essays the Science Culture Honor 
Harry Barnes. New York: Thomas 
Crowell, 1960. xlvi, 509 pp. $6.25. 


Evolution and Culture. Edited 
SAHLINS and Service. Foreword 
ING, Davip KAPLAN, 
and Service. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
University Michigan Press, 1960. xii, 131 
pp. $3.75. 


After half century retreat before the 
onslaught structuralism and functionalism, 
cultural evolutionism once more the march. 
Its rallying year was 1959, when Leslie White 
published the first volume The Evolution 
Culture and when the Darwin Centennial Cele- 
bration was held the University Chicago 
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during Sir Julian Huxley’s sojourn there 
Visiting Professor Anthropology. 

Just few biologists still hide their Darwin- 
ism behind the prefix, “neo-,” few contem- 
porary anthropologists now employ the same 
prefix qualify their own evolutionism. In- 
stead, they have reaffirmed their direct line 
intellectual descent from Spencer, Morgan, 
Tylor, and Frazer. Led White (whom Harry 
Elmer Barnes, his Foreword, calls “The 
father culturology Auguste Comte was 

sociology”) the evolutionists proclaim 
the primacy technology over ideology, the 
reality evolutionary progress, and the measur- 
ability cultural success terms the amount 
energy harnessed any given society. 

They deplore the causal “merry-go-round” 
which the Malinowskians and Boasians have 
too long ridden, explaining structure function 
and function structure or, history psy- 
chology and psychology history, and only 
proving themselves, Murdock’s words, 
bunch bubble-prickers” the process. They 
further deny the isomorphism personality 
with culture asserted (implicitly, least) 
Sapir and Benedict. One them even re- 
proaches Simpson the “New Systema- 
School for allowing his uneasiness about 
“the cultural deter him from 
his rightful task tracing zoological progres- 
sion—a task from which Huxley, for example, 
does not shy away. 

Most the essays the Dole collection 
are devoted exposition the evolution 
such institutions Australian kinship-sys- 
tems, Japanese religion, human settlement, and 
war betweeen states. While some contain keen 
insights, their average for clarity style and 
cogency argument not nearly high 
that the four brilliant essays Sahlins’ 
Evolution and Culture. this succinct volume, 
and his colleagues eliminate many the 
weaknesses the evolutionary thesis dis- 
tinguishing carefully and consistently between 
what they call specific and general evolution. 
This distinction, which has application bio- 
logical, ethnological, and linguistic areas, 
briefly one which specific evolution refers 
adaption, current adjustment; general evo- 
lution, adaptability, “evolutionary poten- 
tial.” 

American evolutionists are far from consti- 
tuting monolithic “school.” Barnes, for ex- 
ample, rejects White’s fatalistic attitude toward 
the social “juggernaut” and the incapacity 
science control it. Moreover, the Sahlins 
group urges active American participation in, 
rather than continued resistance to, the current 
world revolution brewing among those Afro- 


Asian nations who share, Trotsky’s telling 
phrase, “the privilege backwardness.” 

This reviewer has few quarrels with any 
the new evolutionists. does, however, ques- 
tion their choice the word “relativism” 
characterize the exaggerated particularism 
the Boasians that they understandably decry. 
For after all, Einstein observed, only relative 
statements can meaningful statements. The 
Dole essays, with their loose talk “jungle 
law” and “the absolute uniqueness human 
culture,” suggest ignorance general zoology. 
The Sahlins essays are superior this respect: 
they handle phylogeny and ecology with assur- 


ance, though even they seem times 


relevant recent advances ethology (the study 
the social behavior animals) Hockett 
and Tinbergen. 

Other flaws are minor. Both books use “con- 
notation” mean “description,” when most 
dictionaries well semanticists use mean 
“overtone.” And one cannot 
help smiling when two the authors reprimand 
non-evolutionary anthropologists for 
pomorphism” their analyses human be- 
havior. (Would theriomorphism theomorph- 
ism really have been preferable?) The reviewer 
still winces when hears and 
“symboling” from White’s students; but 
must confess comparable innovative malfeas- 
ances himself. 

sum, these two books are quite stimulating. 
The second, fact, gem. And both are 
standing reproach contemporary American 
sociologists and anthropologists for their avoid- 
ance diachronic studies; though where 
anthropology sins singly eschewing only evo- 
lutionary typology, sociology sins trebly 
neglecting history and ethology well. 

Michigan State University 


The History Modern Culture. 
PARMELEE. New York: Philosophical 
brary, 1960. 1295 pp. $10.00. 


This latest work Maurice Parmelee 
more moral discourse the social order 
than history modern culture. divided 
into three great sections: twenty-seven chap- 
ters human origins and early evolution, 
twenty-six chapters the emergence 
modern culture, and twenty-five chapters 
what are called geographical and functional 
factors. Even the central section not 
much account the emergence cul- 
sexual restraint. The contradictions capital- 
ism and the dangers and weaknesses modern 
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states call for urgent corrections that Maurice 
Parmelee would seek world federation 
geo-economic regions organized human- 
itarian, democratic, and collectivist principles. 
would have the abusive regulation sex 
freedom displaced throughout the world 
the institution free contractual marriage, 
the better utility prostitution, and the set- 
ting every community amatoriums 
modeled somewhat after the ghotuls the 
Muria central India. Thus, two great pover- 
ties created man, economic and sexual, can 
abandoned man through forthright ac- 
tion. Man advised also rid himself 
mysticism, belief the supernatural, the 
artificial life East and West, racism, war, 
nuclear weapons, and clothing. 

Two utopias are proposed, humanitarian 
ordering economics and politics through 
world federation making rational use sci- 
ence, and gymnosophic society which 
people all over the world will take off their 
clothes—weather permitting—and without 
other objects display, ceremony, adulation, 
and power. World federation cannot delayed 
are avoid global disaster. The gymno- 
sophic society will more time for estab- 
lishment. Customary nudity will replace custom- 
ary prudery only afte: general reorganization 
economics and politics. Gymnosophy more 
than physical nakedness. extols the simplifica- 
tion life through the divestment false trap- 
pings that the intrinsic good man—his in- 
telligence, sexuality, strength, and beauty may 
found and celebrated. The gymnosophic soci- 
ety will prove worthwhile, even the in- 
clement weather the northern regions forces 
mankind back into the tropics. Somehow one 
volume Maurice Parmelee has found total 
response Marx, Freud, and Veblen. 

Culture object inquiry not well 
treated this commentary. Some introductory 
chapters give good traditional attention cul- 
ture origins. But his two brief, concluding chap- 
ters are critical all theory that has left 
himself position other than weak historicism 
—mere “description the development cul- 
ture the present without ignoring such im- 
portant aspects exploitation, class division and 
conflict, and the social and cultural role sex.” 

University Colorado 


Learning Theory and the Symbolic Processes. 
Mowrer. New York; London: 
John Wiley Sons, 1960. xiii, 473 pp. $8.50. 


The author restates the position set forth 
his companion volume, Learning Theory and 
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Behavior, and then moves treat meaning 
and symbolic behavior within the context 
his revised “two-factor” theory learning. 
phonograph record, which 
thesis the first volume and illustrates the 
effects delayed auditory feedback speech, 
available from the author upon request.) 

His current theory learning actually 
“one-factored” that does not distinguish 
two types learning once did. However, 
does make distinction between two kinds 
reinforcement, incremental and decremental. 
The additional concepts which hopes will 
suffice make symbolic behavior intelligible 
are those imagery, response-correlated 
stimuli, and variety feedback relations. 
argues that the concepts cybernetics fur- 
nish instructive model for explaining goal- 
directed behavior without How- 
ever, does not make use the concepts 
heuristic computer programming nor does 
treat, any detail, experimental techniques 
designed test models higher-order sym- 
bolic processes. 

Mowrer is, without question, distinguished 
psychologist, and sociologists who want make 
use learning theory currently under- 
stood will find this valuable book. They will 
appreciate Mowrer’s continuing efforts rec- 
oncile Pavlov’s and Thorndyke’s theories while, 
the same time, taking account more 
recent theoretical contributions. seems 
that Mowrer has gone about far one can 
explaining symbolic behavior within 
framework—the 
question remains, this framework adequate? 

The book begins with quotation from 
George Herbert Mead about “significant sym- 
bols.” However, opinion, Mowrer’s anal- 
ysis constitutes best theory signs—not 
symbols. Sociologists will certainly question 
whether Mowrer’s position strong enough 
serve foundation for understanding sym- 
bolic interaction. inclined think that 
they will respond this book terms (in 
Mowrer’s language) secondary drive increment 
type-2 (that is, rather than 
terms secondary drive decrement type-2 
(otherwise known 

Approximately pages this book are 
extended essay causality and probability 
relation learning. The author states explicitly 
that his ideas are tentative, subject recon- 
sideration; nevertheless, shows great im- 
patience with any position which purports 
find nature. wants under- 
stood that the warrant for using statistics 
our lack knowledge causal relations. 
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preparing this section, Mowrer evidently read 
widely, but sophisticated philosophers sci- 
ence probably will question how well did his 
homework. 

The final chapter the book devoted 
social learning and human personality. Here, 
among other things, Mowrer reiterates his no- 
tion that the mentally ill are some sense sin- 
ful and not merely sick. believes that there 
valid role for religion therapy; 
pleased find evidence that psychoanalysis 
seeking rapprochement with religious views. 

Omar Moore 

Yale University 


Man, Race, and Darwin. the ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL INSTITUTE AND THE INSTITUTE 
Race Papers read Joint Con- 
ference the Royal Anthropological Institute 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Institute 
Race Relations. Introduction and epilogue 
Mason. London and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. vi, 151 pp. 
$2.90. 


January, 1959, symposium Race and 
Race Relations was held the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute London under the joint 
auspices that organization and the Institute 
Race Relations, unofficial body founded 
1958 encourage and facilitate the study 
the relations between races.” Because the Insti- 
tute forbids the expression opinions race 
relations, anything pro con uttered the 
contributors their own responsibility. all 
them lined the side the angels, 
least their concluding paragraphs, the Insti- 
tute was put awkward position. 

Philip Mason, director the Institute, wrote 
the introduction and epilogue. Eleven British 
professors, lecturers, readers, and research fel- 
lows filled the intervening articles. Except for 
the first article, this valuable synthesis 
ideas race and race relations current British 
intellectual circles which can used both 
students and professionals, and which any edu- 
cated layman can understand. 

Lancelot Hogben, who needs introduction, 
was given the honor leading the procession. 
The Race Concept traces the social and 
intellectual background Darwin’s era and some 
the information about biological processes 
that has been accumulated since. dismisses 
the reviewer’s profession follows: the 
time long overdue recognize that the Pear- 
sonian discipline designated physical anthropol- 
ogy, conceived any terms other than its 
relevance stock-taking the tailoring and 
furnishing trades, blind alley the land- 


scape biological science, like its phre- 
nology harmless hobby for the opulent aged, 
but with rational claim support from the 
public purse.” (p. 23). 

Under the circumstances may seem like 
sour grapes point out few Professor 
Hogben’s mistakes. For example, ignores the 
voluminous work done the last decade 
sickle-cell anemia saying: “One often hears 
from those who should know better that natural 
selection has made the African immune ma- 
laria.” (p. 18). traces man’s association with 
the dog back the “early paleolithic” (p. 23), 
for which there evidence, and makes the 
invention the wheel dependent the previous 
domestication the horse (p. 23), when most 
college freshmen know that the use the wheel 
preceded horse-taming. 

This condescending and carelessly written arti- 
cle followed more accurate and better 
tempered review, From Darwin Mendel, 
Barnicot University College, London. 
Fraser Roberts, Director the Clinical 
Research Unit the Institute Child Health, 
Geneticist’s View Human Variability, 
distinguishes between discontinuous variability 
dependent single major genes few 
them, and continuous variation, depending 
the combined action many genes which are 
additive their effect. 

Philip Vernon, Professor Educational 
Psychology the University London, writes 
that thorny subject, Race and Intelligence, 
with great courage. Tackling the much-battered 
tests, first cites Hebb, who divides 
intelligence into Intelligence which genetic 
only and cannot measured, and Intelligence 
which the end-product nature and nur- 
ture, and can. Next quotes Bent the 
effect that the hereditary contribution differ- 
ences measured intelligence exceeds that 
environment four more one. then 
says: “For while theories could 
account for the generally higher Intelligence 
professor’s child than labourer’s child, 
they could not explain—as genetic theory can— 
why professors sometimes have dull offspring, 
labourers very bright ones.” 

Dr. Marie Jahoda, Nuffield Research Fellow 
the Brunel College Technology, next de- 
livers Race Relations: Psycho-Analytical In- 
Her paper refers primarily the 
Notting Hill Riots, which nine young white 
Britons went “nigger-hunt” that triggered 
mob violence. She examines racial stereotypes 
and finds that although they may, degree, 
true, what makes them symbols for action 
not their degree truth but the part they 
play re-enforcing equilibrium inside the 
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dominant, i.e., “prejudiced,” group. Restrictive 
actions tend make these stereotypes truer. 

Race and Sociology History and Theory 
next appears, written MacRae the 
Department Sociology, London School 
Economics. contains scholarly, objective, 
and useful survey historical theories the 
role race the rise and fall civilizations, 
including the oft-overlooked fact that Karl 
Marx “had his violent racial prejudices.” (p. 
82). MacRae demonstrates, with ample docu- 
mentation, that intergroup conflict can arise 
without major physical differences 
scribes the currently popular sociological 
thesis that “no biological differentiations race 
have yet been shown sociologically sig- 
nificant themselves their consequences 
—alleged—for capacity behaviour.” (p. 77). 

Maurice Freedman, another London School 
Economics sociologist, follows with Race 
Relations Modern Britain. There are, 
says, 200,000 “coloured people” Britain, in- 
cluding under this definition Africans, West 
Indians, Pakistanis, and Chinese, who actually 
belong three different human subspecies— 
the Pakistanis being Caucasoid the British 
themselves. This racial lumping produces con- 
fusion which clouds the genetic picture, one 
which the earlier authors this compilation 
tried unscramble. Freedman explores the ins 
and outs the “racial” problem Britain and 
comes with two general theses: that the 
British West Indians, brought consider 
themselves proper British, find their disap- 
pointment that they are not; and that the 
mosaic type society which (although Freed- 
man does not state this) has been found 
work, through trial and error, the Middle 
East since the rise the Persian Empire, 
sound one. 

Darwin and Durham, Kenneth Kirkwood, 
Rhodes Professor Race Relations Oxford, 
presupposes knowledge who Lord Durham 
was and what said that leaves this reviewer 
disadvantage. This primarily political 
and historical survey the progress and retro- 
gression Empire and Commonwealth terms 
the kinds people involved. The emphasis 
Africa and the influence African 
events what happened India through 
Gandhi. 

Lucy Mair’s Race, Tribalism, and Nation- 
alism Africa purely political treatise 
without reference race culture and, for 
once, with mention Charles Darwin. She 
stresses the local patriotism seen segments 
emerging African states, the impending 
homogenization due economic stimuli, and 
the importance Ghana symbol African 
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freedom. find this concentration single 
subject refreshing. 

Hugh Tinker, School Oriental Studies, 
University London, has the grace quit 
troubled Africa his Race, Nationalism, and 
Communalism Asia. says that race less 
important than language religion estab- 
lishing groups Asia, and also, fact that our 
(American) government has yet learn, that 
hostility increases direct ratio the 
number foreigners.” (p. 122). Asia, lan- 
guage, culture, and religion are greater barriers 
than race, which the prime hurdle between 
whites and Africans. might mentioned 
that Asia most people are either Caucasoids 
Mongoloids, who have both had literate civil- 
izations for very long time. 

Philip Mason winds the epilogue with 
circumspect summary what was, large 
part, important meeting important minds, 
and which was, toto, weak its weakest 
link. the last wreath memorial service 
Charles Darwin was fine symposium, 
but hope that the venerable prophet the 
age science will reinterred live peace 
for another century. 

Coon 

University Pennsylvania 


The Informed Heart: Autonomy Mass 
Age. Bruno Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press, 1960. viii, 309 pp. $5.00. 


Those who lived the “concentrationary 
universe,” writes David Rousset The Other 
Kingdom, “are set apart from the rest the 
world experience impossible communi- 
cate.” Bettelheim’s work must reckoned 
this scale: is, one sense, effort after the 
impossible, for the chief substance the book 
analysis life the German concentra- 
tion camps. this is, indeed, life that 
impossible communicate, nonetheless 
necessary make the attempt. left with- 
out such analysis would leave all where 
too many the German people themselves 
(and, Bettelheim shows, many the pris- 
oners) were: with eyes averted, denying the 
full horror terror and extermination, and 
unable cope with the fact its existence. 

Throughout, the book carries the conviction 
and power highly personal document. This 
becomes evident the opening which 
troubled review Bettelheim’s encounter 
with the social reform against 
individual reform, his subsequent dedication 
the cause and procedure psychoanalysis, 
and the way which his own exeprience 
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Buchenwald and Dachau challenged the ade- 
quacy psychoanalytic doctrine. 

The chapters the concentration camps are 
extensions Bettelheim’s well-known discus- 
sion “behavior extreme situations.” They 
constitute detailed and insightful portrait 
coercions whose purpose was the total dissolu- 
tion the individual, and the defenses that 
were adopted. these matters—e.g., the 
discussion the endless “anonymity” time, 
the massification response, the calculated 
quality the essay its appropriate fusion 
objectivity and involvement. These chapters 
make explicit (as, different fashion, does 
Schwarz-Bart’s recent novel, The Last the 
Just) the meaning the totalitarian doctrine, 
“everything possible.” 

There are things, course, that this book 
not; and things about that are debatable. 
What underplayed, above all, the socio- 
logical sense the camps—the group life that 
emerged and the codes, rather than personal 
types, that developed. Nor the book, the 
dust jacket suggests, “an answer those who 
fear the loss self modern society.” Though 
there much deep concern about the “higher 
integration” that our changed environment calls 
for, there very little answer the problem 
autonomy. Perhaps the most debatable mat- 
ter Bettelheim’s critical treatment the 
Anne Frank case. “Hers was certainly not 
necessary fate,” writes, “much less heroic 
one; was senseless fate.” (p. 253). was 
fate, argues, which derived from the un- 
willingness the Franks face the reality 
and extremity their situation. 

But this judgment, clear, does not merely 
apply the Frank family. central theme 
the book, applying equally well the pris- 
oners, the German people, and the world 
large. Nor should the lesson lost us, 
reason,” writes Bettelheim, “can longer 
kept their separate places.” (p. viii). But 
such separation the trademark much 
contemporary sociology. often our pro- 
fessional way averting our eyes? 

MELVIN SEEMAN 

University California, Los Angeles 


The Psychology Crime. ABRAHAM- 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1960. xii, 358 pp. Published Great Britain, 
India, and Pakistan the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $6.00. 


The Psychology Crime is, among other 
things, fantastic, delusional, moralistic, naive, 
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and inaccurate. Examples fantasy can 
found the various that are mentioned. 
reading them one finds that alleged state- 
ments fact merge with Abrahamsen’s fan- 
tasy. husband, for instance, “unconsciously” 
developed psychosis that could murder 
his wife; man who committed murder had 
strong inhibition that prevented him from com- 
miting murder; murder form indirect 
suicide; tuberculosis and rheumatic fever are 
psychosomatic. Therefore, the good (happy) 
man cannot contract them, but the evil (un- 
happy) boy man might. Many more ex- 
amples could cited. 

Abrahamsen has deluded himself into think- 
ing that only psychiatry—or psychoanalysis, 
since seems equate them—can provide 
solutions personal, familial, communal, na- 
tional, and international problems. writes 
that the approach prevention must both 
“psychological and sociological.” But his pro- 
gram completely psychiatric: psychiatric 
treatment delinquents and their parents 
and families; psychiatric screening school 
teachers; and national psychiatric Youth 
Crime Authority that would “treat,” before 
trial, any arrested adolescents and would im- 
pose psychiatric “treatment” upon families 
with “family tension” (undefined). would 
replace Plato’s philosopher-king with the psy- 
chiatrist-king who would have unlimited pow- 
ers—and whose decisions would not subject 
any appeal—over the liberty the rest 
us. Abrahamsen peddles psychiatric moralism 
under the pretense being scientific. has 
set moral-religious criteria means 
which identifies the good nonpsychotic 
person. Anyone who deviates from these cri- 
teria—which never explicitly lists—is patho- 
logical. 

Abrahamsen’s naivete shown his un- 
questioning acceptance official statistics and 
the making the most outlandish interna- 
tional comparisons the basis inadequate 
figures. inaccurately refers Mr. Abe 
Fortas, defense counsel the Durham case, 
“Justice (of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, 250). inaccurate his refer- 
ence Jerome Hall’s writings (p. 250). 
inaccurate the simple arithmetic per- 
centages (p. 264). grossly error say- 
ing that, “In 1928, Sutherland found that out 
350 criminals about percent were feeble- 
minded.” (p. 149). Edwin Sutherland re- 
worked the data 350 studies, which included 
tests about 175,000 criminals and delin- 
quents! 

This book demonstrates once again that 
paper nondiscriminatory; will print any- 
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thing that impressed upon it. Publishing 
houses, however, and particularly university 
presses, should exercise some judgment. This 
is, believe, the fourth book Abrahamsen 
published the Columbia University 
Press. cannot condemned enough for do- 
ing so. 
Wayne State University 


Delinquency and Opportunity: Theory 
Delinquent Gangs. CLOWARD 
Press, 1960. xi, 220 pp. $4.00. 


Many attempt today apply the modified 
version “anomie” Merton introduced some 
twenty years ago which nearly all forms 
deviant behavior are seen result from differ- 
entials the access success-goals legiti- 
mate means. Cloward and Ohlin com- 
bining anomie with the theory subcultural 
delinquent norms, exemplified Sutherland, 
Shaw and McKay, and adding the concept 
differential opportunity. The result new 
theoretical formulation. Like Merton’s original 
proposal, constitutes largely frame refer- 
ence for research but has little empiric proof. 

Cloward and Ohlin have restricted their 
analysis certain forms delinquency, 
namely, delinquent subcultures. But their defini- 
tion these subcultures differs somewhat from 
Cohen’s. their definition, certain forms 
delinquent activity are considered essential re- 
quirements for the performance dominant 
social roles provided and supported the 
subculture. Such delinquent subcultures are 
characterized great frequency criminal 
acts, stability and resistance change, and the 
element “legitimacy” binding system 
rules and corresponding models behavior. 
the process, legitimacy has been withdrawn 
from certain norms law, the violations 
which are regarded illegitimate official 
agency representatives. The acts delinquent 
subcultures are for Cloward and Ohlin much 
more deliberate and rational than for Cohen. 

Three basic questions are raised the au- 
thors: What the origin pressures toward 
delinquency? How different solutions evolve 
and become selected? Why various solutions 
persist change? 

Their answer the first question that 
“the disparity between what lower-class youth 
are led want and what actually available 
them the source major problem 
adjustment. Adolescents who form delinquent 
subcultures have internalized emphasis 
upon conventional goals. Faced with limitations 
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legitimate avenues access these goals, 
and unable revise their aspirations down- 
ward, they experience intense frustrations; the 
exploration non-conformist alternatives may 
the result.” (p. 86). 

But what are the success-goal aspirations 
which are not achieved? Here the crux 
the theory anomie, and the authors are 
vague Merton specifying exactly what 
they are. Moreover, they assume that so-called 
success goals the society are more uniformly 
appreciated than studies subcultures would 
warrant. Practically the only barrier legiti- 
mate opportunity emphasized restriction 
the amount education available the lower 
class, and this restriction not clearly spelled 
out. 

The remaining two questions deal with the 
conditions which account for different types 
delinquent gangs, their persistence and change. 
Here the authors carry their first question 
further with the concept “differential oppor- 
tunity.” According them, Merton’s theory 
anomie looks the individual from the legit- 
imate opportunity structure and erroneously 
assumes that illegitimate ways achieve suc- 
cess goals are fully available that there 
little significance the availability differen- 
tials. 

From the theoretical approach that the reso- 
lution adjustment problems leading de- 
linquency related the availability illegit- 
imate opportunities, they proceed explain the 
selection and evolution different solutions 
and the persistence and change three types 
delinquent subcultures: the criminal, the 
conflict, and the The criminal and 
conflict types represent illegal ways achieve 
success goals while the retreatist type represents 
escape retreat from both legitimate and 
illegitimate means. The criminal delinquent 
gang devoted theft and extortion and other 
illegal means securing income; roles are 
clearly organized the direction crime and 
reflect the influence adult models. con- 
flict gangs, participation acts violence 
helps secure status; role models are fur- 
nished other adolescents. Finally, the re- 
treatist gang, the consumption drugs and 
sensual experiences are stressed with roles 
again coming from within the adolescent group. 

Types delinquent subcultures are further 
viewed the result differential opportuni- 
ties provided neighborhood situations. The 
criminal gang product integration 
adult criminals models with various age levels 
and the criminal values the neighborhood. 
Conflict gangs grow out neighborhoods which 
are not integrated, such new housing devel- 
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opments, characterized mobility, transiency, 
and instability. Age levels are not integrated 
and legitimate success goals are lacking. Mem- 
bers retreatist gangs seek new patterns 
associations and values and cannot use illegiti- 
mate means because socially structured bar- 
riers. 

This formulation, like Merton’s, provoca- 
tive, but numerous research studies must 
conducted before can accepted, modified, 
rejected. One tempted commend 
Cloward and Ohlin for their rigorous attempt 
confine their analysis “closed system” 
subcultural delinquency, they define it, 
but this largely restricts their analysis lower- 
class areas large American metropolitan 
cities. The arguments are much more convinc- 
ing one willing accept the definition 
and the other assumptions, but can empirical 
observations restricted? say that 
middle-class gang delinquency largely outside 
their definition that such subcultural gangs 
are for the most part not found small cities, 
towns, and rural areas does not help explain the 
very significant exceptional instances. Nor does 
theory based American goal orientation 
help answer the question why delin- 
quency, even the subcultural type, be- 
coming nearly world-wide phenomena. 

The important role the neighborhood’s 
relation delinquency runs through their 
theory but, unfortunately, not adequately 
developed. One the authors’ most provoca- 
tive ideas that while slum neighborhoods 
used organized, they are now becoming 
“disorganized” due such factors the de- 
cline the local political power structure and 
new housing developments. Consequently, more 
gang violence and retreatism can expected. 
Significantly, their conclusion that “the 
major effort those who wish eliminate 
delinquency should directed the reorgan- 
ization slum communities.” 

CLINARD 

University Wisconsin 


Verken- 
klijke Van Gorcum Co., 1960. 482 pp. 
27,50. 


True its title, “theory suicide” 
advanced this volume. Nevertheless, Kruijt 
regards suicide “an interesting scientific, 
theoretical problem.” Following orientation 
Kruijt eclectically brings Dutch and interna- 
tional data bear upon several crucial areas 
the study suicide. Chapters are devoted 


the historical development suicide 
Europe and the Netherlands, the business 
cycle, war, regional differences the Nether- 
lands, and age. 

the chapter business cycles, Henry and 
Short are accused neglecting “hard economic 
facts” their concern with demonstrating the 
differential effects depressions 
groups. This neglect attributed too in- 
flexible study design. Similiarly, the phenom- 
enon increase suicides 
the last phase economic expansion—is 
seen more statistical phenomenon than 
social reality, resulting from the particular 
indices economic growth used Henry and 
Short. 

Noting that suicide does not decrease, 
even increase, some countries time war, 
Kruijt finds that these countries are character- 
ized traditional family patterns (high birth 
rates and small proportion women the 
non-agricultural labor force). hypothesizes 
that traditional family patterns are more vul- 
nerable the effects war. 

Durkheim’s conclusions regarding religion and 
suicide are refined. the Netherlands, ex- 
pected, the Catholic suicide rate low, but the 
members the highly cohesive, Calvinistic 
Reformed communities (known the 
Christian Reformed) have even lower rates 
than the Catholics. Thus, not confession 
per that reduces the inclination suicide 
but rather the closeness group ties. Another 
peculiarity the Dutch situation the lack 
rural-urban differential. The high rural 
rates are undoubtedly related the phenom- 
enon “agrarian atheism” common the 
northeastern provinces. 

Two modifications Durkheim’s “law” that 
the tendency suicide increases regularly from 
infancy old age are documented—a leveling 
off suicide old age (old age regression), 
and secondary peak suicide among 20- 30- 
year olds (adolescent peak). The old age re- 
gression pattern found the Scandinavian 
and Anglo-Saxon countries, and Kruijt sug- 
gests related (among other things) the 
greater independence marriage partners 
these countries, thus better enabling surviv- 
ing partner cope with difficulties when thrown 
back his her own resources. account 
for national differences the adolescent peak, 
the author offers the suggestive hypothesis that 
young people are likely encounter the great- 
est frustration becoming independent 
“collectivist societies transition.” 

Throughout, the major emphasis upon 
trends. This allows the author relate suicide 
major social processes such industrializa- 
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tion, urbanization, war, depression, and struc- 
tural changes agricultural society. 
doing, demonstrates considerable depth 
historical knowledge. 

Kruijt believes suicide declining mod- 
ern society, which indicates that “modern man 
(not woman, for her rates are increasing) 
beginning re-find his place the community.” 
Thus, his conclusion that tendency 
toward reintegration manifesting itself 
modern society. “It not surprising,” goes 
point out, “that researchers like Durk- 
heim, who worked years ago when Western 
society was quite different phase devel- 
opment, should have had approach towards 
society and its problems different from the one 
have now.” 

Kruijt’s capable hands the statistics 
suicide have become sensitive indicators 
social changes. 

University California, Berkeley 


Law and Contemporary Problems: Sex Of- 
Durham, N.C.: The School, 1960. Vol. XXV, 
No. 160 pp. $2.50, paper. 


One the striking features American 
sex offense law its tremendous diversity 
defining what culpable and specifying the 
sentences which may imposed. Thus adultery, 
not prohibited all some states, punish- 
able elsewhere penalties ranging from light 
fines five years prison. consensual homo- 
sexual act between adults can bring life sen- 
tence Nevada Michigan, but only 
misdemeanor New York. Intercourse with 
consenting female statutory rape Ten- 
nessee she under twenty-one, while Ala- 
bama twelve the legal age consent. 

Such variations are not well calculated 
achieve any explicit purpose. The legal penal- 
ties not, might expected, systemati- 
cally reflect differences moral evaluations. 
For instance, even though relatively small 
proportion Midwesterners take permissive 
attitude toward pre-marital intercourse, four 
the ten states which not prohibit forni- 
cation are found that region. often said 
that variations among the states permits the 
evolution and identification the most ef- 
fective policy. But diversity this sphere 
motivated the search for knowledge, has 
not been used systematically that end. In- 
deed, erratic timing the passage, administra- 
tion, and repeal sex offender statutes—as 
well inadequate records the occurrence 
prohibited conduct—makes difficult re- 
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late them rigorously changes the behavior 
which they seek regulate. Nor there evi- 
dence suggest explicit relationship be- 
tween the statutes and the rehabilitative facili- 
ties available the jurisdiction, although this 
consideration may enter into the judge’s exer- 
cise discretion the level sentencing. 
Finally, these statutes make almost all 
criminals extending the law prohibit all 
but the most narrowly defined standard vir- 
tue. This creates impossible situation for 
the police, who react uneven enforcement 
characteristically based irrelevant, not 
illegitimate, criteria. 

Why much irrationality this field? The 
present symposium provides only limited en- 
lightenment. Morris Ploscowe’s article sets 
the problem pointing existing anomalies 
and suggesting statutory changes which could 
remedy them. Stanton Wheeler helps ex- 
plain the present unsettled state the law 
describing the diverse and changing goals 
penal policy. Albert Reiss draws together some 
current theories adolescent status and applies 
them explanation prohibited sex be- 
havior this age-grade and the particularly 
uneven way which handled the au- 
thorities. 

These three contributions, all high quality, 
are not sufficient make the symposium 
particularly stimulating treatment the prob- 
lem. Together with the other articles—dealing 
with clinical, cross-cultural, and religious as- 
pects—they provide good introduction 
the leading ideas and sources the area. 

SCHWARTZ 

Yale University 


Sample Design Business Research. 
Epwarps Wiley Publications 
Applied Statistics. New York; London: John 
Wiley Sons, 1960. xx, 517 pp. $12.00. 


The theory and practice probability sam- 
pling, described books Cochran, Dem- 
ing, Hanson, Hurwitz and Madow, Sukhatme, 
and Yates, has been developed for drawing 
samples from finite populations that sam- 
ple can provide its own estimate precision. 
sample designs increase complexity, how- 
ever, the direct theory and computations re- 
quired for obtaining these estimates pre- 
cision become involved that often attempt 
evaluation made. Actually, rough but 
adequate estimates variance can easily 
obtained merely introducing rather minor 
procedural changes—variously called interpene- 
trating samples, random groups, 
tion—into the original design. The major con- 
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tribution this book providing, primarily 
example, detailed treatment replication. 

The divided into three parts: Stand- 
ards Statistical Practice, Replicated Sampling 
Designs, and Some Theory Useful Sampling. 
The first part oriented toward the general 
reader and, particular, toward the ex- 
ecutive business, and the expert sub- 
stantive field. some eighty pages 
the author discusses clearly and simple terms 
the following topics: responsibilities planning 
survey, the frame and elements sampling 
plan, operational definition expected value 
and standard error, and uncertainties not 
attributable sampling. 

Part presents, through examples, the repli- 
cation approach the estimation sampling 
error. The major examples range from simple 
complex, going from the selection sam- 
ple employees located number differ- 
ent factories, and the selection sample 
motels affiliated with the American Automobile 
Association the selection sample 
dwelling units individuals small urban 
area and large area. addition, there 
chapter field procedures for creating seg- 
ments dwelling units, chapter the use 
replication controlling field workers, 
chapter the sampling new material, and 
extremely long chapter (some eighty pages) 
the theory and practice stratified sam- 
pling. 

The examples Part are discussed 
considerable detail, including statement 
the problem, the reasons for choosing particu- 
lar sample design (in which the author has 
drawn upon the full range sampling theory 
and practice), the manner which replication 
worked into sample design, the instructions 
the individuals who will actually draw the 
sample, and some illustrative analyses re- 
sults. The author’s chief contribution repli- 
cation, quoted from the Preface, sim- 
plifying the theory and the practice, 
especially for the estimates the standard 
error through replicated selection sampling 
units serial number equal paper zones.” 

Part III contains six chapters various 
topics selected from the theory sampling. 
(One might also regard the earlier chapter 
stratified sampling properly belonging 
Part III.) This material will require fairly 
high level mathematical and statistical ma- 
turity the part readers and, some ex- 
tent, duplicates the coverage the previously 
cited texts sampling theory. does not, 
however, contain extensive treatment 
multistage sampling (including selection with 
probability proportionate size), since this 
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not required with the author’s emphasis 
the final sampling unit. 

This reviewer shares the author’s opinion 
that the routine estimation sampling pre- 
cision, least for the more complex surveys, 
can accomplished economically only through 
replication. Furthermore, there can little 
doubt that individuals who have already re- 
ceived firm grounding sampling theory 
and practice will benefit considerably from 
reading Part II, with appropriate references 
Parts and III, and will find place their 
own work for some the author’s excellent 
views replication. less clear that the 
book can recommended text for first 
course sampling, even for students with 
mathematical and statistical maturity. this 
reviewer’s opinion, this would necessitate 
less organized treatment either sampling 
theory the examples replication than 
would appear desirable. 

Cornell University 


Human Organization Research: Field Relations 
and Techniques. Edited 
and Published for the 
Society for Applied Anthropology. Home- 
wood, Dorsey Press, 1960. xviii, 456 


pp. $6.95. 


This collection papers subdivided 
into two major sections: deal primarily 
with the interpersonal relations involved 
pursuing research, and treat particular re- 
search techniques. Given this structure, the 
volume can best reviewed considering 
the two sections separately. 

The research literature contains few ade- 
quate reports the interpersonal aspects 
research, and there little the way syste- 
matic knowledge pertaining this crucial prob- 
lem. The section Human Organization Re- 
search dealing with this topic constitutes the 
best single collection research experience 
currently available. While codification this 
area remains accomplished, these papers 
much specify certain fundamental prob- 
lems. For example, there evidence con- 
vergence opinion with respect the prob- 
lems the motivation the subject, the role 
the observer, and the influence the sub- 
ject’s perception the observer. equal 
importance the theme that doing research 
within ongoing human situation can be, and 
frequently is, painful the researcher. While 
somewhat extreme, Wax’s account the 
trauma she experienced during the early stages 
her research Japanese Relocation Centers 
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should impress the neophyte most instruc- 
tive fashion. Less traumatic experiences are 
reported other papers within this section. 

The second section the volume covers 
range techniques. For example, Whyte dis- 
cusses the interview fairly general terms, 
Ellis analyzes the logical structure prestige 
ratings, and Stycos defends the utilization 
survey methods underdeveloped areas. Many 
the authors venture give advice those 
employing the techniques they discuss, and 
some this advice extremely sound. How- 
ever, the majority these papers are written 
most elementary level and fail cover 
their respective topics anything approaching 
exhaustive fashion. While the student may 
profit from such discussions, must rec- 
ognized that there are more systematic and 
instructive treatments many these meth- 
ods. While few the individual papers have 
considerable merit, the general reaction this 
section the volume likely that too 
much attempted within format which 
not particularly well suited the task. 

The major value the volume, then, re- 
sides the papers contained within the first 
section. Having these accounts within single 
volume should prove considerable assistance 
those concerned with general research train- 
ing. Perhaps the limitations the work stem 
from the fact that the attempt made 
cover two major methodological areas, the 
second which far more developed than 
the first. Finally, given the diffuse nature 
the topics treated, one does wish that the 
editors had provided index. 

University Texas 


Handbook Research Methods Child De- 
New York; London: John Wiley Son, 
1960. 1,061 pp. $15.25. 


Baldwin says the beginning this 
book, “It proverbial that any actor foolish 
enough appear the same stage with 
child should resign himself having the scene 
stolen away from him.” also any reviewer 
foolish enough undertake digest 1,061- 
page handbook should resign himself having 
labored vain. 

The editor states that this volume ad- 
dressed directly investigators who can use 
reference and guide research matters 
outside their own specialties; the exclusive em- 
phasis supposed research methods (sub- 
stantive content being included only for illus- 
trative purposes). Furthermore, the editor and 
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his committee decided (1) include only 
methods that have actually been used with 
children and have not been thoroughly de- 
scribed elsewhere, (2) limit discussion re- 
search—as opposed diagnostic therapeutic 
use methods, (3) primarily emphasize meth- 
ods that require special modification when used 
with children. 

inevitable with handbook such 
noble proportions, results fall somewhat short 
intentions. Though Herculean size, the 
volume uneven quality. 

Because the wide range content, the 
handbook must necessity evaluated 
more than one dimension. The various sections 
not fall consistently into any given frame 
reference—not even that child develop- 
ment. Three unrelated bases for evaluation 
emerge: usefulness research guide, scope 
reader interest, and general exposition the 
field. 

Seven the chapters stand out ful- 
filling the objectives the book. use 
own terminology, these authors seem have 
the goal the editor. Space 
does not permit individual chapter evaluation. 
Suffice say that the “magnificent seven” 
are the chapters Kessen, Bijou and Baer, 
Spiker, Anastasi, Bronfenbrenner and Ricciuti, 
Whiting and Whiting, and Hoffman and Lippitt. 

The chapters biological growth are con- 
spicuous the narrowness their applicabil- 
ity. This comment true also the two 
chapters dealing with language, although the 
Berko and Brown article challenging and 
exciting even non-linguist. 

Several chapters are thoroughly competent 
general expositions their subjects, but 
they not serve well the specific purpose for 
which this volume presumably was designed. 
These include the contributions Baldwin, 
Wright, Henry, and Yarrow. 

Apparently several the authors failed al- 
together read certain chapters prior their 
own and, consequently, obscured their meaning 
exhaustive repetition. Miller and Lambert 
are particularly guilty this crime. com- 
pelled paraphrase Horace English and 
recommend them (and some the other 
authors well) that they all practice termino- 
logical contraception, even—dare 
verbocide! 

Let follow this excellent advice and 
terminate with the comment that this the 
whole enormously useful volume and 
genuine addition any behavioral scientist’s 
library. 

DUBIN 

University Oregon 
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Selection and Differentiation. 
the Field Service Center and Center for the 
Study Higher Education. Report Con- 
ference held May 25-27, 1959, the Clare- 
mont Hotel, Berkeley, California. Introduc- 
The Center, 1959. xi, 187 pp. $1.50, paper. 


This report, ostensibly concerned with the 
well-trod field scholastic prediction, turns 
social organizations. The editor, McCon- 
nell, sets the stage emphasizing that pre- 
diction presupposes consensus objectives. 
David Riesman underlines the conflict between 
the growing tendency conceive higher 
education machine for turning out pack- 
aged manpower and the older aim developing 
urbane individuals. Paul Horst joins playing 
down the current anxiety about talent loss and 
urges more attention the able but not tal- 
ented youth and those who must spend 
their lives vocations that use their second- 
When one turns re-examine 


“creativity” this less rarified sphere, 
Donald McKinnon points out, one appreci- 
ates how elusive are the relations between 
educational purposes and our devices for identi- 
fying suitable candidates. 

Each participant acknowledges the need 


turn more attention cultivating non-intel- 
lective qualities but confesses our present in- 
ability predict measure these traits. Joseph 
Fishman chronicles the largely inconclusive 
research these directions, but offers many 
suggestions for more pertinent research de- 
sign, emphasizing the interaction between ca- 
pacity and learning experiences. 

second theme the volume relates the 
ways colleges function nurturing environ- 
ments. Thus, Riesman asks how much net 
impact colleges have, question that becomes 
more vivid after reading Herman Spindt’s 
survey successes and failures prediction. 

fartin Trow pinpoints the relations between 
the traits entering students bring with them 
and their diverse experiences students 
contrasting intrinsic and extrinsic interests 
academic values. goes underline the 
variation among students (and their families) 
cultural sophistication and sensitivity, dis- 
cussed also Nevitt Sanford terms 
development empathy. The casual, tangen- 
tial, and sometimes explicit acceptance 
colleges obligation provide non-intellective 
teaching discussed Fishman. Riesman 
concerned that colleges not permit students 
reach premature closure interests, and San- 
ford traces cut some the potential contri- 
butions college life mature personality. 
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Underlying much this discussion, the 
editor emphasizes, basic dilemma facing 
American colleges. the best use re- 
sources higher education emancipate the 
unsophisticated and the insensitive youngsters 
and broaden the horizons those entering 
with fixed vocational choices? prefer- 
able cultivate and strengthen the interests 
and capacities youth already loyal aca- 
demic values and goals? 

Obviously, individual colleges perform these 
various tasks different degrees because they 
are individual organizations; this discussion 
forms third theme the volume. One 
view student body aggregate selected 
individuals; will examine, with Burton 
Clark, the relation between the image 
the college and the kinds students re- 
cruits. One can also view college 
emergent organization; but there are two kinds 
emergents. The one arises from the particu- 
lar mixture individuals enrolled. The other 
stamped intimate connection between 
traditional norms and strong faculty imprinting 
students. Helen Gee portrays the first 
type emergent with respect medical 
schools, the same time making clear why 
difficult identify the second type. 
Reviewing many types schools, Paul Heist 
and Harold Webster summarize 
formation about contrasting profiles student 
bodies, and most the contributors have some 
comments these emergent patterns. 

For small volume, astonishing how 
many fundamental questions about the func- 
tion higher education have found expres- 
sion. sociologists, the readiness displayed 
the participants conceive conventional selec- 
tion problems new light can only come 

ARNOLD ANDERSON 

University Chicago 


Field Work: Introduction the Social Sci- 
ences. Burorp Introduction 
versity Chicago Press, 1960. xvii, 209 pp. 
$5.00, paper. 

his preface this book, Everett Hughes 
objects the distinction between “soft” field 
data and “hard” survey data. This volume, 
result project the study field work 
the University Chicago, intended 
display field work “hard” research. tries 
justify the method qualitative field work 
and also serve teaching manual for this 
method. This done two ways: chapters 
one, two, and six the author attempts system- 
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atic methodology the importance field 
work. also lists the different tasks and deals 
with frequently encountered problems. The 
heart the book, chapters three, four, and 
five, consists annotated excerpts from actual 
descriptions field work, some from classic 
studies, like the Malinowski’s Trobriand Islands 
and Whyte’s Street Corner Society, and some 
from previously unpublished material. 
treatise field work defense against 
the skepticism more quantitatively oriented 
methodologists, the book leaves many questions 
unanswered. Except for the examples reports 
students, there instruction any 
technique general method dealing with 
problems (in spite chapter “Learning 
Field Work”). field work more art 
than science, and can not verbally 
transmitted? Further, reference made 
any evaluation the validity and usefulness 
the method, and not even any way shown 
deal with this problem. true, has 
been claimed, that most qualitative field 
work nothing more than uncontrolled inter- 
viewing? Further, the author stresses justi- 
fiably the importance arranging and ana- 
lyzing the data. This part field work not 
treated, however, nor the use data shown 
any example. The reader cannot judge, 
therefore, whether the elaborate data collecting 
techniques are justified for any scientific pur- 
pose. the positive side, the book brings to- 
gether one convenient place many different 
selections dealing with actual field work done, 
and this value reference book enhanced 
extensive classified bibliography. 


Characteristics Teachers: Their Description, 
Comparison, and Appraisal. Research 
Study. Ryans. Washington, 
C.: American Council Education, 1960. 
xxi, 416 pp. $7.50. 

The Teacher Characteristics Study spon- 
sored the American Council Education 
and supported the Grant Foundation 
reported this volume. This ten-year research 
program employed persons and cost almost 
two-hundred thousand dollars. The project was 
outgrowth the work the ACE Com- 
mittee Teacher Examinations which had 
developed the National Teacher Examinations 
knowledge, but had from its inception 1939 
also been interested measuring the personal 
and social characteristics teachers. 

This report technical account the 


impressive display methodological virtuosity 
and its value for sociologists lies the contri- 
bution makes the measurement social 
attitudes and responses. Dr. Ryans not only 
describes the techniques that produced posi- 
tive results, but also reviews many alternatives 
that were considered, tested, and rejected. Data 
the behavior teachers were collected 
variety methods including systematic ob- 
servation, questionnaire, interview, and per- 
sonality inventories. The findings were based 
primarily the results statistical manipula- 
tion traits and responses. Case studies served 
the secondary purpose supplementing and 
validating interpretations derived from quanti- 
tative analysis. The study thorough and 
complete application behavioristic and 
statistical methods the problem identify- 
ing and measuring teaching activity present 
knowledge permits. 

Although the frame reference indi- 
vidualistic psychology was implicit the meth- 
ods which this study primarily depended, 
Dr. Ryans reminded the reader that teaching 
process interaction between teacher and 
student and that effective methods are relative 
the characteristics both parties. Further- 
more pointed out that success teaching 
depends the congruence teacher char- 
acteristics with the behavior patterns and 
values different subcultures within the United 
States. Although sensitive the sociological 
perspective, Dr. Ryans used simply 
caveat and relied almost entirely analytical 
methods that rest individualistic assump- 
tions. was committed the objective 
exhausting the possibilities for developing scales 
for predicting the probability successful 
teaching. However, the author wisely refrained 
from offering simple instruments that could 
applied applicants for teaching positions 
and warned that his findings are based 
averages for large numbers teachers that 
lose validity when applied individuals. 

The Teacher Characteristics Study reported 
this volume was all-out effort solve 
the problem predicting success teaching 
the most refined methods data collection 
and analysis. Although the research failed 
produce simple instrument that school 
superintendent could use select new teachers, 
may have the unintended salutary effect 
dispelling the illusion that good teaching can 
guaranteed easy techniques personnel 
selection and thereby forcing administrators 
face the tough sociological problems or- 
ganizational administration that affect the qual- 
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Governance Colleges and Universities. 
Corson. Carnegie Series Ameri- 
can Education. New York; Toronto; Lon- 
don: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. vi, 209 
pp. $5.50. 

Most books college and university ad- 
ministration are autobiographical anecdoctal 
rather than systematic. Based the author’s 
experience management consultant, 
his knowledge the growing literature 
public and business administration, and his 
first-hand study administrative processes 
ten colleges and universities, this volume 
the first analytical treatment college and 
that the investigations that are suggested 
the end each chapter will stimulate the 
research that necessary understand the 
distinctive administrative processes higher 
institutions and manage effectively in- 
creasingly complex enterprise. 

Basic understanding the collegiate 
administrative process the wide dispersal 
responsibility for making decisions among 
trustees, administrators, faculty, staff, and stu- 
dents; and among external groups well— 
alumni, legislatures and governmental officials, 
donors, accrediting agencies, and professional 
scholarly societies, mention only few. 
The president the “center power” among 
all these influential agencies; but each area 
forces, and can exert large influence only 
consultation, persuasion, and suggestion. 

there anything certain the adminis- 
tration large-scale enterprise, the author 
asserts, “it that where individual 
group gives continual and progressive di- 
rection the succession decisions that con- 
stitute governance, its character changes and 
the institution retrogresses. Challenged the 
necessity continually adapting its program 
keep pace with society’s needs, and handi- 
capped the widest dispersal decision- 
making authority found any form human 
enterprise, the college university per- 
sistently threatened the consequences 
such lack direction.” (pp. 180-181). 

Perhaps the most controversial statement 
the book comes reply the question 
whether every matter educational policy 
should decided only and with the fac- 
ulty’s consent: “Observation the govern- 
ance colleges and universities suggests that 
the answer should no.” And the author 
goes on, “The necessity for the continuing adap- 
tation educational program society’s chang- 
ing needs, and the tendency faculties, un- 
observing the evolving demands society 
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addicted the practice ‘departmental 
courtesy,’ fight off changes educational 
content process, substantially disqualify most 
faculties for large role governance.” 
(p. 105.) 

this true, how would the author ex- 
plain the eminence such universities 
California, where the faculty plays signifi- 
cant role, not only appointments and pro- 
motions, but also budget-making? Whatever 
one’s attitude this question may be, 
will surely acknowledge that the presi- 
dent’s responsibility articulate the agreed- 
upon goals college university and 
mobilize the energies all—inside and out- 
side the institution—in the attainment these 
purposes. 

The two greatest deficiencies what 
otherwise usually perceptive book are (1) 
the failure make clear the influence 
budgetary power questions institutional 
policy, and (2) the sketchy treatment the 
final chapter what constitutes institutional 
character. 

University California, Berkeley 


The Birth the Gods: The Origin Primitive 
Beliefs. Guy Swanson. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: University Michigan Press, 1960. 
ix, 260 pp. $4.95. 

Professor Swanson’s provocative volume 
find the once outmoded search for re- 
ligion’s origins reappearing streamlined, sta- 
tistical guise. The title, sure, somewhat 
misnomer, for the book concerns correla- 
tions rather than “origins” “causes.” Nor, 
indeed, does Swanson advance any new uni- 
tary theory religious origins the grand 
manner Tylor, Durkheim, Freud. the 
contrary, the book pioneering and entirely 
modern attempt apply rigorous statistical 
methods analysis wide range com- 
parative materials. Such broad comparative 
survey—in spite limitations which Swan- 
son, himself, well aware—is, this re- 
viewer’s opinion, most valuable preliminary 
sophisticated investigations particular 
instances. 

Basically, Swanson aligns himself with Durk- 
heim and, like Durkheim, looks man’s ex- 
periences society generate the concept 
“supernature.” author finds Durkheim’s 
position plausible insofar too holds that 
veneration paid humans Society re- 
flected their awe supernature and super- 
natural beings. Swanson, however, finds Durk- 
heim insufficiently explicit since the latter does 
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not suggest how spirits came unified and 
personified beings, and does not make clear 
just what aspects society are venerated. 
Some these omissions Swanson seeks 
rectify. 

“Spirits” are conceptualized “organized 
clusters purposes each having personal 
identity and access mana.” They are, 
addition, “immortal” that they persist be- 
yond any single lifespan. Swanson infers from 
these characteristics their identification with 
“specific groups that persist over time and 
have distinctive purposes.” Such groups 
designates “sovereign”—a term which covers 
families, kin, tribal, and governmental groups, 
but excludes economic, military, and religious 
groups, which are viewed “complementary 
specialties,” agencies sovereign groups. 
the “constitutional structure” these sov- 
ereign groups that Swanson finds his analogue 
supernature. 

The author then proceeds explain such 
beliefs monotheism, polytheism, reincarna- 
tion, and the prevalence witchcraft as- 
certaining the coefficient 
tween the societies which such beliefs 
predominate and certain specific aspects the 
organization these same societies. this 
end, code was constructed for the categorical 
analysis the religious beliefs and societal 
structure fifty widely scattered primitive 
societies—a near-random sample, hoped, 
some 3,500 societies that have been estimated 
Murdock have existed. Swanson finds, 
for example, that monotheistic beliefs corre- 
late .81 with the coexistence society 
three more “sovereign” groups, while poly- 
theistic beliefs correlate significantly with the 
proliferation “communal specialties.” Witch- 
craft, however, “tends prevalent when 
people must interact with one another 
the absence legitimated social controls 

Swanson extremely guarded his in- 
terpretations and refrains from drawing causal 
conclusions. Nevertheless, the latter challenges 
further investigation, which, unfortunately, due 
the paucity historical data primitive 
societies presents peculiar difficulties. The 
torical “origins the gods” are therefore likely 
remain wrapped Sumerian mystery. Fur- 
thermore, one barely convinced decimal- 
point correlations based such small samples; 
especially since the data, based the categori- 
cal analysis accounts different anthro- 
pologists fifty different societies tricky 
business, Swanson freely admits), can hardly 
termed clear-cut. 

Queens College 
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The Calas Affair: Persecution, Toleration, and 
Heresy Eighteenth-Century Toulouse. 
University Press, 1960. ix, 199 pp. $4.00. 


Protestant shopkeeper Toulouse named 
Jean Calas was broken the wheel March 
1762 for the implausibe murder his son. His 
property was confiscated. second son was 
banished from the country. His wife was 
persecuted. His two teen-aged daughters were 
locked different convents. The evidence 
was character which branded the event 
legal lynching. 

Using variety documentary materials 
with regard official and popular participa- 
tion and reaction this event, Bien 
remarkably successful piecing together 
detailed account the incident and its set- 
ting. 

From 1715, had been “made clear that 
anyone who lived France was, the very 
act living there, Catholic, since Catholi- 
cism was the only religious faith tolerated. 
The only valid marriage was Catholic one. 
Babies New Converts, the Protes- 
tants were called, had baptized the 
Catholic parish priest within twenty-four hours 
after their birth, and when the child was 
age his family was made responsible for his 
daily Catholic schools and Sun- 
day Mass.” (p. 44). anticlericism and other 
discontent increased and led eventually the 
excesses the French Revolution, these laws 
fell more and more into disuse, but they were 
there and were part the background 
anti-Protestantism such emerged brutal 
form the complicated Calas affair. “The men- 
tal process which gave rise the Catholic 
intolerance 1761-62 was the imputing 
Protestant individuals all the antisocial, anti- 
French characteristics vaguely associated with 
the history Calvinism. Frustrations de- 
riving from unsuccessful war, together with 
social and economic dislocations, centered for 
time the image the Protestant tra- 
ditionally fanatical, rebellious, and sympathetic 
the foes France.” (pp. 179-180). 

The chief problem with Bien’s useful study 
one often inherent investigations 
social event involving religious doctrine, opin- 
ion, behavior, and institution. often not 
clear enough who holds what opinion 
doctrine. For example, says, “Beginning 
1765 the judges Calas themselves were swept 
along the movement ideas which was mak- 
ing religious persecution unrespectable [for 
whom?]. Toleration was now doctrinal [for 
(p. 178). implies that this tolera- 
tion involved the Roman Catholic Church. 
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judge pronouncements Papal Encyclicals 
and official behavior Roman Catholic 
Church functionaries great many countries 
(such Italy, Spain, and the countries 
Central and South America) during the past 
two centuries, (such Protestant 
has never been tolerated Roman 
Catholic doctrine. implies that change 
popular political and social opinion this 
regard also involved change Roman Catho- 
lic doctrine, but this not demonstrated. 
LEE 
Brooklyn College the City New York 


The Scottish Churches: Review their State 
400 Years After the Reformation. JoHN 
London: Skeffington Son, 1960. 
224 pp. 30s. 


Highet has given lucid presentation 
fact and opinion regarding the present state 
the Christian churches Scotland. Although 
the book will probably widely read British 
church circles, its specialized character, its lack 
theoretical orientation, and its rather dull 
style may limit its appeal outside Scotland 
few clergymen and sociologists religion. 

While the book purports review 
the state the churches 400 years after the 
Scottish Reformation, many topics which the 
religionist the sociologist might justifiably 
expect the author treat general review 
are omitted only lightly touched. The book 
almost entirely devoted documenting and 
explaining the numerical strength the 
churches. The statistics membership and 
attendance, however, are valuable and repre- 
sent the results painstaking research. Great 
Britain, like the United States, does not under- 
take census religion, but means 
careful evaluation official denominational 
figures, and sample survey pastors, the 
author has arrived estimates both mem- 
bership and attendance Scotland 1959. 
Scotland the most religiously homogeneous 
country the English-speaking world. Ap- 
proximately 63.5 per cent all church mem- 
bers are affiliated with the established church. 
Scottish church membership and attendance 
are higher proportion the total adult 
population than England. Nevertheless, the 
Church Scotland and several other Protes- 
tant groups have been concerned about the 
per cent Scotland’s adults who are not 
church members, and about the lack faithful 
participation many who are. major portion 
the book devoted describing and evalu- 
ating the many organized efforts undertaken 
since World War attract people the 
churches. Drawing comments from his sam- 


ple respondents, the author has concluded that 
few these efforts have had lasting effect 
terms increased membership attend- 
ance. 

Highet’s attempts explain why many 
people stay away from church are not 
successful his documentation the facts 
membership and attendance. Unfortunately, 
relies largely common sense selecting 
his hypotheses and his ministerial inform- 
ants evaluating them. broader sociologi- 
cal perspective conjunction with different 
methodology would probably have facilitated 
his coming closer grips with this and other 
problems. 

BENTON JOHNSON 

University Oregon 


The Religion Java. GEERTZ. 
Foreword Douctas Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1960. xv, 392 pp. $7.50. 

The Religion Java primarily descriptive 
ethnology. Although the book based field 
study one town complex society, there 
are many comparative references that help 
one see how the religious life one town 
20,000 persons fits into larger religious struc- 
tures, and, the same time, help one avoid 
mistaking “Modjokuto” for Java, for all 
Indonesia. The religious system described gen- 
erally combination animism, Hinduism, 
and Islam; but the pattern varies widely 
among the various segments the population 
that there are, effect, three overlapping but 
distinguishable religious styles. The folk be- 
liefs and practices the peasantry, although 
formally Moslem, stress the 
ments Javanese religion. The spirit beliefs, 
the ceremonies, the curing, sorcery, and magic 
make complex that similar the re- 
ligious life peasants many other parts 
the world. The town dweller and merchant 
maintain purer version Islam. And re- 
cent years, the nationalist movement has sup- 
ported the effort free Islam from animism 
and mysticism. Yet Javanese tradition and 
social structure inevitably affect the religious 
life even the most thoroughgoing Moslems. 
third group, with historic roots the Hindu- 
Javanese court system, and strongly influenced 
the Dutch, has developed mystical re- 
ligion based upon Hinduism and Buddhism. 
Thus, say simply that Java more than 
ninety per cent Moslem miss the wide 
variations emphasis within the broad syn- 
cretism shared all. make the picture 
even more complicated, each the three main 
divisions religious life has old-fashioned 
and modern variant—indicative differ- 
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ences the extent which current develop- 
ments have affected persons within each group. 

Although the focus attention re- 
ligion, Geertz fully aware that complete 
religious account leads one into some examina- 
tion the economic system, education, the 
family, stratification, and politics. The book 
makes clear the extent which religion 
part complex social system. 

The strength this study—the fullness 
its description—is also its weakness, for the 
author only seldom deserts the style the 
classic ethnological monograph suggest 
major theoretical question, and then explore 
with reference Javanese materials. When 
does beyond description, the book takes 
additional interest. There is, for example, 
excellent discussion social integration 
that keen interest the political sociolo- 
gist and the student social structure. What 
holds society such diversity together? 
what degree distinctive religious tradi- 
tions support pluralistic pattern and what 
degree they promote conflict? Geertz makes 
number perceptive observations these 

One the exciting possibilities, brought 
step nearer this kind book, com- 
parative sociology religion. From adequate 
sources can begin ask whether there are 
parallel religious movements, even among per- 
sons who share very different religious tradi- 
tions, when social circumstances are similar. 
The exploration such question would take 
deep into the examination the intercon- 
nections between religion and social structure. 

YINGER 

Oberlin College 


The Demand for Housing Racially Mixed 
Areas: Study the Nature Neighbor- 
hood Change. and 
Special Research Report the 
Commission Race and Housing and the 
Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority. Berk- 
eley and Los Angeles: University Cali- 
fornia Press, 1960. xx, 177 pp. $6.00. 


Four areas the city Philadelphia having 
variable housing qualities and different stages 
racial transition provide the research setting 
for this monograph, which one four pub- 
lished studies growing out the investigations 
conducted social scientists for the Commis- 
sion Race and Housing. analysis 2,017 
transfers single family residential properties 
for owner occupancy the neighborhoods 
1955 provides the primary data. Additional infor- 


mation motivations for making purchases, at- 
titudes toward living racially mixed neigh- 
borhoods, and the socio-economic character- 
istics purchasers supplied questionnaire 
data gathered from selected group white 
and non-white purchasers and from group 
white renters. 

Approximately one fourth all home pur- 
chasers were whites who found the recently 
mixed areas attractive for one more the 
following reasons: housing quality, price level, 
convenience work, transportation com- 
munity facilities, and the presence sizeable 
number persons similar ethnic background 
national heritage. These attractive features 
overrode any tendency avoid buying into 
such areas because the presence Negroes. 
The rather considerable number white pur- 
chasers, however, was not sufficient keep the 
population each the several areas from 
becoming increasingly nonwhite. The observed 
tendency for the areas studied change 
different rates the authors attribute 
variations all the factors which affect 
the level white demand, the level Negro 
demand, the number and race families who 
wish sell their homes, and the interaction 
those three variables. Indeed, the factors 
which control these variables not only fix the 
rate transition, but also determine whether 
will occur all.” (p. 117). 

The study’s major contribution lies its 
focus upon the contribution market forces 
neighborhood change and suggesting 
method study. Unfortunately, the many 
areas that the authors were forced cover 
precluded the intensive study which some 
them demanded. The result heavy qualifi- 
cation many the interpretations with 
“apparent,” “perhaps,” and “may be.” Further 
studies the problem should undertaken 
which the criteria neighborhood selection 
are varied. Such studies should conducted 
urban communities different sizes and 
several regions. Only this way can body 
generalizations regarding the role the 
forces discussed developed. 

FRANKLIN 

Howard University 


Residence and Race. 
Foreword Eart Final and 
Comprehensive Report the Commission 
Race and Housing. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
Calif.: University California Press, 1960. 
xxii, 409 pp. $6.00. 


The subtitle misnomer. this book 
McEntire pulls together the findings thirty- 
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odd studies and research memoranda prepared 
for the Commission Race and Housing, 
addition using the general literature, and 
comes with report which clear, well- 
organized, and impossible ignore one 
working the field. 

The study falls into three parts. The first 
concerned with location minority residences 
and trends, and the determinants and con- 
sequences segregation. the second part 
deals with the status minority groups 
the housing market. The third part handles 
the relation the creators housing minor- 
ity groups and covers builders, developers 
interracial housing, finance, the law, Federal 
programs, and the problems urban renewal. 
ends the book with note conditions 
and prospects for housing desegregation. 

The book embellished with maps and sta- 
tistical tables which have gratifying tendency 
both clear and germane the text. 
Finally, there bibliography with the unique 
value that gives annotated list the 
numerous reports made for the Commission, 
only some which have been published, the 
rest being available the University Cali- 
fornia Library Berkeley. 

Thus have study that not only stands 
its own merits source valuable ma- 
terial the problems mentioned, but also 
exceptionally useful guiding the researcher 
more specialized work the areas his 
particular interest, some which would not 
otherwise commonly available. 

The book necessary addition the work- 
ing libraries those concerned with race rela- 
tions, the community, housing, and city plan- 
ning. These areas are all currently state 
flux, and new, firm information can 
immediate use the formulation further 
research and social planning. should also 
have considerable value for those who teach, 
particularly supplementary reading for com- 
munity and race relations courses. 

BULKELEY SMITH, 

Mount Holyoke College 


Pressure Group Politics: The Case the Brit- 
ish Medical Harry 
STEIN. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1960. 168 pp. $3.75. 


Eckstein’s study the British Medical As- 
sociation (B.M.A.) has purpose. 
The first describe systematic fashion 
the operations particular pressure group. 
The second contribute the development 
theoretical framework for the study 
pressure groups general. 


Both purposes are admirably achieved. Eck- 
stein describes the organization the B.M.A., 
the channels influence open it, the scope 
its operations, and its political effective- 
ness. enriches these descriptions com- 
parisons with the American scene. Eckstein’s 
conclusion that the B.M.A. most effective 
when dealing with civil servants areas 
administrative discretion, and least effective 
when dealing with political figures areas 
which constitute part party govern- 
ment program. 

Given the structure the British political 
system, this accident. The existence 
two disciplined political parties limits the abil- 
ity any particular group press its own 
concerns. the same time, the acceptance 
all governments the desirability negoti- 
ating with the parties most directly affected 
the implementation broad policies encour- 
ages give and take this area. Contrast with 
the American scene instructive, for here 
another set political institutions and dif- 
ferent pattern political culture produce 
quite different results. 

This leads Eckstein’s theoretical con- 
cerns. indicated the above discussion, 
argues strongly that while one can develop 
propositions about interest groups, such prop- 
ositions not exhaust the theoretical content 
political science. fact one cannot even 
understand interest group activity unless one 
takes other variables (including political cul- 
ture and political institutions) into account. 
Thus, his own study includes long section 
the setting B.M.A. politics. 

Eckstein has second theoretical concern: 
the normative evaluation the political role 
interest groups. notes that though 
takes different form, interest group activity 
characteristic the British political scene 
the American. And given the tendency 
the British political system 
interests, excessively, the pressures particu- 
lar groups serve both increase the flexibility 
and heighten the representativeness the 
system. 

STANLEY 

Smith College 


The Disease Concept Alcoholism. 
Published behalf the Chris- 
tian Smithers Foundation. New Haven, 
Conn.: Hillhouse Press, 1960. ix, 246 pp. 
Distributed Publications Division, Yale 
Center Alcohol Studies. $6.00. 


Classed drug intermediate kind and 
degree between habit-forming drugs and addic- 
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tion-producing drugs, alcohol produces addic- 
tion, the maximum, ten per cent its 
users and necessary time span general 
three fifteen years. Addiction-producing 
drugs, contrast, require relatively minute 
quantities and time span two four weeks 
produce addiction 100 per cent 
its users. 

The dominant conception alcoholism to- 
day that disease, and Professor Jellinek 
highly individualistic manner here presents 
review and assessment the evidence for 
such claim. After admittedly sketchy but 
competent review the socio-cultural and 
economic factors involved, the author pro- 
schema that integrates sociological, psycho- 
logical, and physiological factors with great skill. 
The two major species alcoholism the author 
concerned with are what calls “gamma 
alcoholism” which entails (1) acquired increased 
tissue tolerance alcohol, (2) adaptive cell 
metabolism, (3) physical dependence and with- 
drawal symptoms, and (4) loss control; and 
“delta alcoholism” which manifests the first 
three characteristics above but instead “loss 
abstain.” 

The major portion the book given 
cogent analysis the problems loss 
control, abstention, craving, compulsion, toler- 
ance, habituation, sensitivity, susceptibility, and 
addiction; and polemic review the psy- 
chological and physio-pathological theories and 
hypotheses that support deny the illness 
conception alcoholism. Included here too 
pithy discussion the ethical and legal 
dimensions the definition alcoholism. 

the final chapter, the author presents the 
public image alcoholism, giving special at- 
tention not merely the American public 
and those special interest groups involved 
this problem, but also 
foreign countries. For the student alcoholism 
and social problems, this worthy contri- 
bution; and the sociologist science will 
doubt find interesting chronicle dis- 
ciplinary and cross-cultural differences re- 
search strategy. 

Howarp 

Ohio State University 


The Social Epidemiology Mental Disorders— 
Psychiatric Survey Texas. GARTLY 
Jaco. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1960. 228 pp. $3.50. 

The epidemiological study mental dis- 
order that does not stumble over one the 
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many technical problems this difficult field 
yet appear. Jaco’s study the incidence 
psychosis Texas goes important step 
beyond its predecessors but fails solve the 
most crucial these problems. 

Most incidence studies have relied 
pitalization their criterion who has be- 
come psychotic. there are any remaining 
doubts the inadequcy this procedure, 
this study should dispel them. For Jaco demon- 
strates that when you broaden your criterion 
include not only those people hospitalized 
but also those treated for psychosis psy- 
chiatrists private practice, substantially 
different picture the distribution psy- 
chosis the population emerges. 

even this picture sufficiently accurate for 
draw valid inferences? still not 
know about the psychotics who are not brought 
the attention psychiatrists. Jaco argues 
that there cannot many them, un- 
pal conclusions. But this essentially the 
argument that has often been used 
defend hospitalization the criterion psy- 
chosis; the argument much better when 
applied the new criterion? doubt it. Con- 
sider, for example, one Jaco’s principal 
conclusions, that rates psychosis are substan- 
tially lower for the Spanish-American popula- 
tion Texas than for the Anglos. know 
enough about the culture the Spanish-Amer- 
icans Texas rule out the likelihood that 
large proportion their mentaly ill are 
never treated psychiatrists? 

There are further technical problems, most 
which can attributed the author’s 
reliance readily available information, even 
when this inappropriate his purposes. 
addressing himself whether not the 
strains urban life are conducive func- 
tional psychosis, content employ the 
Census definition that 2,500 people are enough 
make place urban. considering diag- 
nostic differences the distribution psy- 
choses, uses the diagnoses made non- 
research psychiatrists the ordinary course 
their clinical practice, which are notoriously 
unreliable. examining the relationship 
occupation the incidence psychosis, 
deals only with the patients’ occupations 
the time they entered treatment; the cases 
pile the “unemployed” category, and the 
issue thoroughly confused. 

Despite these serious limitations, the book 
some respects model systematic 
analysis, especially the rigorous way Jaco 
controls eacn variable has found relevant 
proceeds examine the impact others. 
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And the study tells some useful things— 
principally, that rates psychiatric treatment 
for psychosis are higher for females than for 
males, for older than for younger people 
sexes, for Anglos than for Negroes, 
Spanish-Americans, for non-married than for 
married, for the most- 
than for those in-between. But Jaco appar- 
ently uninterested the import these find- 
ings for our understanding mental illness, 
psychiatric practice, the nature our 
society. 
National Institute Mental Health 


Handbook Social Gerontology: Societal As- 
Chicago, University Chicago Press, 
1960. xix, 770 pp. $10.00. 


Study Consumer Expenditures, Incomes, and 
Savings: Consumption Patterns the Aged. 
University Pennsylvania, 1960. xix, 304 
pp. price indicated. 


Society and Adjustment Old Age: Socio- 
logical Study the Attitude Society 
and the Adjustment the Aged. 
Transactions the Westermarck 
Society, Vol. Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 
1960. 129 pp. price indicated, paper. 


The expanding literature aging now has 
three new diverse offerings, each higk quality. 
The Handbook edited Clark Tibbitts 
the second three volumes sponsored The 
Inter-University Council Social Gerontology 
and mothered the fertile imagination 
Wilma Donahue (University Michigan). 
Together the three works (the other two deal- 
ing respectively with the psycho-biology 
aging and survey aging selected Euro- 
pean societies) attempt present encyclo- 
pedic account the physiological, psycho- 
logical, sociological, and medical aspects 
aging. This formidable task carried off with 
remarkable success many distinguished 
scholars and gerontological specialists. This 
volume, representing authors, divided 
into three parts: (1) The basis and theory 
societal aging; (2) the impact aging 
individual activities and social roles; and (3) 
aging and the reorganization society. The 
sociologist will find here rich mine theory, 
fact, and, surprising degree, constructive 
speculation. 

Although this reviewer found the Tibbitts 
volume exceptional throughout, certain chapters 
stand out for special mention. One Leo Sim- 


mons’ piece aging preindustrial societies; 
another Fred Cottrell’s discussion “low- 
energy” and “high-energy” societies; yet 
third Streib and Thompson’s analysis the 
older person the family. Contributions 
Donahue, Orbach, and Pollak retirement; 
Margaret Gordon income security; 
Richard Williams status and role; Maves 
religion; and Walter Vivrett housing 
are each comprehensive their respective 
areas. This extraordinarily good book, 
one that should read and used the hand- 
book intended be. 

Sidney Goldstein has given report based 
upon wider study consumer expenditure 
patterns. The current study was carried out 
the Wharton School Finance and Com- 
merce 1954 from data provided 
Department Labor study 12,500 families 
cities during 1951. Many well-known 
phenomena (the longer life expectancy 
women, the low income status the aged, the 
high proportion aged women who are not 
members families, etc.) are here eloquently 
re-confirmed. The main contributions this 
work are suggestions the order that gen- 
eral, older people accommodate expenditures 
available income; that the aged spend less 
for food than younger people although the 
aged spend greater proportion income for 
food than younger people; that housing 
disproportionately high expenditures while 
furnishings are low, etc. One suggested con- 
clusion merits special attention: im- 
provement both the health and the financial 
position the aged population would result 
from any plan which the participation 
older [persons], and especially those with low 
income, some system health insurance 
could expanded beyond the relatively low 
level that exists today.” (p. 159). 

The book replete with facts and data, and 
careful statements which avoid overgeneraliza- 
tions and tend toward understatement. 
worthy effort which should widely read. 

For those already familiar with the Cornell 
aging studies, Faina Jyrkila’s little volume will 
interesting extension. This report based 
upon the “Elmira study” aging carried out 
the Social Science Research Center Cor- 
nell University 1952. The hypothesis tested 
that “role expectations have direct effect 
upon the image self held the person, 
that the accepted self-image results from the 
society’s attitudes expectations.” (p. 42). 
Beginning with the premise that American at- 
titudes toward old age are generally negative, 
found that such attitudes are accepted 
older Americans function age. Those 
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who feel deprived tend accept the negative 
attitudes, particularly around the critical age 
70. finding particular interest that 
resistance the negative valuation aging 
lowest the low socio-economic group. 

one were try find fault with this 
report—and research report—it only 
style presentation. The translation leaves 
something desired sentence structure. 
But the major difficulty the attempt pack 
too much technical data too little space. Fre- 
quent mention made data from other 
studies, but comparative tables are lacking. 
There also index. Despite these details, 
the essence the study sound and interest- 
ing, the scholarship meticulous. 

BERNARD KUTNER 

Yeshiva University 


Human Ecology and Health: Introduction 
for Administrators. Epwarp 
(Preliminary edition titled, Background for 
the Study Public Health and Medical Ad- 
ministration). New York: Macmillan Co.; 
Galt, Ontario: Brett-Macmillan, 1960. xviii, 
334 pp. $7.75. 

Dr. Rogers notes the preface, “There 
appear very few recent works that are 
comprehensively addressed the ecologic ap- 


proach health. the other hand, there 
increasing evidence recognition the im- 
portance ecologic thinking many scien- 
tific reports dealing with the etiology vari- 
ous types illness, especially the chronic 


diseases and mental illness.” This textbook 
was developed response student needs 
encountered the author teaching courses 
public health administration. Readers who 
may have seen preliminary edition this 
book (under the title Background for the Study 
Public Health and Medical Administration) 
will find that the cloth-bound version follows 
the same general format with some newer data, 
and that the earlier title was more accurately 
descriptive its contents. 

The text itself, consisting 178 pages— 
and containing and figures—is 
divided into three parts. Part 
Background”) devotes 100 pages such topics 
population growth, distribution, and compo- 
sition (age, sex, color, marital status, educa- 
tion, employment status, etc.), with only pass- 
ing attention problems public health. The 
data are drawn almost exclusively from the 
United States, and the treatment essentially 
descriptive rather than analytical. 

Part purports provide statistical por- 
trayal “The Health Status the Popu- 
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lation the United States,” but depends 
heavily upon vital statistics, rather than draw- 
ing upon morbidity surveys. Birth rates and 
life expectation are treated “measurements 
with positive health focus,” and various death 
rates are treated “measurements with 
negative health focus.” short, there little 
distinguish from the “demographic back- 
ground” contained Part Part III sets out 
“An Ecologic Approach the Concept 
Health and that rather provocative, 
but its suffers from extreme brevity. 

Finally, Part “an embryonic reader,” 
consisting brief excerpts from writers 
population (ranging from Malthus 
Richard Meier), supplemented notes 
variety topics (including everything from 
the direct method standardization the 
organization the National Health Sur- 
vey), and additional tables and four 
figures. 

Sociologists seeking comprehensive eco- 
logical approach problems health will not 
find this volume, valuable may 
for classroom purposes situations where li- 
brary facilities are inadequate. The descriptive 
demographic materials that take most 
Parts and are more thoroughly covered 
such volumes Lynn Smith’s Funda- 
mentals Population Study, and ecological 
concepts are employed with somewhat greater 
Health, and Jacques May, The Ecology 
Human Disease. 

SCHNORE 

University Wisconsin 


Redistribution 
Growth, United States 1870-1950: 
Analyses Economic Change. 
Kuznets, ANN RATNER MILLER, and 
ARD EASTERLIN. Introduction 
SwAINE Philadelphia, Pa.: American 
Philosophical Society, 1960. xiv, 289 pp. 
$5.00. 


When the first volume the University 
Pennsylvania’s Study Population Redistri- 
bution and Economic Growth the United 
States appeared 1957, was welcomed 
milestone demographic analysis. Its evalu- 
ation methodological techniques 
ticularly its wealth reference tables mi- 
gration, labor force, manufacturing, and income 
have already proven great value other 
demographic studies. The monographs that 
compose the second volume the study attest 
the significance and usefulness the ma- 
terials contained the first. 
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The volume opens with brief introduction 
Dorothy Thomas, devoted Jargely 
discussion the rationale underlying the vari- 
ous measures used ascertain concentration 
and redistribution economic activities and 
structure. The body the volume consists 
four sections. Miller’s paper “Labor Force 
Trends and Differentials” meticulously docu- 
ments the increased participation females 
the labor force, the decline the participa- 
tion both old and young males and the 
proportion agricultural workers, and the 
proportional increase the labor force 
manufacturing, trade and finance, and services 
and public administration. judged both 
participation rates and industrial distribution, 
the general trends suggest convergence state 
patterns between 1870 and 1950. 

“The Redistribution Manufacturing,” 
Easterlin shows the tendency toward reduction 
the degree geographical concentration 
manufacturing production relation both 
population and income, and the added tendency 
for production characteristics converge, al- 
though only the more recent decades. Eco- 
nomic convergence also evidenced East- 
erlin’s second presentation, “Regional Growth 
Income: Long Term Tendencies, 

The first three sections this report are 
organized independently each other. Simon 
Kuznets’ “The Changing Distribution and 
Structure Economic Activity” therefore 
welcome and fitting final selection the 
volume, for here the detailed descriptions and 
analyses the preceding selections give way 
more general insights based partially 
materials the Miller and Easterlin analyses 
and partially data from other sources. 

Together, these analyses confirm the high 
expectations expressed following publication 
the first volume. the same time, the 
authors agree, much the interpretation must 
remain speculative until completion the 
analyses Volume III the relation between 
economic growth and population redistribution. 

GOLDSTEIN 

Brown University 


Demographic and Economic Change De- 
veloped Countries: Conference the 
Universities-National Bureau Committee for 
Economic Research. the 
ton University Press, 1960. ix, 536 pp. $12.00. 
Demography owes much its early develop- 

ment students economics, and population 

questions occupied central place the doc- 
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trines classical economics. Gradually, how- 
ever, most economists lost interest the 
Malthusian controversy and shifted their atten- 
tion away from population other problems. 
result, the contact between economics and 
demography became sporadic and tenuous, par- 
ticularly the United States. This regret- 
table since the two disciplines have much 
contribute each other. encouraging, 
therefore, note recent effort under the dis- 
tinguished sponsorship the National Bureau 
Economic Research bring together experts 
from both disciplines for exchange views. 

The volume under review reports the pro- 
ceedings the conference interrelations 
demographic and economic change in- 
dustrialized countries held Princeton De- 
cember, 1958. The conference focused primarily 
the influence economic factors fer- 
tility and mortality the one hand, and the 
influence population change economic 
variables the other. order limit the 
scope the discussions manageable pro- 
portions, local population changes, well 
causes and consequences population changes 
underdeveloped areas, were omitted from 
consideration. Even so, the papers range over 
wide area, and some are highly technical. 
Ansley Coale points out the introduction, 
there will few readers indeed who can master 
equally the specialized demographic techniques, 
the different economic theories, and the econo- 
metric procedures employed 
authors. 

The book divided into two parts, preceded 
Coale’s lucid introduction which de- 
scribes what the conference was about, without, 
however, trying summarize the views the 
participants. Part contains nine papers de- 
voted the analysis population change 
such and assessment its causes. 
industrialized countries, variations fertility 
are more crucial determining population 
changes than are variations mortality. The 
main emphasis these nine papers there- 
fore fertility. Several papers are summaries 
recent fertility trends and evaluations 
current fertility research. Although competent 
and authoritative, they offer little that new 
those who are familiar with demographic 
research. Some the other papers, however, 
report original research great interest. These 
include ingenious method developed 
Norman Ryder for translating period fertility 
rates into cohort fertility measures. The pro- 
cedure will greatly facilitate estimates com- 
pleted fertility from incomplete cohort data. 
particular interest this reviewer also 
Dudley Kirk’s careful investigation the in- 
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fluence business cycles marriage and birth 
rates. Kirk demonstrates that the often ob- 
served correlation between economic fluctua- 
tions and fluctuatons births represents short- 
range covariations deviations basic 
trends but that business cycles not cause 
any major changes long-term fertility trends. 
“The surface waves are indeed much influenced 
economic fluctuations, but the underlying 
tide appears independent and sur- 
prisingly stable force.” 

The seven papers Part attempt 
assess the effects population change 
number economic variables, such output, 
productivity, demand for food and services, 
prices, level employment, labor supply, and 
natural resources. This reviewer not 
position evaluate critically most these 
papers, but shares the feeling expressed 
one discussant that some the research re- 
ported here apparently stems 
originally designed measure only relation- 
ships among economic variables, which demo- 
graphic factors may have been added 
afterthought. Nevertheless, some conclusions 
formulated Coale are worth noting. High 
fertility industrialized country, where low 
mortality can assumed, leads fast popu- 
lation growth. This stimulates demand and 
generates persistent pressures toward inflation 
and high levels employment. But faster 
growth also requires more investment 
time when the pressure for consumption in- 
creased because there are more dependents per 
earner. Thus, high fertility exerts upward 
pressure the proportion income devoted 
consumption and tends depress the pro- 
portion diverted for investment. The result 
sort paradox: high fertility stimulates 
demand but tends reduce productivity per 
capita. 

Each the sixteen papers accompanied 
comments prepared advance one 
two discussants. Some these comments are 
extensive and original enough qualify 
independent papers, and some were sufficiently 
critical elicit replies the authors. This 
active give and take, more prominent among 
economists than among demographers, makes 
for stimulating reading. 

Kurt 

Brown University 


Overpopulation: Catholic View. 
New York: Paulist Press (Paulist 
Fathers), 1960. pp. .75, paper. 

This well-written little paperback at- 
tempt present the world population problem 


with reason and balance and offer solutions 
consistent with Catholic doctrine. presum- 
ably authoritative text, published the 
Paulist Press (Missionary Society St. Paul) 
and with the imprimatur Cardinal Spellman, 
which officially declares that the book “free 
doctrinal moral error.” 

Monsignor Kelly accepts the fact world 
population problem and states that “we dare 
not underestimate its seriousness.” (p. 28). The 
book not just tract; the language clear 
and forceful but without the hyperbole and 
colorful language that often weaken the case 
the population alarmists. Monsignor Kelly deals 
seriously and calmly with what admits 
very difficult and durable problem. 

Non-Catholic readers will find much agree 
with Monsignor Kelly’s insistence the re- 
sponsibilities well-to-do nations help the 
less-favored ones. Few would disagree with his 
belief (which rather gratuitously denies 
“contraceptionists”) that the problems the 
underdeveloped areas will not solved 
single approach such family regulation, but 
only many approaches including education, 
maximum efforts promote agricultural and 
industrial development, and international migra- 
tion, well family limitation when justified 
“medical, eugenic, economical, social 
reasons.” (p. 28). 

Many, perhaps most, non-Catholic readers 
will part company with Monsignor Kelly the 
specific restrictions places the practice 
family limitation. follows Catholic author- 
ity his insistence delayed marriage and 
periodic continence the only “licit” methods 
family limitation. difficult imagine 
that these methods will effective checking 
the burgeoning population growth the under- 
developed areas the crucial years immedi- 
ately ahead. 

The Population Council 


Metropolis 1985: Interpretation the Find- 
ings the New York Metropolitan Region 
Study. VERNON. Foreword 
Epwarp Mason. Cambridge, Mass.: Harv- 
ard University Press, 1960. xiii, 252 pp. $5.00. 


this final, ninth volume reporting the New 
York Metropolitan Region Study, Raymond 
Vernon concludes that the 22-county region may 
expected add some 8.6 million residents 
between 1955 and 1985, bringing the region’s 
population whooping 23.7 million. Employ- 
ment will expand from 6.2 9.5 million. While 
these stark quantitative projections are impor- 
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tant final distillations this major study, 
the full qualitative discussion the character 
metropolitan growth that provides the most 
generalizable and valuable contribution. 

Metropolis 1985 analyzes trends the nature 
and spatial patterning economic activities 
and households the region, particularly during 
the past years. This paves the way for final 
projection employment and population for 
the next years. Generally, the approach has 
been first establish the over-all character and 
level employment and population and then 
examine the trends spatial distribution 
within the region. 

The heart this book lies its appraisal 
the relative countervailing influences (1) the 
New York region’s average growth rates and 
(2) the region’s seemingly inevitable slippage 
competitively many other rapidly growing 
metropolitan areas. New York, with its great 
advantages the nation’s foremost nucleation 
external economies, may expected at- 
tract and hold economic activities that benefit 
from face-to-face contacts, from access top- 
level and specialized intelligence, and from ac- 
cess specialized markets, services, subcon- 
tractors, and labor pools. Many office activities 
—finance and headquarters offices particular 
—fall this category. Far more important 
amount employment involved are diverse 
manufacturing activities, such 
printing, textiles, and metal fabrication. 

Offsetting these attractions, many other 
metropolitan areas are coming offer external 
economies formerly rather more monopolized 
New York. Other ports have come strongly, 
skilled labor reserves have become available 
other centers, and specialized services and grow- 
ing markets are increasingly provided other 
metropolitan centers. The airplane and the truck 
are seen allowing activities locate smaller 
metropolitan areas and yet enjoy ready access 
New York other major metropolitan 
centers required. 

The research team projected separately the 
likely population based natural increase alone 
and the likely employment based New York’s 
probable relation national economic forecasts 
and the servicing local market needs. 
From the employment forecasts were derived 
estimates the population that would needed 
fill these jobs. The difference between the 
independent population projection and the popu- 
lation derived from the employment projection 
provides direct clues the likely direction 
and value net migration into out the 
region. Vernon foresees turning point the 
New York Metropolitan Region’s long-term at- 


traction employment center, that from 
1965 onwards the net migration flow will 
slow down and even reverse itself.” (p. 211). 

reviewing the general character growth 
for the region, have necessarily omitted dis- 
cussion internal trends spatial distribution. 
Briefly, the author foresees continuing and 
strong outward movement employment and 
population, with complementary importance 
the region’s center Manhattan. 

Vernon clearly deserves great credit for lucidly 
presenting and interweaving the many con- 
siderations. Max Hall, the Editorial Director for 
the series, commended for keeping all 
the volumes the highly readable class. 
But trying keep mind readership 
public officials, civic leaders, and experts 
many fields, some parts the methodology have 
not been fully presented some social 
scientists might wish. The technical supplement, 
Projection Metropolis, may well satisfy 
this otherwise unmet expectation. Substantial 
parts the rationale behind the analyses and 
projections are more fully covered previous 
volumes (particularly, this reviewer feels, 
Lichtenberg’s One-Tenth Nation). 

University California, Berkeley 


Aspetti del Processo Addatamento 
Gruppo Rurali Assunti una Grande 
Industria Dell’Emilia-Romagno. Do- 
MENICO Bologna, Italy: Centro 
Studi Sociali Amministrativi, 1960. vii, 
pp. price indicated, paper. 


The rapid industrialization parts Italy 
stepping the pace rural-to-urban mi- 
gration and creating the phenomenon peas- 
ants commuting daily from their rural homes 
work. Gandolfi has studied 
quences this four-year-old factory 
2,600 employees the province 
Romagno. The workers’ behavior the factory 
quite different according their geographical 
and occupational backgrounds. The former 
small-farm owners, who their former occu- 
pations enjoyed some economic initiative and 
moderate standard living, are more sensi- 
tive the difficulties factory work. the 
other hand, the former farm workers (usually 
employed only part-time) and sharecroppers 
are much more adjusted the factory and are 
more satisfied with their new jobs. The latter 
are much more certain about staying 
factory workers, whereas the former farm 
owners are not sure. 

Other factors associated with favorable ad- 
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justment the factory are young age and hill 
country origin. (The latter poor farming 
country, which the migrants have been glad 
leave.) This least true the beginning 
the factory job. Later, new patterns be- 
havior and attitudes become evident, which are 
more function experience the job and 
more basic personality characteristics. 
first, the new factory job itself means upward 
mobility; later the workers become more con- 
cerned about social and occupational improve- 
ment. The change seems occur about 7-8 
months after starting the new job. For the next 
year two, the workers seek improve their 
position (e.g., attending vocational evening 
school). Apparently after that, unsuccessful 
getting promotion, they seem cynical 
frustrated about the factory job. This the 
period when workers begin oppose manage- 
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ment, and are ripe for unionization and joining 
left-wing parties. not much that the 
workers accept the Communist program they 
feel need protest against their jobs. 
the factory studied, wages are low, the work 
heavy, and management highly directive and 
imposes rigorous routines. 

The study based observation and exam- 
ination documents rather than system- 
atic questionnaire survey. Still, the author 
seems objective and cautious. believe 
the findings have some relevance for the 
American South, where rapid rural-to-urban 
factory migration also now going on. this 
parallel has validity, the time for unionizing 
the workers years after they have mi- 
grated, not right away. 

ARNOLD 

University Minnesota 
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Traité Sociologie: Tome Second. Edited 
Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires France, 1960. vi, 466 pp. NF, 
paper. 

ume sociology,” the first volume 
which appeared earlier and was not available for 
this review. The Table Contents 
included the close the present volume, lists 
main sections 150-page Introduction var- 
ious topics “methodology,” history soci- 
ology, and similar matters; 100-page section 
the problems general sociology, written 
the editor; section 90-odd pages the 
problems social morphology; section 
similar length the problems economic soci- 
ology; and section industrial sociology. 
The present volume contains sections politi- 
cal sociology, the principal branches culture 
(oeuvres civilisation), collective psychology 
and social psychology, and problems the rela- 
tions between the so-called “archaic” (or “prim- 
itive”) societies and the historical societies. 

The work symposium, containing contri- 
butions eighteen different authors, and, 
usually the case with publications this char- 
acter, the individual contributions differ greatly 
character and (in the opinion the present 
writer) excellence. number them consist 
essentially brief review the history the 
topic, followed systematic “exposition” 
which the authors have attempted define the 
fundamental concepts the field and relate 


them each other. few the chapters, for 
example that written Professor Henri Levy- 
Bruhl “Problems Criminal Sociology,” 
specific research methods and techniques have 
been ably discussed. The chapters contributed 
Maurice Duverger, Goguel, and 
Georges Dupeux the section political soci- 
ology seemed the writer excellent. The 
space allotted this review does not permit 
detailed comments other sections. 

American students possessing some facility 
the French language should find this volume 
(and, presumably, its predecessor) interesting 
exhibit contemporary French sociology. 
may significant that many men occupying 
university positions designated for other sub- 
jects were willing contribute general 
treatise sociology, published under that title. 
Most them give evidence considerable 
familiarity with the existing literature, including 
that published the United States. 

University Virginia 


Mass Communications: Book Readings. Ed- 
ited Revised Edition. 
Urbana, University Illinois Press, 1960. 
xi, 695 pp. $6.50. 


Like all effective communicators, Professor 
Schramm responsive feedback. When Mass 
Communications first appeared ten years ago, 
the author hoped would terminal pioneer- 
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ing effort that would stimulate scholars write 
integrated text the subject. Such book 
has not appeared. its absence, the present 
revision was undertaken response the con- 
tinuing demand for the first edition now out 
print. Perhaps the next ten years the inte- 
grated text will written. The sharp insight 
the brief introductions the eight parts this 
book, along with the author’s vast experience 
stimulating, organizing, and conducting research, 
make hopeful that will accept his own chal- 
lenge and write the book that will satisfy the 
sophisticated appetites for synthesis that are 
emerging from steady diet selected read- 
ings. Schramm has consistently demonstrated 
the technical competence, the digestive capacity, 
and the communicative clarity requisite for that 
task. 

The present revision continues present 
articles from many disciplines, but also reflects 
the growth research mass communications 
sociology. About one-third the revision 
new material. Five articles from the first edition 
are omitted, but fourteen new ones are added 
the thirty-two “classics” that are retained. About 
half the new ones are written sociologists. 
Thus papers Elihu Katz, Kurt and Gladys 
Lang, Daniel Lerner, Adorno, and Leo 
Bogart are added those already included 
Lazarsfeld, Merton, Park, Wirth, etc., that 
now approximately one-third the total text 
has been prepared sociologists. 

Much the new material, some dealing 
with important developments television, the 
mass media organizations, and international 
communication studies, presented under two 
new Structure and Function 
Mass Communication” and the “Responsibility 
for Mass Communications.” The six sections re- 
tained from the first edition organize articles 
around the old “Who says What Whom with 
what Effects?” conceptualization which stresses 
the communicator’s view the mass communi- 
cative process. This orientation being modified 
current sociological studies diffusion and 
the analysis uses and gratifications mass 
media consumption. Such research, somewhat 
minimized the present revision, appears 
unlocking important new areas mass media 
effectiveness asking: “In mass communica- 
tion, who gets what from whom, what means, 
and what does with it?” The development 
this focus could even accelerate the need for 
another revised reader long before another ten 
years has passed. And certainly would bring 
closer sociology mass communication. 

University Washington 


Sociology: The Study Social Systems. 
Duncan London: University 
Tutorial Press, 1959. ix, 174 pp. 11s.6d. 


While introductory textbooks sociology 
abound the United States, those specifically 
concerned with our discipline are still quite rare 
Britain. For this reason alone, the publica- 
tion Duncan Mitchell’s little volume, should 
viewed welcome sight. 

Like his counterparts this side the 
Atlantic, Mitchell has used rather standard 
formula for presenting overview the field. 
His book divided into three sections: in- 
roduction the history and theory sociology, 
the principal social institutions simple socie- 
ties, and analysis complex societies. 

After brief history sociology and its 
European roots, there are capsule comments 
the historicism Comte, Hegel, and Marx; 
the evolutionary theories Spencer; and the 
comparative method Hobhouse. These are 
followed discussion the contributions 
Durkheim, Weber, and Simmel. There also 
fleeting reference twentieth-century social 
study America and the United Kingdom. 

The second chapter deals with the major 
conceptual tools the trade, save for the con- 
cept culture which nowhere discussed. 
make his concepts more meaningful the 
reader, Mitchell adds chapter entitled, 
Rural Social System,” which summarizes 
the research Arensberg and Kimball conducted 
County Clare the west Eire. 

The following major sections are then de- 
voted analyses social institutions. the 
first, non-literate societies, kinship and mar- 
riage, law and political systems, beliefs and 
rituals are discussed. the second, industrial 
societies, social stratification, large scale or- 
ganization and bureaucracy, education, and, once 
again, kinship and the family are considered. 

While similar form many books its 
kind, Mitchell’s work has three features that 
make rather distinctive. The first heavy 
dependence upon the structural orientation 
the British social anthropologists (One-fourth 
the book devoted discussion family 
structure). The second the almost exclusive 
use African data collected British anthro- 
pologists illustrate the diversified patterns 
familial, legal, and ritual life found among non- 
literate peoples. The final the purposeful re- 
liance the last section upon descriptions 
British social structure “to redress the 
balance some extent for respect text- 
books there present heavy weighting 
favour America.” 

The value this book lies not its utility 
text—it far too brief and leaves too 
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many questions unanswered—but its judicious 
use anthropological materials frequently over- 
looked American writers introductory 
sociology texts. 
Smith College 


Edition. New York: Thomas Crowell, 1960. 
xxiv, 907 pp. $4.25, paper. 

Principles Sociology: Reader Theory 
and Younc and Ray- 
MOND Mack. New York: American Book Co., 
1960. 344 pp. $3.75, paper. 

Both these volumes contain collections 
readings, compiled for contrasting purposes. 
The collection Schuler and his associates 
terest and value students sociology 
generally, not primarily for students majoring 
sociology nor for prospective professional 
sociologists.” The inclusion articles from 
popular periodicals such topics Orson 
Welles’ men from Mars broadcast and competi- 
tive toothpaste advertising, balanced with Mer- 
ton’s manifest and latent function discussion, 
Linton’s and Role,” and the like, makes 
for high level utility the introductory 
survey level. contrast, the Young-Mack col- 
lection purposely avoids popular treatments 
sociologically relevant materials striving for 
“papers which are either models research pro- 
cedure substantial contributions middle- 
range theory.” The latter volume will most 
useful courses above the introductory level 
where the focus upon methodology theory. 

After the difficulties selection and sequence 
have been met, the central problem facing any 
author compiling group readings the 
nature the passages introducing individual 
articles sections. The alternative either 
extended theoretical exposition which clues the 
student the relationship the articles 
given area sociology, brief abstract 
the articles with some biographical information 
the author. Both approaches have their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The former helps 
the student gain sense unity when read- 
ing diverse materials. However, the instructor 
may find the theoretical framework relied upon 
incompatible with his own with that the 
basic course text. assigns the readings, 
must turn “correct” the introductions. The 
latter alternative permits the instructor as- 
sign the readings sequence geared specifically 
the theoretical organization his course, but 
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leaves him with the responsibility creating the 
necessary unifying framework. Both these 
volumes tend toward the “uncommitted” pres- 
entation; that is, the introductory passages allow 
for wide variety interpretations the se- 
lections themselves. For this reason the collec- 
tions will justifiably successful under- 
graduate teaching aids. However, let noted 
that there still place for the “committed” 
collection (as witnessed the continued popu- 
larity Wilson and Kolb’s Sociological Analy- 
sis), and hoped that the success 
such volumes those under review here will 
not mean the disappearance the other type 
from publishers’ lists. 
WILKINSON 
University Massachusetts 


The Impact Educational Television. Edited 
Selected Studies from 
the Research Sponsored the National 
Educational Television and Radio Center. 
Foreword Hupson. Urbana, 
Ill.: University Illinois Press, 1960. viii, 
247 pp. $5.00 


Containing examples the best research 
done far both community and classroom 
utilization educational television, this book 
provides excellent introduction anyone 
interested educational television’s impact and 
making decisions about its future use. 
with all fields recently opened research, the 
emphasis here description, and one sus- 
pects that this reinforced the authors’ 
belief that educational television must still 
“sold.” 

Some the papers, especially those 
Geiger and Sokol and Kumata, indicate that 
sophisticated hypothesis-testing now possible. 
Illustrative are the hypotheses developed 
the Boston study the role the family 
milieu television viewing and the possible 
incompatibility television viewing for en- 
tertainment and for education. Even though 
given inconclusive post facto tests, they il- 
luminate areas which warrant further attention. 

Articles the section “Educational Tele- 
vision the Classroom” contrast the desire 
earlier research demonstrate the useful- 
ness television for instruction with the more 
recent theoretical inquiries. Barrow’s conclud- 
ing article, incorporating both communications 
and information theory, harbinger 
second stage research field which 
now has unsuccessfully attempted stand 
alone. 

GOLDSTEIN 

University Oregon 
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The Sociology Social Problems. 
Horton and Geratp Second 
Edition. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1960. 678 pp. $6.50. 


Under the editorship John Cuber, this 
book well written and reads easily. The 
weakest point the book its theoretical ap- 
proach. too limited and applied with too 
great rigidity, adding little the book 
whole since cannot be, not, applied 
equally fruitfully all chapters. For example, 
the chapter “Religious Problems and Con- 
flicts” disposes the social disorganization 
point view just over one page. One also 
finds the same weakness the treatment 
other theoretical concepts. Too often they are 
excessively watered down, the case 
cultural lag which misleadingly presented 
and, then, forgotten—all one short para- 
graph. Finally, one last example, Burgess’ 
concentric zone theory included almost 
though Maurice Davie, Homer Hoyt, and 
Walter Firey had never existed. 

The book attempts present solutions for 
the problems under discussion rather than re- 
stricting itself anlysis. Despite the bias this 
implies, generally creditable job done. 
valuable chapter “The Interpretation 
Data” included, are one two others sel- 
dom found books this sort: “Social-Class 
Problems” and “Population Problems: National 
and International.” the whole, for those 
who must teach the standard social problems 
course, this book will serve well. 


Adelphi College 


Little Rock, U.S.A.: Materials for Analysis. 
Edited and JANE Cas- 
Recorp. San Francisco, Calif.: Chand- 
ler Publishing Co., 1960. viii, 338 pp. $2.25, 
paper. 

Little Rock, U.S.A. documentary. Events 
Little Rock, and those outside which affected 
Little Rock from the Supreme Court’s decision 
school desegregation the opening the 
school year September 1960, are presented 
official documents and press reports. Edi- 
torial comment and public statements ac- 
tors and observers are quoted show the wide 
range public opinion regarding the issues 
and the events. There comment the 
editors, and the selection material appears 
completely without bias. The aim 
simply provide the material convenient 
form for analysis. 

There little doubt that the Little Rock 
affair immensely significant not for 
school desegregation, but for national unity 


and, through the wide publicity received, for 
the image America abroad. The editors con- 
sider the “most important single occurrence 
the region during the 1950’s.” Their aim 
provide wide-lens view the Little Rock 
drama its various dimensions—political, 
judicial, economic, ideological, psychological, 
social, religious, and moral.” 

For the casual reader sobering ex- 
perience follow this fast-moving drama with 
much greater continuity and completeness 
information than most were able 
from press reports the time. For classroom 
use, furnishes wealth material for 
“case analysis” change and resistance 
change, and the many ramifications the 
current national crisis which centers the 
American South. 

University Oregon 


The Alcoholic Psychoses: Demographic As- 
pects Midcentury New York State. 
BENJAMIN New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale Center Alcohol Studies, 1960. ix, 
pp. $2.00, paper. 

This booklet extends for the alcoholic 
psychoses the demographic study mental 
illness for which Malzberg has become noted. 
The data are largely confined hospital ad- 
missions New York State, including both 
public and private institutions. Although con- 
siderate variable reporting practices, Malz- 
berg does not discuss the relations the alco- 
holic psychoses alcoholism general. 

Attention focussed standardized rates 
estimating trends and comparing social 
categories. The findings showing marked differ- 
ences alcoholic psychoses according age, 
sex, marital status, urbanization, and ethnicity 
will surprise few sociologists. Yet they lend 
substance claims for the reality such 
differences. Students class should note the 
inverse relations these psychoses indices 
standing. Unfortunately, the question dif- 
ferential genesis various classes strata 
cannot answered Malzberg’s data. How- 
ever, the case for ethnicity strengthened: 
analysis parentage and nativity indicates 
that ethnic cultures give rise over the span 
generations distinctive, though moderately 
fluctuating, rates alcoholic psychoses. 

The import this work lies the support 
gives the assumption that sociocultural 
factors greatly influence the alcoholic psy- 
choses. sociologists, will useful 
locating symptoms breakdown particular 
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parts the social order and defining series 
genuinely sociological problems for investi- 
gation. 
SNYDER 
Southern Illinois University 


Capital Punishment. Edited Grant 
McCLELLAN. The Reference Shelf, Vol. 32, 
No. New York: Wilson Co., 1961. 
180 pp. $2.50. 


This useful little reference book designed 
for high school and lower-division college stu- 
dents. consists excerpts from articles, 
speeches, and other materials tied together 
with editorial comments. The material 
ordered into four sections, including descrip- 
tive one the past and present status the 
death penalty throughout the world. The others 
deal with the arguments advocates and 
abolitionists, public attitudes the death 
penalty, and alternatives capital punishment. 
The book does good job showing the dis- 
parate frames reference involved debates 
about the death penalty. particular, the re- 
tributive attitude given careful attention. 
This work could read with profit those 
persons who assume that all right-thinking men 
must against capital punishment. Present 
attitudes favoring the death penalty are not 


simply the result ignorance the empirical 
evidence, which seems show that the death 
penalty not deterrent homicides. 
Don 
San Francisco State College 


When Children Must Committed: Proposals 
for Diversified System Facilities. 
ALFRED KAHN. New York: Citizen’s Com- 
mittee for Children New York, 1960. 
pp. $1.00, paper. 

This report proposes immediate and long 
range plans for diversified institutional pro- 
gram for adjudicated delinquents New York 
State. The author careful, however, point 
out that this not call for increased 
use institutions the treatment children.” 
Instead, call made for more formal 
to-one” individual and group therapy. doing 
this, Kahn appropriately cognizant the 
fact that all elements the [institu- 
environment should contribute re- 
habilitation. Treatment limited school 
hours clinical appointments succeed.” 
Besides recommendations general policy and 
planning measures, the statement includes 
series relevant specific proposals. 

The strength this report its heavy em- 
phasis properly utilizing the “peer culture” 
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and “milieu therapy” conjunction with the 
clinical team psychiatrist, psychologist, and 
social worker. recommends general principles 
and practices for the institutional treatment 
delinquents that also have relevance beyond the 
boundaries New York State. 
Lewis YABLONSKY 
University Massachusetts 


Socio-Psychological Study School Vandal- 
ism: Project directed NATHAN GOLDMAN. 
Final Report, July, 1959. U.S. Depart- 
ment Health, Education and Welfare, 
Office Education Contract No. SAE 181. 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Research 
Institute, 1959. 156 pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

This study presents some evidence that sev- 
eral social variables are associated with van- 
dalism secondary schools. Although the re- 
search design had many limitations, the study 
provides valuable data neighborhood fac- 
tors, school morale, personnel relations, atti- 
tudes teachers and students, and other fac- 
tors that may relate school vandalism. The 
careless presentation, inadequate statistical 
analyses, and the absence systematic theo- 
retical orientation confuse what should have 
been concise report significant research. 

This mimeographed report project sup- 
ported the Cooperative Research section 
the U.S. Office Education appears 
preliminary draft rather than final report 
identified. The careful researcher will ques- 
tion the self-selected sample teachers and 
the practice analyzing relationships between 
damage ratings and numerous qualitative vari- 
ables calculating from one four rank order 
correlation coefficients selected portions 
each contingency table. Mimeographed mono- 
graphs can attractive well readable, 
but the patchwork quality this report al- 
most makes unreadable well unattrac- 
tive. 

The inadequate statistical analysis leads one 
question the conclusions. This reviewer’s ob- 
servation the tables and few sign tests in- 
dicate that the general conclusions may sup- 
ported the data. unfortunate that Dr. 
Goldman and his associates did not analyze and 
present the data the reader could accept the 
conclusions with some confidence. 

Sociologists have much contribute 
analysis human behavior educational in- 
stitutions. This study could well have been 
one these contributions, but the sloppy analy- 
sis and presentation greatly limits its value. 
Perhaps our colleagues “education” will over- 
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look this report their anticipation signifi- 
cant work the field. 
Michigan State University 


Summerhill: Approach Child 
New York: Hart Publishing Co., 
1960. xxiv, 392 pp. $5.75. 


This aphoristic and anecdotal account 
early progressive school experiment England 
comes out the past, like ghost the 
Neill, who gives his own account his famous 
school and his philospohy about child rear- 
ing, one those rare charismatic personali- 
ties who are able invent and maintain unique 
institutions counter-pointed the emphases 
and excesses their age. document, 
raw material for analysis rather than any- 
thing that can taken its face value. Neill 
seems sublimely unaware that his school 
which children were encouraged maintain 
free and uninhibited attitude towards sexuality, 
and all other prohibited areas our culture, 
without indulging forbidden adolescent het- 
erosexual relations, has substituted over- 
whelming loyalty the school for the other 
restraining sanctions which inveighs against. 

Many his ideas have been accepted today 
the audience whom the book directed: 
telling children the truth about sex, encourag- 
ing them follow their own interests study- 
ing, adapting programs children instead 
children programs. fact those who are 
Neill’s counterparts today, are busily en- 
gaged rebelling against contentless freedom 
and over-emphasis emotional adjustment 
the expense the intellectual life was 
rebelling against prudery, cruelty, academic 
curricula, and religious orthodoxy the 1920’s. 

historical document, the book will 
read with interest. There are, however, two 
dangers: that will set off wave uncritical 
behavior among new class parents just 
emerging into literate interest pedagogy; 
and that because the pendulum has swung 
far, the essential positive contribution the 
book, the belief the strength the self- 
regulated child, will lost. 

MEAD 

Museum Natural History 


Population and Society: Introduction Social 
Morphology. 
Press, 1960. 207 pp. $4.50. 


This book translation French volume 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


first published 1938 under the title Mor- 
phologie Sociale. Its translators state that 
represents systematic outline genuine 
sociology population, and the claim cer- 
tainly justified. Halbwachs, student Durk- 
heim, was instrumental the delineation 
the field social morphology, and this volume 
constitutes attempt draw together the 
major theoretical elements this subdivision 
sociology into unified system. 

The focus upon the social consequences 
variations form societies. Halbwachs 
conceived form essentially the “physical 
structure groups and populations,” showing 
the influence Durkheim’s conception 
“dynamic density” revealed his principle 
that “social life can affected only the 
number those who participate effectively 
it.” The author goes some lengths stress 
that mere numbers and physical densities 
human populations are but the starting points 
for legitimate sociological demography; the 
primary task show the relationships be- 
tween morphological factors and the psycho- 
logical factors underlying “social life, which it- 
self consists entirely concepts and attitudes.” 
This concern illustrated specifically each 
the three chapters Part devoted 
religious, political, and economic morphology. 
Part consideration the components 
demographic structure—urbanization, repro- 
duction rates, sex ratios, and the like—from 
this point view. 

This volume welcome addition demo- 
graphic theoretical formulations English, but 
also has the value providing refreshing 
restatement the justification demography 
social science. 

WILKINSON 

University Massachusetts 


SAUNDERS, Gainesville, Fla.: University 
Florida Press, 1958. pp. $3.50. 


Using the fertility ratio his chief instru- 
ment analysis, the author has given succinct 
statement some the fertility patterns that 
probably exist Brazil. Among his findings 
are higher rural than urban fertility, lower 
fertility for black than for other racial groups, 
and apparently similar levels fertility for 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. the course 
his discussion, the author offers some in- 
sight into the socio-historical background 
the present situation and discusses such prob- 
lems the difficulty establishing clearly 
defined residence and racial classifications 
the population. discussion possible differ- 
ential underenumeration children the va- 
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rious groups considered would have been 
help assessing the fertility ratios. The book 
will useful those interested Latin 
American fertility and the analytical possi- 
bilities the fertility ratio, but perhaps its 
principal implication the need for better 
statistics before one can discuss Brazilian fer- 
tility with confidence. 
Smith College 


The Adolescent Citizen. FRANKLIN PATTER- 
son and others. Publication the Tufts 
Civic Education Center. Glencoe, Free 
Press, 1960. 387 pp. $6.00. 


This study was designed bridge what the 
authors see “developing hiatus” between 
social research and educational practice. The 
papers are presented “modest effort” 
assess the practices citizenship education 
secondary schools, examine relevant social 
research, and propose research and action 
possibilities for citizenship education. The au- 
thors accomplish their modest aim. 

Under the heading, “Backgrounds Prac- 
tice,” the authors present surveys and some 
analysis current and past practices citizen- 
ship education. Patterson, his well-written 
chapter changes secondary education, ex- 
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presses theme that runs through most the 
book: sole emphasis individual develop- 
ment, with academic excellence its prime 
criterion could seriously unbalance the high 
school central institution democratic 
society.” 

Summaries researches citizenship edu- 
cation programs the 1930’s and 1940’s are 
presented, well statements the conclu- 
sions various commissions dating early 
the 1890’s. Current practices also receive atten- 
tion, the implications mass communi- 
cations, the contributions sociology, the 
relevance psychological data, intriguing 
design for summer citizenship program, and 
proposal for research which emphasizes evalu- 
ation studies practical programs. 

Few professional sociologists will find much 
this book that new novel far social 
theory goes, although careful reading the 
volume will undoubtedly provide information 
the complexities the high school student 
and programs for educating him. For anyone 
seriously concerned with activating program 
citizenship education for adolescents, how- 
ever, this intelligent book information and 
suggestion would prove invaluable. 

BLAINE MERCER 

University Colorado 
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and Social Change Latin 
America Today: Its Implications for United 
States Policy. Introduction Lyman Bryson. 
Published for the Council Foreign Relations. 
New York: Harper Bros., 1960. xiv, 353 pp. 
$5.00. 

FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
mote Industrialisation Southern Italy. Rome: 
The Association, 1960. pp. 200, paper. 

Les Conseils Ouvriers Pologne. 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques— 
110. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1960. xiv, 
309 pp. price indicated, paper. 

Der gerechte Lohn: Eine in- 
dustriesoziologische Analyse. Volkswirtschaftliche 
Schriften, Heft 53. Berlin and Miinchen: Duncker 
and Humblot, 1960. pp. 9,60, paper. 


Bennett, Ivy. and Neurotic Children: 
Comparative Study. Foreword Evetyn 
Emmet. New York: Basic Books, 1960. xii, 532 
pp. $10.00. 

Bruno. Paul and Mary: Two Case 
Histories from “Truants From Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday Co. (Anchor Book), 
1961. xxx, 445 pp. $1.45, paper. 

tors). The Manipulation Human Behavior. 
New York: John Wiley Sons, 1961. xii, 323 pp. 
$7.95. 

Issues Twentieth Century Criminology. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 355 pp. $6.00. 

Psychology Personality. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1961. vi, 534 pp. $7.00. 

CHARLES Man and Leisure: Phi- 
losophy Recreation. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1961. xi, 292 pp. $4.95. 

Brown, Exploration Management: 
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Description the Glacier Metal Company’s Con- 
cepts and Methods Organization and Manage- 
ment. Foreword Eric Trist. New York: 
John Wiley Sons, 1960. xxii, 326 pp. $6.00. 

and Liver Cirrhosis Mortality 
Means Measure the Prevalence Alco- 
holism. Studies the Applicability the Jel- 
linek Formula for the Estimation the Number 
Alcoholics Finland. Helsinki: Finnish 
Foundation for Alcohol Studies, 1960. 115 pp. 
116s., paper. 

Societies. Foreword Chi- 
cago, University Chicago Press, 1960. xvi, 
492 pp. $7.50. 

taciones Sobre Desarrollo Es- 
unién Seminario para Estudio Aplica- 
las Ciencias Social Desarrollo Eco- 
némico. Atenas, 1-12 diciembre 1959. Madrid: 
Camara Oficial Comercio, 1960. pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

Cameron, France and the Economic De- 
velopment Europe, 1800-1914: Conquests 
Peace and Seeds War. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1961. xviii, 586 pp. $10.00. 

Marcaret Teaching Left-Handed Chil- 
dren. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 
pp. $2.75. 

FOR 
Growth and Taxes: Steps for 1961. Statement 
National Policy the Research and Policy 
Committee the Committee for Economic De- 
York: The Committee, 1961. pp. $1.00, paper. 

Conway, (Editor). The Welsh America: 
Letters from Immigrants. Minneapolis, 
University Minnesota Press, 1961. 341 pp. 
$6.00. 

Crow, Lester and Crow. Understanding 
Interrelations Nursing. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1961. xiii, 461 pp. $6.50. 

Stuart and List The Human Im- 
plications Work Study: The Case Pakitt 
Human Sciences Unit, Department Scientific 
and Industrial Research, 1960. xiii, pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

Martin. Minority Group and Class Status 
Related Social and Personality Factors 
Scholastic Achievement. Monograph No. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Society for Applied Anthropology, New 
York State School Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, 1960. pp. $1.50, 
paper. 

Metropolis—Chicago. Glencoe, Free Press, 
1960. xxii, 278 pp. $7.50. 

Marriage. New York: Lyle Stuart, 1961. 288 pp. 
$5.00. 

James. The Power the Purse: 
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History American Public Finance, 1776-1790. 
Published for the Institute Early American 
History and Culture Williamsburg, Virginia. 
Chapel Hill, N.C.: University North Carolina 
Press, 1961. xvi, 358 pp. $7.50. 

Are Going Secular? Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Marquette University Press, 1960. 
pp. .50, paper. 

Economy). International Aspects Regional 
Economy Problems. Ostend and Brussels: 
Sociologie Solvay, 1959. 538 pp. 450 
FB. 

Rocer Taxes for the Schools: Financ- 
ing the Public Schools, Volume II. Foreword 
Washington, D.C.: Institute for 
Social Science Research, 1960. xxxvii, 441 pp. 
$5.00. 

FRIEDLANDER, WALTER Introduction Social 
Welfare. Second Edition. Foreword 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1961. xii, 589 pp. $7.50. 

Sammlung Géschen Band 1193. Berlin: Walter 
Gruyter and Co., 1961. 122 pp. price indi- 
cated, paper. 

Shona Ward. Preface Occa- 
sional Paper No. Salisbury: Department 
African Studies, University College Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, 1960. 100 pp. price indi- 
cated, paper. 

The General Electric Company 
Ninth case study National Planning Asso- 
ciation series United States Business Per- 
formance Abroad. Washington, D.C.: The Asso- 
ciation, 1961. 106 pp. $1.00, paper. 

The Caribbean: Population 
and Resources. Population Research Project 
the George Washington University. Washington, 
D.C.: George Washington University, 1960. 
pp. $1.25, paper. 

Politica Massa. Estudos Sociais 
Dantas Campos. Rio Janeiro: 
Revista Brasileira Estudos Politicos, 1960. 
189 pp. price indicated, paper. 

Etudes Sociologiques sur les Couches 
Salariées. employés. Recherches So- 
ciologie Travail No. Publiées sous direc- 
tion Prerre Paris: Librairie Marcel 
Riviére Cie, 1961. 248 pp. NF, paper. 

Study High Level Administration Large 
Organization. Reproduced permission the 
United States Department the Air Force. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Harvard University—Division Re- 
search, Graduate School Business Administra- 
tion, 1960. vi, 120 pp. $2.00, paper. 

State Washington. Under the sponsorship 
The State Department Public Assistance, 
Designee for the White House Confetence 
Aging. Directed and edited 
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Seattle, Wash.: University Washington 
Press, 1961. viii, 391 pp. $6.00. 

Psychiatry and Religion: Some Steps Toward 
Mutual Understanding and Usefulness. Report 
No. 48. Formulated the Committee Psy- 
chiatry and Religion. New York: The Group, 
1960. pp. .75, paper. 

Transition. Institute Social Studies Publica- 
tions Social Change No. 14. The Hague: 
Uitgeverij van Keulen N.V., 1958. xv, 340 pp. 
price indicated. 

Herzoc, Children Working Mothers. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social Security Admin- 
istration, Children’s Bureau, 1960. iii, pp. 
.20, paper. 

Black Introduction Howarp Mum- 
ForD East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State 
University Press, 1960. xvii, 235 pp. $4.50. 

Maria. The Problems the British 
State. Sociological and Political Studies War- 
saw: Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1960. 
326 pp. z.52.—, paper. 

and Henry Bruton. Theories Economic 
Growth. Glencoe, Free Press, 1960. 344 pp. 
$7.50. 

Leo and Paut Sweezy. Cuba: 
Anatomy Revolution. Second edition with 
new material added. New York: Monthly Re- 
view Press, 1961. xii, 208 pp. $3.50. 

(INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION South 
Africa and the Rule Law. Foreword 
Geneva, Switzerland: The Com- 
mission, 1960. 239 pp. $1.00, paper. 

Inte, Martin. Untersuch- 
ungen sur Ballung Stuttgart. Mitteilungen aus 
dem Institut fiir Raumforschung, Heft 42. Fore- 
word Bad Godesberg. Der 
Institut, 1960. 135 pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

Family Life the Netherlands. Fore- 
word The Hague: Uitgev- 
erij van Keulan N.V., 1959. xii, 291 pp. 45s. 

Kaptan, Bert (Editor). Studying Personality Cross- 
Culturally. Evanston, and Elmsford, N.Y.: 
Row, Peterson and Co., 1961. ix, 687 pp. $8.50. 

Katz, Atrrep Parents the Handicapped: Self- 
Organized Parents’ and Relatives’ Groups for 
Treatment and Handicapped Children. 
Foreword Gunnar Springfield, 
Charles Thomas, 1961. ix, 155 pp. $6.00. 

Délinquance Juvénile. Second edition. Enquétes 
Bibliographiques. Fascicule Brussels: Centre 
Documentation Economique Sociale Afri- 
caine, 1959. pp. 100 FB, paper. 

Stuart (Editor). Contemporary China: 
Economic and Social Studies. Documents— 
Chronology—Bibliography. 1958-59. Hong 
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Kong: Hong Kong University Press; London; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. xi, 
439 pp. $6.00, paper. 

Warren Hamilton Holt: Journalist- 
Internationalist-Educator. Gainesville, Fla.: Uni- 
versity Florida Press, 1960. xi, 303 pp. $7.50. 

Lacy, Dan. Freedom and Communications. Fore- 
word Rosert Downs. Seventh Annual 
Windsor Lectures. Urbana, University 
Illinois Press, 1961. viii, pp. $3.00. 

Economics Modern Land Pol- 
ACKERMAN, MARSHALL Harris, CHARLEs 
ART, and Urbana, Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 449 pp. $8.50. 

Forrest The Struggle for Survival: 
Indian Cultures and the Protestant Ethic 
British Columbia. Foreword 
Toronto: University Toronto Press, 
1961. xii, 201 pp. $5.50. 

Study Land Tenure and Kinship. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1961. xv, 344 pp. 
$8.00. 

Psychiatry. Springfield, Charles Thomas; 
England: Blackwell Scientific Publications; Can- 
ada: Ryerson Press, 1960. 110 pp. $4.75. 

WALTER Working with Groups: Group 
Process and Individual Growth. New York and 
London: John Wiley Sons, 1961. ix, 238 pp. 
$6.00. 

and Practices United States Subsidiaries 
Canada. Report the Canadian-American 
Committee. Sponsored National Planning As- 
sociation (U.S.A.) and Private Planning Associa- 
tion Canada. Washington, D.C.: The Associa- 
tion, 1961. xi, pp. $2.00, paper. 

Henry and Donn Byrne. Psy- 
chology: Introduction the Study Human 
Behavior. New York and London: John Wiley 
Sons, 1961. xi, 429 pp. $6.50. 

(Editor). The West Indies Fed- 
eration: Perspectives New Nation. Preface 
American Geographical So- 
ciety Research Series No. 23. Published Coop- 
eration with The American Geographical Society 
and Carleton University. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1961. ix, 142 pp. $3.00. 

Luce, Duncan (Editor). Developments 
Mathematical Psychology: Information, Learn- 
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Study the Behavioral Models Project, Bu- 
reau Applied Social Research, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Glencoe, Free Press, 1960. vi, 294 
pp. $7.50. 

the Most Fascinating and Mysterious Island 
Polynesia. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Co., 
1961. 301 pp. $4.95. 

Puerto Rican Politics and the 
New Deal. Foreword Guy 
Gainesville, Fla.: University Florida Press, 
1960. xii, 345 pp. $8.00. 
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tion. University, Ala.: University Alabama 
Press, 1960. vi, 218 pp. $3.50. 

Grant (Editor). Capital Punish- 
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York: Wilson Co., 1961. 180 pp. $2.50. 

The Negro France. Lexing- 
ton, Ky.: University Kentucky Press, 1961. 
ix, 278 pp. $7.00. 

Voluntary Enterprise. Foreword Lots Mc- 
Published for the Council National 
Organizations for Adult Education. New York: 
Oceana Publications, 1961. 232 pp. $3.95 (paper, 
$1.75). 
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Study the Oligarchical Tendencies Modern 
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and Cepar New York: Dover Publications, 
1959. ix, 416 pp. $2.00, paper. 
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Developing Areas. New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1960. xv, 378 pp. $3.75. 

MUENSTERBERGER, WARNER and SIDNEY AXELRAD 
(Editors). The Psychoanalytic Study Society, 
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York: International Universities Press, 1960. 384 
pp. $7.50. 

nock Subsistence and Society. Anthropological 
Records Vol. 16, No. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, Calif.: University California Press, 1960. 
$1.00, paper. 

Norman (Editor). Social Work Re- 
search. Chicago, University Chicago 
Press, 1960. vii, 306 pp. $5.00. 

WALTER The Crime Problem. Third 
Edition. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1961. xii, 648 pp. $6.75. 
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versity Illinois Press, 1960. 156 pp. $4.00 
($3.00, paper.). 

New York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 551 pp. 
$10.00. 

Minority Group Leadership. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
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$6.00. 

Progressive Programming. Preface Jay 
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pp. $1.25, paper. 


Marion (Editor). The Crisis Amer- 
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partment Public Health, California State De- 
partment Mental Hygiene. Berkeley, Calif.: 
The State, 1960. pp. price indicated, paper. 

Apvisory Group). Better Statistics 
Korea: Interim Report the Government 
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Rice. Seoul, Korea: The Statistical Advisory 
Group, Surveys and Research Corporation, 1960. 
iii, pp. price indicated, paper. 

Jess. The Sixth Man. Foreword ALFRED 
Gross. Garden City, Doubleday Co., 
1961. 286 pp. $3.95. 

Belfast and its Charitable Society: 
Story Urban Social Development. London; 
New York; Toronto: Oxford University Press, 
1961. xvi, 333 pp. 45s. 

Habits and Attitudes. Lund Studies Sociology. 
Lund, Sweden: Gleerup, 1960. xv, 333, 
pp. Kn. 

Frep Leadership and Organization: 
Behavioral Science Approach. McGraw-Hill 
Series Management. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1961. xiv, 456 pp. $7.50. 

Morton Windigo Psychosis: Study 
Relationship between Belief and Behavior 
among the Indians Northeastern Canada. 
Proceedings the 1960 Annual Spring Meeting 
the American Ethnological Society. Edited 
Ray. Seattle, Wash.: American Eth- 
nological Society, 1960. xiv, 129 pp. $3.50, paper. 

NATAL). Small Towns Natal: 
Socio-economic Sample Survey. Natal Regional 
Survey Additional Report No. Preface 
Burrows. Natal: University Natal Press; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1953. xi, 
113 pp. $2.80. 

von Grammar Human Values. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: University Pittsburgh Press, 
1961. xx, 288 pp. $4.50 ($3.50, paper). 

von Herbert Spencers Einfiihrung 
die und Opladen: West- 
deutscher Verlag, 1960. pp. 3,80, paper. 

(Editor). The Research Function 
University Bureaus and Institutes for Govern- 
ment-Related Research. Report the Conference 
Held August 17-28, 1959. Published for the 
Sponsoring Committee. Berkeley, Calif.: Bureau 
Public Administration, University Califor- 
nia, 1960. ix, 222 pp. price indicated. 

Weyer, Epwarp, Jr. Primitive Peoples Today. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Co. (Dolphin 
Books), 1961. 275 pp. .95, paper. 

ANDREW Two Cities Latin 
America: Comparative Description Social 
Classes. Logan Museum Publications Anthro- 
pology, Bulletin No. Nine. Beloit, Wis.: Beloit 
College, 1960. viii, 156 pp. $3.50, paper. 

Curtis (Editor). The Caribbean: Con- 
temporary Education. Series one, Vol. 
publication the School Inter-American 
Studies which contains the papers delivered 
the tenth conference the Caribbean held 
the University Florida, December and 
1959. Foreword Wayne Gaines- 
ville, Fla.: University Florida Press, 1960. 
xx, 290 pp. $6.50. 

paper based communication The British 
Association for the Advancement Science 


(Section their meeting Glasgow, 1958. 
Home Office Studies the Causes Delinquency 
and the Treatment Offenders. Preface 
London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1960. pp. 1s. 6d., paper. 

Peter and Family 
and Class London Suburb. survey 
the Institute Community Studies. New York: 
Humanities Press, 1961. xiii, 187 pp. $4.50. 

Wotrr, Kurt (Editor). Georg Simmel, 1858- 
1918: Collection Essays, with Translations 
and Bibliography. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University Press, 1959. xv, 396 pp. $7.50. 

Farm Labor Germany, 
1810-1945: Its Historical Development Within 
the Framework Agricultural and Social Policy. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1961. 
xv, 390 pp. $8.50. 

ZAPOLEON, Occupational 
Planning for Women. New York: Harper 
Bros., 1961. xii, pp. $5.00. 

Jerzy. Immigrants Australia: 
Demographic Survey Based Upon the 1954 Census. 
No. Australian National University, 
Social Science Monographs. Melbourne: Mel- 
bourne University Press; London and New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1960. xvii, 118 pp. 
$10.00. 

Immigrants Australia: Statis- 
tical Supplement. No. Australian National 
University, Social Science Monographs. Canberra: 
Australian National University, 1960. ix, 108 pp. 
$6.00, paper. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
CRIMINOLOGY Ine. 


Cordially Extends You 
Invitation Membership 


Wayne LAITINEN, SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION CRIMINOLOGY, 


Box HANOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Gradgram 


Scaling Instrument 


Prices from $229.00 for Stand- 
ard Research Models. 


NEW TEACHING MODEL 
Prices from $128.50 


Capable being presented 
vertically for classroom dem- 
onstration 


For information write: 


General Research Analysis 
Methods 


Box 
Boulder, Colorado 


YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED 


Our famous plan insures prompt 
publication, promotion, distribu- 
tion. think your manuscript 
has unusual possibilities, will 
offer you straight royalty will 
publish very reasonable sub- 
sidy. Send manuscript for free 
editorial report write for Bro- 
chure AR. 


Address: SETH RICHARDS, Publisher 


Pageant Press, Inc. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Now published one volume 
—the six best-selling 
Rockefeller Panel Reports 


PROSPECT 
FOR 
AMERICA 


THE MID-CENTURY CHALLENGE 
U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITY: THE 
MILITARY ASPECT 
Ill, FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY FOR 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
IV, THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICA: ITS 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ASPECTS 
WARE 
THE PURSUIT EXCELLENCE: 
EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE 
AMERICA 
VI. THE POWER OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
IDEA 


Over 100 distinguished citizens (including 
John Gardner, James Killian, 
Dean Rusk, and Edward Teller) have con- 
tributed this four-year project. PROS- 
PECT FOR AMERICA remarkable 
and enduring blueprint for stronger, more 
imaginative, better educated 


486 pages; clothbound, $3.95; 
paperbound, $1.45 
Atall booksellers, or from 
DOUBLEDAY COMPANY, INC. 


Garden City, New York 
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New from Lippincott... 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY—Sixth Edition 
Robert Sutherland, the late Julian Woodward, and Milton Maxwell 


One the finest the introductory textbooks sociology now improved and brought 
completely date thorough-going revision. new modern and organi- 
zation, yet retaining the qualities readability and lucidity which has made the text 
favorite instructors since its first publication. 


SOCIOLOGY: INTRODUCTORY READINGS 
Read Bain, Miami University 
collection ninety-one excellent and varied readings provide full supplementary 


reading program for introductory courses sociology. Designed challenge and 
stimulate the thinking first-year students. (8% paperback). 


PRINCIPLES CRIMINOLOGY—Sixth Edition 

the late Edwin Sutherland and Donald Cressey 
The classic textbook the field, brought completely date including the results 
recent sociological research, with emphasis new materials prisons and prison life. 
FUNDAMENTALS POPULATION STUDY 

Lynn Smith, University Florida 
authoritative survey the scope, method and materials used population study, 
including cross-cultural data. 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS NATION AND WORLD 

Paul Landis, Washington State University 
study unfilled welfare aspirations people throughout the world. Examines impact 


twentieth century industrial and urban growth America and other societies, in- 
cluding many underdeveloped areas. 


FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 
Evelyn Duvall, University Chicago 


real contribution our knowledge the family field. Excellent for all those pro- 
fessional persons (and aspirants) whose work involves them with families and family 
members doctors, lawyers, social workers, teachers, etc. 


Examination copies texts available 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


College Department East Washington Square Philadelphia Pa. 


When writing Advertisers please mention the 


revised edition THE FLORHAM PARK PRESS, 
Grew Madison, New Jersey 


announces that will 


Jean Comhaire distribute the publications 
and the 


world-wide recognition 

this pioneer work the Université Libre Bruxelles 
historical sociology cities. 


Available June, 1961, 
$1.95, paper; and $3.75, 


cloth. Write for our free catalogue 


THE FLORHAM PARK PRESS, Madison, 


OXFORD BOOKS 
EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


THE AMERICAN HISTORIAN 


HARVEY WISH. volume which, clear, incisive, and readable, 
will both give the student full body information the historians 
our country, and whet his desire explore the riches which they 
Nevins. 


THE CROSSROADS LIBERALISM 
Croly, Weyl, Lippmann, and the Progressive Era, 1900-1925 
CHARLES FORCEY. This brilliant study examines one the major 


turning points American political thought: the rise new attitude 
towards society among American reformers, and the bitter clash the 
“new liberalism” with the “old.” $7.00 
all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 


When writing Advertisers please mention the 
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INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


PAUL LANDIS, Washington State University 


solid, comprehensive survey based extensive research and writings 
the basic specializations the field. Book offers systematic treatment 
social structure, showing the nature, significance, formation, and structuring 
statuses and roles society. distinctive the discussion 
social control, which provides unified treatment the devices used 
society ensure social conformity. “Stimulating the evidence 
scholarship sufficient satisfy the most RICHARD- 
SON, Marshall College. 1958. 726 pp. $7.00 


MARRIAGE ANALYSIS— 
HAROLD CHRISTENSEN, Purdue University 


comprehensive treatment marriage, focusing the interpersonal rela- 
tionships the marriage partners during courtship, marriage, and parent- 
hood. Book analyzes the personality traits and behavior patterns con- 
tributing success failure married life and parenthood; examines 
family life and the factors that affect it; discusses broad social programs 
for strengthening marriage and family living. Incorporates authoritative 
research findings. well-written, common-sense ZIMMER- 
MAN, Harvard University. 2nd Ed., 1958. 645 pp. $6.50 


THE FAMILY: PROCESS AND INSTITUTION 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK, Indiana University 


Viewing the family process series family dramas dynamic and 
often inconsistent cultural environment, this integrated evaluation family 
life presents the entire cycle family experience from infancy and early 
childhood through adolescence, dating and courtship, marriage, and parent- 
hood. The book’s conceptual framework brings meaningful order the 
mass data available family life; integrates theory with empirical 
research findings. “Excellent SOCIOLOGICAL RE- 
VIEW. 1955. 651 pp. $7.00 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 
ROBERT FARIS, University Washington 


This outstanding college textbook discusses the organization and control 
human personality. examines the key concepts social organization, 
social disorganization, and personal disorganization; considers specific areas 
disorganization, with discussions social reorganization and prospects 
for social stability. Case studies and theoretical chapters illuminate and 
clarify basic concepts. “Absorbing the excerpts case studies are 
WALLACE WEAVER, University Pennsylvania. 2nd 
Ed., 1955. 664 pp. $6.50 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 
East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


When writing Advertisers please mention the 


New and Recent Texts from 


THE DORSEY PRESS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY Ready July 
Approaches Culture and Personality 


Edited FRANCIS HSU, Northwestern University 


stimulating, readable, and comprehensive collection original writings, 
this new volume presents the well established facts and principles well 
explores the new and unbeaten paths culture and personality. Professor 
Hsu and thirteen other top scholars have combined their efforts provide 
the best-integrated and most up-to-date text now available for courses cul- 
ture and personality. 


MEN WORK Ready June 
Published the Irwin-Dorsey Series Behavioral Science 
Business 

WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE, University 


This new text designed serve basic text courses Industrial 
Sociology and Human Relations Industry. provides the opportunity 
for the student analyze human relations problems industry exam- 
ining the experiences particular individuals, groups, and organizations. 
wide variety cases are used, along with reading lists and discussion questions. 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION RESEARCH Published 


Published for The Society for Applied Anthropology 


Edited RICHARD ADAMS, Michigan State University and JACK 
PREISS, Duke University 


The selected readings this new book analyze research problems encountered 
field researchers and the methods utilized solve such problems. 


UNDERSTANDING ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 
Published 
CHRIS ARGYRIS, Yale University 


This new volume may used variety courses the social science 
area since deals with diagnostic procedures designed understand organi- 
zational behavior. 

WRITE FOR EXAMINATION COPIES 
Consulting Editors Anthropology and Sociology for the Dorsey Press: 


WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE, University 
PETER ROSSI, University Chicago 


HOMEWOOD, ILL. 


PRESS,INC. 
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clarity and quality 


Society and Culture: Introduction Soci- 


ology, 2nd ed. 

FRANCIS MERRILL, Dartmouth College 

excellent foundation text for courses introductory soci- 
ology. organized around the concept social interaction 
referring human beings meaningful group interrelation- 
ships, and shows culture both issuing from, and guiding, 
this interaction. 

1961 640 pp. Text price: $6.95 


Sociology Perspective: Collection 


Articles 

SEYMOUR LIPSET and NEIL SMELSER, both 
University California, Berkeley 

Conveys balanced and analytical summary developments, 
research and controversies sociology the 1950s reprint- 
ing the representatively best articles which appeared the 
various world journals. 

June 1961 544 pp. Text price: $7.50 


Introduction Social Welfare, 2nd ed. 
WALTER FRIEDLANDER, University California, 
Berkeley 
More condensed than the First Edition, this revision com- 
prehensive introduction the philosophy, historic development 
and present system social welfare. 
1961 589 pp. Text price: $7.50 


The Social Theories Talcott Parsons 

MAX BLACK, editor, Cornell University 
The essays contained this book were the result in- 
tensive study Cornell University ten professors the 
work Talcott Parsons. Seven public seminars followed the 
study, and the remaining seminar was attended Parsons him- 
self. This text assemblage studies originally prepared 
for these sessions. 


1961 416 pp. Text price: $6.75 
For approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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NEW BOOKS FROM 


THE FREE PRESS 
IMAGES THE AMERICAN CITY 


Anselm Strauss 


new approach the American city; within sociological 
and historical framework, the author presents the views 
number Americans toward their cities and toward the rapid 
spread urbanization; and then contrasts these images with 
one another and with reality. $6.75 


ECONOMIC AREAS THE UNITED STATES 


Donald Bogue and Calvin Beale 


descriptive and statistical analysis carefully delineated 
economic areas practicable for use both business and research. 
Indispensable for research sociologist, economist, geographer, and 
planner. Size 1440 pages. 700 halftone illustrations. 
Over 100 maps. $27.50 


CUSTOM: ESSAY SOCIAL CODES 


Ferdinand Ténnies; translated Farrell Borenstein 


This work the first the German sociologists takes its 
province the phenomena associated with custom: custom and habit, 
custom and women, and custom its relationships law, reli- 
gion, morality, ethics, manner, and fashion. $4.00 


PERILS THE SOUL: THE WORLD VIEW 
TZOTZIL INDIAN 


Guiteras-Holmes 


account the society, customs, institutions, and beliefs 
the San Pedro one the many Tzotzil-speaking In- 
dian groups which inhabit Mexico’s southernmost state 

6.75 


The Free Press Glencoe 


DIVISION THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York 


When writing Advertisers please mention the 
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The Papers 


Maurice Davie 
Edited Ruby Reeves Kennedy 


This collection Maurice Davie’s papers sets forth the philosophy 
man devoted scientific research and the practical applica- 
tion this research the problems and questions ever-changing 
society. His short writings over several decades have contributed 
importantly four main subject areas sociology: immigration and 
population; the city; refugees; and minority groups. Professor Davie 
retiring this year after forty years member the sociology 
department Yale University, which was the chairman for 
almost thirty years. $5.00 


Guatemala: 
The Land and People 


Nathan Whetten 


This book describes some the major sociological aspects Gua- 
temalan society. Mr. Whetten, author Rural Mexico, analyzes the 
population relation the geographic environment; describes the 
composition the population, dividing into two broad ethnic 
groups: Indian and Ladino. There are sections economic life, 
household living, family organization, education, religion, and local 
and national government. Throughout the book runs the thread 
Guatemala’s revolutionary attempts displace dictatorship with mod- 
ern democracy and improve the lot the common man through 
various programs education, land reform, better working condi- 


tions, highway construction, and social security system. $6.00 
New Yale Paperbounds 
THE LONELY CROWD David Riesman $1.25 
THE FAMILY GOD Lloyd Warner $1.75 
THE DYNAMICS CULTURE CHANGE 
Bronislaw Malinowski $1.45 


Yale University Press New Haven, Connecticut 
Canadian orders: McGill University Press, Montreal 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
SCIENCE JOURNAL 


Formerly: International Social Science Bulletin 
published quarterly the United 
Nations Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 


JUST ISSUED: 
POST-WAR DEMOCRATIZATION JAPAN 
VOLUME NUMBER UNESCO 


TABLE CONTENTS 


Part The Constitution, Kenzo Takayanagi; Law, Takeyoshi 
Kawashima; Economics, Shigeto Tsuru; Japanese Education, 
Tatsumi Makino; Family Life, Setsu Tanino; Rural Society 
Tadashi Fukutake; Development Democratic Consciousness Among 
the Japanese People, Akira Takahashi. 


Part The World the Social Sciences—Current Studies and Re- 
search Centers, Reviews Documents and Books, News and Announce- 
ments. 


Yearly subscription, $6.50 Single copies $2.00 


FIRST EDITION: 


MANUAL EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


prepared UNESCO, this manual has drawn largely information 
supplied its member nations. The useful information herein con- 
tained has been compiled with the cooperation teachers, supervisors, 
inspectors and other persons who have with the operation 
school systems the world over. The statistics are based rules uni- 
form concepts, definitions and methods classification and tabulation. 
They deal with illiteracy, population, institutions and financial resources. 
While national statistics relating education are needed the first 
place for internal purposes, has become more and more clear that 
they are also necessary for international programs mutual assistance 
and economic development. 


241 pages Paperbound $3.00 


Order from: 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
801 Third Avenue, New York 22, 
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Family Growth Metropolitan America 


CHARLES WESTOFF, ROGER POTTER, PHILIP SAGI, 
and ELLIOT MISHLER 


The startling upsurge and sustained high level the national birth rate 
the United States since World War has stimulated increased interest the 
social and psychological factors underlying contraceptive practice and family size. 
This analysis family growth based upon study 1,165 couples, all 
whom had two children the time the interviews and resided one the 
Standard Metropolitan Areas. forthcoming volume will present the results 
resurvey these same couples three years after the first interviews and will 
analyze their subsequent attitudes and fertility behavior. pages. $10.00 


Social Class and Social Change 


Puerto Rico 
MELVIN TUMIN with ARNOLD FELDMAN 


new social order emerging Puerto Rico, affecting the country all 
levels. the light these changes and their probable future increase, the 
authors, with the assistance the Social Science Research Center the Uni- 
versity Puerto Rico, offer examination social stratification. They show 
the complexities Puerto Rican society and relate their data current theories 
stratification and mobility. Using education the key criterion class, the 
authors give detailed field study 1,000 all classes, 
showing how schooling, residence, occupation, and income affect responses 
social change. 575 pages. $10.00 


Small Groups and Political Behavior 


Study Leadership 
SIDNEY VERBA 


Students small group analysis have developed great skill the creation 
experimental group situations which the interaction among individuals can 
carefully controlled, observed, and measured. Mr. thesis that 
these theories and methods can applied the study politics increase our 
understanding basic political relationships. Since there are great problems 
involved applying knowledge derived from experimental studies actual 
political situations, the author extensively explores both the uses and limitations 
this tool. 285 pages. $6.00 


Order from your bookstore, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 


When writing Advertisers please mention the 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


the American economy making 
the best use its research scientists 
the competition for world leadership? 


The Scientist American Industry 
SIMON MARCSON 


penetrating analysis 
the 
ROBERT MERTON 


The outgrowth two-year inten- 


sive study the author and the staff 
Princeton University’s Industrial 
Relations Section, this book offers 


first-class piece work.” 
ROBERT FARIS, 
President, American Socio- 
logical Society 


comprehensive executive plan max- 
imize high talent manpower, especially 
research scientists, and minimize con- 
flict between businessmen and scientists. 


“An important contribution 
the theory organiza- 
bringing empirical data 
bear and drawing sig- 
nificant generalizations.” 


$3.50 your bookstore from RALPH TYLER 
Dept. 32, HARPER BROTHERS, 


OAS PUBLICATIONS THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
REVISTA INTERAMERICANA CIENCIAS SOCIALES 


quarterly journal, distributed throughout the Americas, focussing 
the social sciences applied the socio-economic and cultural devel- 
opment Latin America. 


MONOGRAPHS, TECHNICAL MANUALS, AND DIRECTORIES 


Irrigation Civilizations: Comparative Study. (1955, pp.) 
others. Also Spanish. 


Studies Human Ecology. (1957, 138 pp.) US$1.00. series 
given the Anthropological Society Washington. Also 
pani 


Plantation Systems the New World. (1959, 212 pp.) 
Papers and discussion summaries the Seminar held San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. Also Spanish. 


Additional titles the general catalogue publications (English, French, 
Spanish, and Portugese), available upon request. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION, General Secretariat 
Organization American States—Washington D.C., U.S.A. 
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Important books for Sociologists 
from Columbia University Press 


VALUES AND IDEALS AMERICAN YOUTH 

Compiled Eli Ginzberg, with Introduction John Gardner. 
This collection papers and addresses prepared for the Golden 
Anniversary White House Conference Children and Youth deals 
with goals, probiems, and attitudes American adolescents. Papers 
discuss such topics changing sexual mores, the increasing impor- 
tance higher education, the significant rise the number youth- 


ful drivers, minority intergroup relations, and juvenile delinquency. 
$6.00 


FROM ADOLESCENT ADULT 

Percival Symonds, with Arthur Jensen. follow-up study 
persons who participated thirteen years earlier program 
analyzing picture stories told adolescents. Using the back- 
ground the subjects, Rorschach tests, and the findings of. the late 
Professor Symonds’ own picture-story method, the authors analyze 
the correspondence between adolescent fantasy and the 
adult experience and personality. $8.75 


PLAINVILLE, U.S.A. 

James West. 1940, Carl Withers—using the pseudonym 
James West—moved Plainville observe how “backward” 
farming community reacted the “modernizing” influences its 
neighbors. The result this residency this detailed, and still 
pertinent study the life American town. The author ex- 
amines the processes socialization Plainville, well the 


town’s history, resources, and economic structure. 
Columbia Paperback No. 14: $1.55; Cloth: $3.75 


PATHS LONELINESS 


Margaret Mary Wood. leading sociologist shows how the 
processes individualism, competition, and segregation wear down 
the ability people establish lasting contact with each other. 
Columbia Paperback No. $1.50; Cloth $3.75 


Columbia University Press 


2960 Brodway, New York 27, 
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BERKELEY 
JOURNAL 
SOCIOLOGY 


SPRING 1961 Volume VI, No. 


The Cooperative Movement and Industrial Capitalism 
England and Ness 


Catholicism Australian Politics: Case Study 
Political Alford 


Motivation and Achievement College Environment 
Jacqueline Pindell Wiseman 


Group Conflict Organizations..........Lawrence Ephron 
Response Revolution Among Hungarian Canadians 
Audrey Wipper 
CRITICAL EXCHANGE: 


Some Comments “Working-Class Authoritarianism” 
Emanuel Schegloff and Carlos Kruytbosch 


Reply: Martin Lipset 
Wenkert 


SYMPOSIUM: 


“Polarization and the Problem International Order” 
Talcott Parsons 


Comment: Patrick Sewell 
Comment: Raymond Franklin 


The Berkeley Journal Sociology intended medium for graduate 
student research and opinion around the world. Articles are encouraged 
and should sent to: The Editor, Berkeley Journal Sociology, Dept. 
Sociology, Univ. California, Berkeley, California. 


Copies the Spring Issue, 1961, are now available. Subscriptions should 
sent to: The Editor, Berkeley Journal Sociology, Dept. Sociology, 
Univ. California, Berkeley, California. Requests should accom- 
panied payment, $1.50 per copy. 
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BOBBS-MERRILL 


Reprint Series 


The Social Sciences 


Three hundred basic journal articles sociology will available for fall 
1961 classes. article has been reprinted separate pamphlet 
uniform size, designed fit standard two three ring binder. All ar- 
ticles thirty-two pages are priced twenty five cents each. (Articles 
excess thirty-two pages are slightly higher price.) facilitate 
scholarly use, all reprints include full publication data and have the original 
pagination. 


The articles have been selected Editorial Committee consisting of: 
ERVING GOFFMAN ROBERT McGINNIS 
ALVIN GOULDNER HAROLD WILENSKY 


The initial list seeks cover general sociology, with the emphasis social 
organization. The major criteria selection were teaching value, 
and coverage. 


The areas covered this initial list are follows: 


Role, Self, and Socialization Political Sociology 

‘Kinship and Family Sociology Work, Occupations and 

Formal and Informal Organizations Professions 

Communities Stratification: Class, Power, Status 

Social Change, Urbanization, and In- Ethnic, and Religious 
dustrialization Groups 

Collective Behavior, Mass Communica- Deviance: Crime, Delinquency, and 
tions and Public Opinion Social Problems 

Societies and Cultures Medical Sociology 


This list will expanded for more complete coverage both general sociology 
and specialized areas the need expressed. Lists for other social sciences 
are preparation. 


These reprints are designed for use undergraduate and graduate students 
the social sciences. For information how order articles for student, 
individual, library use, write for our catalog titles. 


ee A SUBSIDIARY OF HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC. 
1720 EAST 38TH STREET + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Publication 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


$9.00 per year for four issues Special rate members 
the American Sociological Association—$4.50 


SOCIOMETRY 


JOURNAL RESEARCH 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Sociometry concerned with the entire range 


interests and problems represented research 


social psychology. concerned with the 


socialization process and with the study the 


interrelationships social structure and personality, 


well with studies group process; concerned 


with conceptualization well with measurement. 


concerned with studies behavior natural 


settings with contrived experiments. 


Sociometry seeks represent the significant research 


interests investigators who are concerned with 
giving the field social psychology theoretical 
structure and reporting research which clearly 
focused, well designed and competently conducted. 


Order through your subscription agent 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


New York University 
Washington Square, 


New York New York 
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